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A Review of the World 


Taft and the Insurgents. 
NY three points will determine the 
direction of a line, if it is a straight 
line or a regular curve. But politics 
seldom moves along a straight line 
or a regular curve, and it takes more than 
three points to tell just the line on which it 
is moving. The most interesting developments 
of the last few weeks pertain to the “insurgent” 
movement and Mr. Taft’s future relations to 
it. Incidentally, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. La Fol- 
lette, Mr. Bryan and Woodrow Wilson enter 
into the situation in a way to pique curiosity 
and to cloud the future in a delightful haze. 
For the next few months, political affairs are 
likely to remain in that inspiriting condition 
in which everybody is guessing and nobody 
really knows. The humblest cross-roads phi- 
losopher has his day now. He can predict and 
declare to his heart’s content and there is no 
one who can positively disprove and confound 
him. He can safely nominate Taft, La Fol- 
lette or even Roosevelt if he wishes, on one 
side, and Harmon, Wilson, Clark, or Under- 
wood on the other. Or he can indulge in the 
always fascinating occupation of creating a 
new party and cite numerous facts to prove 
the certainty of its coming. 


The President’s Tour. 
AST month Mr. Taft started on another 


long tour which is frequently designated 
as an “invasion of the enemy’s territory,” the 
“enemy” in this case being not the Demo- 
crats, but the Republican insurgents. He is to 
make Speeches in seven cities in Senator 
La Follette’s state, Wisconsin; in nine cities 
in Senator Cummin’s state, lowa; the same 
number in Kansas, Senator Bristow’s state. 
Minnesota, the home of Senator Clapp, is 
to hear him in eight places; :South Da- 
kota, the home of Senator Crawford, is 
to hear him in ten places; Washington, 
Senator Poindexter’s state, is to hear him 
in twenty. places. The President’s sched- 
ule covers nearly 13,000 miles ana includes 
about 200 speeches. The effect of the tour 


upon the insurgents is a subject of lively com 
ment. All the Senators just named have come 
out openly against Taft for renomination and 
nearly all have declared for La Follette, who 
assailed Taft in a set speech in the closing 
days of the recent session of Congress. The 
etfect of the tour, in the opinion of the New 
York World and many other papers, must 
necessarily be to widen the breach between 
Taft and the “insurgents.” He must justify 
his own course and “a justification of himself 
necessarily means criticism of the insurgent 
Senators.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer, an- 
other Democratic paper, speaks of the tour as 
“taking the war-path.” The New York Press, 
which is in close sympathy for the most part 
with the insurgents and yet is now a supporter 
of Taft, says: “The President will commit the 
crowning error of his career when he goes 
out trying to conquer Insurgency with a club.” 
There is real pathos in the President's tour as 
the Wisconsin State Journal, organ of Senator 
La Follette, looks at it. “Poor President 
Taft!” it says, “how incalculably vast the in- 
eptitude of the physically big, broad man who 
thinks actually that he is going out to win the 
West back to support of his political fortunes 
by a sadly needless sacrifice of six weeks’ 
much-needed rest and comfort!” 


Insurgent Criticism of Taft. 

"THE extra session emphasized this break in 

the Republican column, and the discus- 
sion that followed the close of the session gave 
an additional note of emphasis to it. Twenty- 
two Republicans in the House of Reprc:enta- 
tives joined in the unsuccessful attc:pt to 
override the President’s vetoes of  t‘ic ‘tariff 
bills, and in the subsequent discussion we find 
the Democratic speaker of the houce, Champ 
Clark, commending these Republican insur- 
gents, and President Taft, the Republican 
President severely criticizing them for their 
course. In return, Senator Cummins, Senator 
Crawford, Senator Clapp and others give 
statements to the press assailing their Repub- 
lican President for not being “progressive.” 
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RUNNING FOR COVER WHEN THE STORM 
GATHERS 
—Thorndike in Baltimore American 


Senator Cummins especially gives a long bill 
of particulars to show that “in every struggle 
which has taken place since Mr. Taft became 
President upon vital things, his allies and sup- 
porters have been the Senators and members 


of the House who, however honest they may 
be, are known from one border of the country 
to the other as reactionaries or standpatters,and 


not progressives.” Senator Cummins’ bill of 
particulars, like that of Senator La Follette’s, 
is a general indictment of the entire Taft ad- 
ministration, not only for its attitude toward 
the tariff, but as well for its attitude upon rail- 





“DID YOU NOTICE HOW WE TRAPPED TAFT?” 
—Triggs in New York Press 
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way regulation, the income tax, conservation, 
reciprocity and even the peace treaties. “The 
breach in the Republican party,” remarks the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “has widened until the 
differences between regulars and insurgents 
seem unreconcilable.” The Washington Post, 
which, tho owned by John R. McLean, a Dem- 
ocrat, supports Taft loyally, sees now but one 
of two things for the insurgent Republicans to 
do, namely, to disband or to form a “third 
party,” and it thinks the latter is their most 
probable course. 


Dissension of Democrats. 

66DARTIES in America,” remarks the 

Springfield Republican, “are nearer 
chaos than cohesion. The old lines of demar- 
cation are torn as if into ribbons that flutter 
and stream after every political breeze.” The 
dissension in the Republican party between 
Mr. Taft and the insurgents has a correspond- 
ing dissension in the Democratic party between 
Mr. Bryan and the national Democratic leaders 
in Washington. Mr. Bryan’s assault upon Mr. 
Underwood for the latter’s course in regard to 
tariff legislation was virtually an assault upon 
the entire Democratic majority in the House. 
Mr. Underwood was sustained in his caustic 
reply apparently by Champ Clark and all the 
rest of the Democratic Congressmen. So far 
from retracting his charges, however, Mr. 
Bryan has continued to assail Mr. Underwood 
and by implication all those who stood with 
him. “If Mr. Underwood’s answer,” remarks 
The Commoner, “is satisfactory to the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, Mr. Bryan ap- 
peals from their judgment to the judgment of 
their constituents.” This sounds amazingly 
like a general defiance. Its significance comes 
from the fact that it pertains not to an inci- 
dental issue but to what is considered certain 
to be the dominant issue in the next presiden- 
tial campaign. It looks like a deadlock. Mr. 
Underwood comes out of the extra session of 
Congress as about the best accredited leader— 
certainly on the tariff question—that tlie Dem- 
ocratic party has just now. But Mr. Bryan 
reiterates the charge that Underwood is “not 
a thorogoing tariff reformer,” that the “mis- 
take” of placing him in charge of legislation 
has cost the party dearly. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Attitude. 
HERE are other cracks in the structure of 


existing parties. Mr. Sydney Brooks, a 
well-known British journalist, who has re- 
cently visited this country, has an article in 
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the Fortnightly Review that is disquieting to 
Mr. Taft’s friends. It professes to give the 
substance of a series of talks with Mr. Roose- 
velt, “using as nearly as possible the ex-Presi- 
dent’s ipsissima verba,” yet not professing to 
quote him with verbal accuracy, and suppress- 
ing many of his “major indiscretions.” The 
general inference is that Mr. Brook’s article 
was O. K’d by Mr. Roosevelt, at least as to its 
veneral purport. It represents the latter as 
“still frankly disappointed in Mr. Taft.” He 
considers that “both the Roosevelt cabinet and 
the Roosevelt policy have been abandoned” and, 
we are told, “Mr. Taft’s whole conduct of his 
office has forced the ex-President to confess to 
a decided error of judgment in selecting him 
as his successor.” Mr. Roosevelt, it is said, 
does not, nevertheless, wish to be reckoned as 
an anti-Taft man; but he gave Mr. Brooks the 
impression that if Woodrow Wilson is nomi- 
nated for President by the Democrats and Mr. 
Taft by the Republicans, Mr. Roosevelt “would 
probably have great difficulty in deciding how 
to vote.” His sympathy with Dr. Wilson’s 
views is closer than that with Mr. Taft, but 
then Mr. Roosevelt has always been a loyal 
party man and “to break with his party would 
involve a tremendous wrench and one that Mr. 
Roosevelt as yet”—note that “as yet”—“hardly 
contemplates.” About the time this article of 
Mr. Brooks’s came out last month some com- 
ment was excited by a call made by Mr. Bryan 
upon Mr. Roosevelt at the latter’s editorial 
office in New York City. The call was ex- 
plained as a merely casual and friendly one, 
but it has set some political imaginations to 
work none the less. 


Visions of a Third Party. 

‘OP HERE is no dividing line,” says the 
New York Times, “between the Re- 
publican progressives and the Democratic pro- 
gressives,” and it suggests that Mr. Bryan 
ought to support La Follette next year, since, 
“better than any Democrat in sight, he repre- 
sents what Mr. Bryan preaches.” Comment- 
ing on the formation of the National Federa- 
tion of Democratic Clubs in Washington a few 
weeks ago, formed “for the control of the 
Democratic primaries and convention next 
year” in behalf of the “fight against special in- 
terests,” the Cleveland Plain Dealer, another 
influential Democratic paper, sees visions of a 
third party. Referring to the men in control 
of this new Democratic organization—Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma, and Senator Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon—and to the men—Senators 
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ON THE 13,000-MILE CIRCUIT 
—Davenport in New York American 


Bourne and Clapp—in control of the National 


Republican ProgressiveLeague formed a 


number of months ago, the Plain Dealer says: 
“Divided by a party line only, these four 
United States. Senators are striving for the 
same objects. They represent probably in a very 
accurate sense the sentiments of a number of 
American voters running into the millions.” 


PEGGED DOWN 
—Macauley in New York World 
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ANOTHER MULE BEGINS BUCKING 
—Handy in Duluth News-Tribune 


, Old Parties Crumbling. 
5 tee same editor goes on to assert further 


that not only have these four Senators 
been talking about a movement that would 
bring togethe: all progressives, irrespective of 
past political affiliations, but that this talk “has 
spread beyond their own immediate circle.” 
The Plain Dealer proceeds with its political 
diagnosis as follows: 


“The possibility of a split at the Democratic or 
Republican conventions or at both conventions, a 
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Miss Democracy: “Now isn’t that just like William?” 
—Patrick in Fort Worth Record 
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break between the conflicting elements that will 
widen as the campaign progresses, no longer can 
be laughed aside. It is a possibility receiving the 
serious consideration of the most astute political 
thinkers in the country. It requires no wide 
stretch of imagination to conceive of conditions 
arising at the national conventions where the 
formation of a third party would evolve as a 
natural sequence.” 


The same. writer strongly intimates that 
Woodrow Wilson would be the most accept- 
able candidate for this possible new party. 
Sydney Brooks intimates that Mr. Roosevelt 
might support Wilson. Mr. Bryan has already 


spoken very favorably of Wilson. The fis- 
sures in both parties are widening. What is 
the answer? Anything you please. That is 


the beauty of the situation as it has developed 
up to the present time. 
Taft’s Nomination a 


. . Certainty. 
N THE meantime President Taft proceeds 


with his “invasion of the enemy’s coun- 
try,” talking about tariff, reciprocity, arbitra- 
tion, conservation and currency reform. Even 
as he started, some observers professed to see 
the insurgent opposition to him beginning to 
crumble. Of the thirteen insurgent Senators 
but eight, says the Washington Post, remain 
steadfast for La Follette. It speaks of the 
“rapid disintegration” of the movement as in- 
dicated by the recent declarations for Taft of 
Senators Kenyon, Brown, Borah and Dixon. 
Insurgency, says the Post, saw its height when 
a year ago the New Nationalism was pro- 
claimed at Ossawatomie. It has a “beggarly 
showing of numbers,” either within Congress or 
without, no campaign chest and no organization 
worth mentioning. “Wordy enthusiasm is not 
lacking, but the noise of frenzied politics, like 
the ‘water’ of frenzied finance, is subject to 
a ‘squeeze.’” The New York Times makes a 
detailed study of the situation, State by State, 
and concludes that there is “nothing to it but 
Taft,” so far as the nomination is concerned. 
Six States, with 96 delegates, are “practically 
conceded” to La Follette. He may get two 
more, with sixteen delegates. In five more 
he may get part of the delegations. A “very 
liberal estimate” would give him but 152 out 
of 1,063, leaving Taft 911 to nominate him on 
the first and only ballot. “William Lorimer 
himself,” says the New York Press, “has a 
better chance of being nominated for President 
next year than’ Robert M. La Follette has.” 
And the Press has been a La Follette paper 
for years. 
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THE TARIFF AS THE NEXT DOMINANT ISSUE 











The Tariff as the Next 
Dominant Issue. 

\ HAT will be the “dominant issue” in the 

coming presidential campaign? Judg- 
ing from newspaper discussion at the present 
time the tariff will again step into that posi- 
tion. The extra session of Congress wound 
up with a blaze of oratory on the subject of 
the wool tariff, the cotton tariff and the iron 
and steel tariff. President Taft accused the 
Democrats and insurgent’ Republicans of 
“playing politics” in undertaking to patch up 
bills without waiting for the report of the 
tariff board. Champ Clark, Mr. Underwood 
and Senator La Follette retorted sharply to 
the effect that if there was no necessity to 
wait for the tariff board before passing the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, there was no neces- 
sity to wait before passing a bill revizing the 
“indefensible” wool schedule. Governor Har- 
mon also stepped to the front with words to 
the same purport and with an attack upon the 
tariff commission idea. No such commission, 
he declared, “ever accomplished anything but 
delay, and if ever time is money it certainly 
is such to the tariff beneficiaries.” Champ 
Clark threatens the withdrawal of future sup- 
plies for the tariff board, if it is to be made 
the excuse for delay. The Democratic papers 
follow this leadership quite generally, playing 





WHEN TAFT GOES WEST | 





—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Deale 


up the ‘ariff question and assailing the tariff 
board as a device of the enemy. 


ffect of Taft’s Vetoes. 


E 

6¢—QY OBSTRUCTING tariff reform,” savs 

the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
“Mr. Taft has made the tariff the issue in 
1912.” “If there be one impression,” the 
New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger predicted six weeks ago, “among busi- 
ness men of this city [New York] respecting 
the political alignment of both parties next 
year,*it is that the presidential campaign will 
be fought almost exclusively over the tariff 
issue. There may be incidental and, relatively 
speaking, trivial issues named in the party 
platforms, but the great issue will center upon 
heavy, almost radical, revizion of the tariff 
downward.” And the same writer, Holland, 
went on to assert that the expert tariff com- 
mission would be brought, as an object of at- 
tack, into the very center of the issue. The 
Birmingham Age-Herald calls the tariff “next 
year’s great issue.” Champ Clark gives this 
view an official stamp of approval when he 
says that the President’s vetoes “raised an 
issue that will rage with unabated fury until 
the close of the polls in November, 1912.” 
The New York World thinks Mr. Taft is 
making a grave blunder in not side-tracking 









CAN’T STOP NOW 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Despatch 


the tariff and going before the country on his 
arbitration treaties, “one of the noblest 
achievements of twentieth-century statesman- 
ship.” If he carries out his present program, 
says the World, of throwing tariff revizion 
into the regular session of Congress, then 
“the tariff issue will dominate the session of 











G. O. P.: “Nothing like that in our family.” 
—Gregg in Denver Post 
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Congress and the attention of the country 
will: be riveted on that question.” 


Taft’s Tariff Program. 

N HIS “keynote speech” at Hamilton, 

Mass., shortly before starting out on his 

present western tour, President Taft had this 

to say regarding his coming course on tariff 
revizion: 


“I recognize the general demand throughout 
the country for a reduction of duties so far as 
that reduction can be made consistent with the 
maintenance of a measure of protection that 
shall enable the industries of the country to 
live. The time of the Chinese wall and duties 
exceeding the difference between the cost of 
production here and the cost of production 
abroad has passed, and we of the Republican 
party are under an obligation as soon as oppor- 
tunity comes to advocate and carry through a 
revizion of the tariff which shall meet the pres- 
ent popular demand and to which we are really 
pledged. Therefore, when the tariff board shall 
make its report in December on wool and cotton, 
I expect to submit to Congress recommendations 
based on their report for a revizion of both 
schedules. I have already expressed my opinion 
that the woolen schedule is too high, that it has 
prevailed for so many years that it ought to be 
revized, and the subject of complaint not only 
by consumers but also by those who are engaged 
in the industries affected. So far as I can help 
it, however, no such revizion will take place 
unless it is made with a full knowledge of the 
facts as found by an impartial investigation.” 


Announcement was made in the middle of 
last month, by the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, that all the 
tariff board’s investigations into the wool 
tariff had been “practically completed” and 
114 persons were then at work compiling the 
data obtained. 


Work of the. Tariff Board. 
HE work of the tariff board is not to re- 


vize the tariff nor even to advize Con- 
gress what it should do; but “merely to 
collect and collate facts pertinent to the tariff 
for the information of Congress.” It has no 
instructions, if the information of Henry R. 
Towne, treasurer of the National Tariff Com- 
mission, is correct, to follow any “principle,” 
either that in the Republican platform or any 
other, but “simply to ascertain facts.” It has 
had field experts, consisting chiefly of retired 
manufacturers or professors in textile col- 
leges, at work gathering facts about wool in 
Argentina, Australia, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and New Zealand. In this country, 
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more than ninety per cent. of the manufac- 
turers applied to have responded favorably 
to the board’s requests either to permit an 
original inquiry or to submit facts and figures 
for verification. “Under the arrangement 
pursued by the board, only the agent gather- 
ing the facts, the file clerk, and members of 
the board know to what firm a schedule 
belongs, the whole work in the office being 
done by means of a series of identification 
marks.” The board itself consists of Henry 
Crosby Emery, chairman, professor of political 
economy at Yale; James B. Reynolds, for- 
merly assistant secretary of the treasury and 
chairman of various trade commissions; Alvin 
H. Sanders, former secretary of the American 
Reciprocal Tariff League and president in 
1908 of the International Live Stock Asso- 
ciation of Chicago; William M. Howard, for 
fourteen years congressman from Georgia; 
Thomas W. Page, of Virginia, formerly pro- 
fessor of political economy in the University 


of California. 
* 


* * 


The Arbitration Treaties as 
a Menace to Peace. 


r ! MHE full and swift current of public 
sentiment which started to flow with 
such power when the general arbi- 
tration treaties were announced has 

encountered obstacles. Whether they are 

sufficient to stop and turn the stream or 
merely strong enough to reveal more clearly 
its depth and power remains to be seen. If 
the Senate committee on foreign relations 
has its way and Mr. Roosevelt has his way, 
this particular stream will be diverted into 
futile channels and lose practically all its sig- 
nificance to the world. Not that either the 
committee or Mr. Roosevelt has any desire 
to block the way of arbitration in specific 
cases; but arbitration in general, as expressed 
in these treaties with Great Britain and 
France, is declared to be not only dangerous 
to American interests and violative of our 
federal Constitution, but, in addition, an in- 
centive to international broils from which we 
are now entirely free. The treaty, says the 
committee, would prove to be “a breeder of 

war and not of peace and would rouse a 

series of disputes now happily and entirely at 

rest into malign and dangerous activity.” 

And Mr. Roosevelt says similarly: “To 

ratify the treaties in their present shape 

woud tend to breed disputes which mizht 
readily bring about war, because it would 
encourage foreign nations to open questions 


BOMBARDING THE ARBITRATION TREATIES 





CLIPPING THE WINGS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
DOVE 
—tTriggs in New York Press 


which, when we were actually faced with 
them, we neither could nor would arbitrate.” 


Mr. Roosevelt Opposes 


Mr. Taft 

M& ROOSEVELT’S objections are stated 

in the form of an editorial in The 
Outlook entitled “The Peace of Righteous- 
ness.” He does not mince words or try to 
soften in any way his direct opposition to 
President Taft on this subject. “Never be- 
fore,” remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
“have these two distinguished men been so 
openly and frankly hostile on any question of 
public moment.” Mr. Roosevelt has seen his 
ideas on conservation and railway regulation 
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and various other subjects materially modi- 
fied by the Taft administration. He has seen 
Pinchot and Garfield dropped and Aldrich and 
Tawney eulogized. Btit nothing has called out 
from him any public expression of direct op- 
position to any of Mr. Taft’s measures until 
now. There is even now, of course, nothing 
personal in the expression of his views on 
the arbitration treaties, President Taft not 
being mentioned in the editorial. But the 
sensation is none the less striking, for, as is 
well known, Mr. Taft is himself the prime- 
mover in the arbitration negotiations and 
considers that the two chief measures of his 
administration are’ the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada and these arbitration treaties. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s antagonism to the latter, 
therefore, is antagonism on a subject very 
dear to the presidential heart and a vital part 
of the administration’s record. 


Issues We Can Not 
Arbitrate. 

"THE first objection Mr. Roosevelt advances 

against the treaties is that they are “not 
straightforward.” All justiciable matters are 
to be arbitrated, but “there is hopeless con- 
fusion as to what justiciable means.” If we 
can’t define it clearly now, how much less 
likely that it could be clearly defined when 
conflict had arisen and passion was running 
high. The wording is so loose that one set 
of advocates declare that the treaties bind 
us to arbitrate everything, and another set 
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“THE PEACE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS” 
—Pielke in New York World 
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declare that we would not be bound to arbi- 
trate anything unless we wished to. “No 
moral movement is permanently helped by 
hypocrisy.” If the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Platt amendment (with Cuba), the right of 
foreign nations to interfere with our work 
on the Panama Canal, or our right to exclude 
any immigrants we choose to exclude, were to 
arise under these treaties, Mr. Roosevelt is 
sure that our representatives would privately 
or publicly inform foreign powers that the 
American people would never abide by an 
agreement to arbitrate. The proper way is 
to say in honest fashion, in the treaty, that 
“there are certain questions which this nation 
will not arbitrate at the dictation of an outside 
body,” for that is a fact, as Mr. Roosevelt 
views it, and “it is a wicked thing to put us 
in the position of promising what will not and 
cannot be performed.” General arbitration 
treaties are mere promises at the best; the 
really important thing is the practical applica- 
tion of the principle to specific cases. 


Righteousness Better Than 
Peace. 


HIS is sweeping enough, but when Mr. 
Roosevelt considers the provision in the 
treaties for determining what are justiciable 
matters, he grows contemptuous. The pro- 
vision is that in Article III for the creation of 
a Joint High Commission of six members, to 
determine whether or not any given quescion 
of dispute is “justiciab‘e” and therefore arbi- 
trable. “It is difficult,” says Mr. Roosevelt, 
“to characterize this provision truthfully with- 
out seeming to be offensive. Merely to speak 
of it as silly comes far short of saying what 
should be said.” He lays some stress on the 
fact that this Commission may possibly be 
composed entirely of foreigners; but in any 
event no sound argument can be made for 
permitting both the President and the Senate 
to delegate to it the exercize of the funda- 
mental and vital power of deciding whether 
a question is or is not arbitrable. That is 
exactly the sort of duty we elect the President 
and the Senate to perform. Mr. Roosevelt 
agrees with the “excellent report” of the 
majority of the Senate committee that these 
treaties would “breed disputes.” It is our 
duty, says Mr. Roosevelt in conclusion, to pro- 
vide peaceful substitutes for war “so far as is 
now possible, so far as human nature in the 
present-day world will permit.” But it is folly 
to believe in putting peace above righteous- 
ness and worse than fo!ly to pretend so to be- 
lieve. “The true lovers of peace, the men who 
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have really helped onward the movement for 
peace, have been those who followed, even tho 
afar off, in the footsteps of Washington and 
Lincoln, and stood for righteousness as the 
supreme end of National life.” 


Cygestiicn of the Senate 
ommittee. 


HE “excellent report” referred to by Mr. 
Roosevelt from the Senate committee on 
foreivn relations endorses the arbitration 
treaties except for the last clause in Article 
III, which provides for a Joint Hizh Commis- 
sion to decide whether or not a difference “is 
subject to arbitration under Article I of this 
treaty.” That is to say, whether an interna- 
tional difference is justiciab'e in its nature, 
“by reason of being susceptible of decision by 
the application of the principles of law or 
evuity,” for this is the wording of Article I. 
The first point the committee makes is that 
while in England and the United States the 
phraze “law or equity” has an exact and 
technical significance, the same legal system 
exists nowhere else, not even in France, and 
therefore the phraze would have to be con- 
strued in the broad and universal sense. “It 
will be seen, therefore, that there is little or 
no limit to the questions which might be 
brought within this article.” In the absence 
of any established rules of international law 
for the construction to be put upon the terms 
used, others might put upon them a construc- 
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—Hy. Mayer in New York Times 


tion entirely different from that meant by our 
government. To leave to a Commission to de- 
cide which construction is correct is, the com- 
mittee declares, equivalent to vesting in such 
Commission “the power to make for us an 
entirely different treaty from that which we 
supposed ourselves to be making.” This 
would be a delegation of powers “necessarily 
in violation of the treaty provisions of the 
Constitution.” The committee advizes the 
Senate to drop this clause of Article III from 
the treaty. This report, it is understood, was 
drafted by Senator Lodge, chairman of the 
committee. It is supported by Senators Smith 
(Michigan), Borah, Bacon, Shively, Clark 
and Rayner. Senators Root, Cullom and Bur- 
ton make a minority report. 


Senator Root to the Rescue. 

ENATOR ROOT, who drafts the minority 
report, lives up to his reputation. It was 

said of him years ago, by W. C. Whitney, that 
while other corporation lawyers told what 
couldn’t be done and why, Root told what 
could be done and how. Now that he has 
Uncle Sam for his client, Mr. Root continues 
to show how to do it. In reality, as Mr. 
Roosevelt points out, Mr. .Root has exact'y the 
same fundamental objection to the treaties 
that Senator Lodge and Mr. Roosevelt have. 
He says so, in fact. “It is true,” so runs the 
minority report, “that there are some ques- 
tions of national policy and conduct which no 
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—Robinson in New York Tribune 


nation can submit to the decision of anyone 
else, just as there are some questions of per- 
sonal conduct which every man must decide 
for himself.” Does Mr. Root therefore pro- 
ceed to amputate the treaties? He does not. 
He proceeds skilfully to interpret them. 
“The undoubted purpose,” he remarks, “of the 
first article of these treaties is to exclude such 
questions from arbitration as non-justiciable. 
If there is danger of misunderstanding as to 
whether such questions are indeed effectively 
excluded by the terms of the first article, such 
a danger, of course, should be prevented.” 
But how? It is very simple when you know 
how. Mr. Root knows how. It is not at all 
necessary, he says, to change the treaties. He 
would merely insert in the resolution of con- 
sent to ratification the following clause: “The 
Senate advizes and consents to the ratification 
of the said treaty with the understanding, to 
be made a part of such ratification, that the 
treaty does not authorize the submission to 
arbitration of any question which depends 
upon or involves ‘the maintenance of the 
traditional attitude of the United States con- 
cerning American questions, or other purely 
governmental policy.” That clause, Senators 
Root, Callom and Burton. agree, would safe- 
guard all our vital interests. 
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Senator Root’s Way Out. 
THs suggestion is a beautiful piece of 
diplomatic work. It seems to concede 
everything Senator Lodge and Mr. Roosevelt 
urge in opposition and yet, by a few lines in a 
Senate resolution, without changing the trea- 
ties, it averts entirely the danger which these 
gentlemen and various others, including Ad- 
miral Mahan, have seen in the treaties. At 
the same time it “saves the face” of the Presi- 
dent and of Secretary Knox perfectly, so 
perfectly that the President at once, in a pub- 
lic address, declared himself in entire accord 
with this minority report.- Also the sugges- 
tion has abundant precedent. When this 
country joined in the Algeciras convention 
and in the compacts constituting the Hague 
tribunal a very similar course of action was 
taken. To be sure such a course now would 
give us an arbitration treaty limited in its 
scope. But there can be no doubt that Secre- 
tary Knox and President Taft, with their legal 
phrazeology, fully intended to limit it. Sen- 
ator Burton thinks they succeeded in doing so. 
He quotes Professor John Bassett Moore, of 
Columbia University, “one of the greatest 
living authorities on the subject of arbitra- 
tion,” who declares, in The Independent, that 
the treaties just as they stand do not include 
questions of policy such as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, national expansion, and the development 
of military, naval, commercial or financial 
power. The treaties include, says Professor 
Moore, just such questions as we have been 
arbitrating with Great Britain for a hundred 
years. Only instead of waiting, as we have 
done, for special agreements, preceded by pre- 
liminary quarrels and menaces, it is now pro- 
posed to establish permanent means of dispos- 
ing of the same class of questions without the 
preliminary quarrels. 


Some Lonesome Newspapers. 


S° FAR as public sentiment is concerned, 
as expressed in the press of the country, 
neither Senator Lodge’s report nor Mr. 
Roosevelt’s editorial seems to have checked 
the current toward arbitration that set in 
weeks ago. There is very little newspaper 
opinion to sustain their opposition. The Bos- 
ton Transcript defends Senator Lodge from 
what it terms unjust criticism, but goes no 
farther in support of his contention than to 
insist that there are two sides to the question 
at issue. The New York Press is in a pretty 
lonesome position in maintaining that the 
treaties are part of an “ill-considered program 
of the trouble-breeding peacemakers,” and the 
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Senate committee has done wisely and patriot- 
ically to “smash” them. If the treaties do 
include such matters of policy as the Monroe 
Doctrine, we do not want them, it thinks; and 
if they do not include such matters then the 
treaties are not worth fighting about. The 
Churchman, a religious weekly in New York 
City, opposes the treaties on the ground that 
they give “opportunity for a distinct retreat 
from the Hague court.” The point of this 
objection (made also by the Senate commit- 
tee) lies in the fact that the Joint High Com- 
mission revives the idea of confining member- 
ship in the commission, if insisted upon by 
either party, to nationals instead of to wholly 
disinterested outsiders, which latter course is 
the conception of the Hague convention. The 
Louisville Post is also dubious over the trea- 
ties as they stand, for it is very sure the Amer- 
ican people are not disposed to arbitrate the 
Monroe Doctrine, and it is impressed by the 
statements of Hannis Taylor, in the Washing- 
ton Post, to the effect that the only practical 
outcome of these treaties is the submission of 
that Doctrine to arbitration and the moment 
it is made clear that that Doctrine is not to be 
included, that moment the European powers 
will refuse to be parties to the treaties. 


The Press Cries Out for 
Arbitration, 


S° MUCH for the newspaper opposition, 
which is almost negligible. The press 
has, for the most part, not only refused to 
follow the opponents of the treaties, but has 
shown a surprizing amount of resentment 
over their attitude. The Senate’s hostility has 
been attributed by many papers to mere selfish 
regard for Senatorial prerogatives. Thus the 
Boston Herald asserts that if the fear of loss 
of a little prestige is to prevail in the Senate 
in this case “it should convince the country 
that it needs not a new treaty but a new 
Senate.” “The President,” says the Los An- 
geles Times, “will have the backing of the 
whole country in his fight to cancel this paltry 
and preposterous action of the Senate commit- 
tee and to maintain the original vigor of the 
treaties.” The Denver Republican is certain 
that “a great mistake, a most unfortunate 
retrogade movement, will be made if the Sen- 
ate fails to give its approval to these treaties,” 
and in that event the Senators “will be con- 
demned on every hand.” The New York 
Evening Post is not blind to a certain degree 
of risk that the nation incurs in making such 
treaties, for the most carefully drawn treaty 
“can not take a bond of fate or foresee every- 
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TIED UP 
—Macauley in New York World 


thing in the future.” But war also has its 
hazards and “enlightened and human public 
men will hazard something for peace.” It is 
hard for the Post to believe that Senators 
are entirely sincere in all their “horrible imag- 
inings about the future,” and it has no doubt 
that the Senate means mischief with the 
treaties. But no other act of President Taft’s 
has commanded such general applause, and 
the people will not go with the Senate “in 
being unwilling to venture something if only 
peace might lie in level shafts of light across 
the land.” 


, , Emasculating the Treaties, 
F THE clause which the Senate committee 


- wishes to eliminate is droppei—the one 
about the Joint High Commission—then in 
the opinion of the Springfield Republican 
(and many other papers) “the most valuable 
part of the entire scheme goes by the board.” 
There should be, it thinks, “an organized, con- 
certed movement to mobilize public opinion 
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in support of these treaties and in hostility to 
the emasculating amendments which are sure 
to be pressed upon the Senate,” and it sug- 
gests that this is an excellent way to use, just 
now, part of the income from that ten-million- 
dolar fund given by Mr. Carnegie not long 
ago for the promotion of peace. The Balti- 
more Sun admits that there is “some ground 
for the position of the Senate”; but notwith- 
standing the objections, the rejection of the 
treaties or their material amendment would 
be “an international misfortune.” The Phila- 
delphia Ledger is certain that the prerogatives 
of the Senate are adequately protected and 
the Senate opposition “can only be regarded 
as originating either in an unwillingness to 
aid in the extension of the reign of law to 
international as well as domestic affairs, or 
in a determination to withhold from arbitra- 
tion certain items of policy regardless of jus- 
tice or right.” The Chicago Tribune thinks 
(with most of the dailies) that “it is incon- 
ceivable that if the difference should involve 
the Monroe Doctrine or any other great na- 
tional policy two of the three American com- 
missioners would hold it arbitrable.” The 
American people, it concludes, “desire tl: 
ratification of the treaties and are surprized 
that any Senator should oppose them.” 


The Monroe Doctrine. 

VEN the Monroe Doctrine the Baltimore 
American would be willing to give up 

in part rather than lose the arbitration treaties. 
If it be admitted that that Doctrine might 
be involved, it says, “the question may well 
be raised whether there is any merit in pre- 
serving the full scope of the Doctrine if, by 
narrowing somewhat the range of its appli- 
cation, grave provocations might be avoided 


Hoke Smith leads the line-up on the left of the reader, then come Wilson (Woodrow), Tener (once a League pitcher), 
Plaisted, Aldrich, Pothier, O’Neal (agin’ the initiative), Norris, Kitchin, Carey, Gilchrist and Vessey. 


THE HOUSE OF GOVERNORS 





and the perils involved in the Monroe Doc- 
trine itself might be mitigated.” The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch thinks that “treaties 
that have met with the favor of the coun- 
tries accustomed to war are not treaties that 
should be set aside even for the high and 
noble purpose of preserving the rights and 
dignity of the American Senate.” The San 
Francisco Chronicle charges that “practically 
all the opponents of unrestricted arbitration 
are those concerned with the production or 
use of the materials of war and those whom 
they can directly influence.” It says further: 
“The people of the United States are more 
nearly unanimous in their determination that 
all disputes with foreign nations shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration than they have been on 
any other question of public policy since the 
foundation of the Republic.” The New York 
‘Vorld also believes that “practically the en- 
tire nation” has set its heart upon these 
treaties, and “the generous hopes of humanity 
must not be so thwarted.” The Monroe Doc- 
trine, it holds, “does not differ in its relations 
to arbitration from any other vital American 
policy”; that is to say, it is to be assumed 
that an impartial tribunal will apply the prin- 
ciples of justice and the light of reason, and 
if the vital policy of a nation is involved will 
so determine matters as not to sacrifice or 
modify it. The New York Times thinks Sen- 
ators “will incur very grave responsibility if 
they thwart his [Taft’s] noble plan and bring 
his singular triumph to disaster.” 


“The Outlook” versus 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


OR does Mr. Roosevelt fare much better 
at the hands of the press than the Sen- 
ate committee fares. Even the magazine— 
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Governor Hay leads this line, and then in order come Cruce (part Indian) and Shafroth and Wilson, 








Noel and Ha: 


mon and Spry, Burke and Hadley and Mann, Hawley, Crothers and Glasscock, Foss, Jordan (Sec’y) and McGovern 


HOLDS ITS ANNUAL SESSION 





The Outlook—of which he is contributing 
editor, has a series of editorials, presumably 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, taking direct issue with 
him. It compares the present treaties with 
the general arbitration treaty negotiated in 
1908, in Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
and now in force. It does not see any differ- 
ence of vital importance between them. The 
treaties of 1911 do not, so far as it can see, 
mark any great advance over the treaty of 
1908, except that they reaffirm and re-empha- 
size the desire to avert war by arbitration, 
and this is a “real advantage.” The New 
York Tribune scouts Mr. Roosevelt’s appre- 
hensions that a Joint High Commission con- 
sisting entirely of foreigners ever would be 
constituted to pass upon an important issue. 
The treaties permit the Commission to be so 
constituted, just as our federal Constitution 
permits the Senate to be composed entirely of 
deaf mutes or naturalized Polacks. “There 
are lots of things in this world which are 
theoretically permissible and possible, yet 
which have no more chance of being realized 
than we have of catching larks under a fall- 
ing of the skies.” Nor is Mr. Roosevelt cor- 
rect, in the judgment of the Springfield Re- 
publican, in saying that the Joint High Com- 
mission is “to determine that any given ques- 
tion whatever must be arbitrated.” What that 
Commission is to determine is whether the 
difference comes within the scope of Article 
I—nothing more. Mr. Roosevelt’s attacks 
upon the treaties, the same paper thinks, “in- 
dicate nothing else than a ferocious desire to 
kill the treaties by whatever means.” “The 
logic,” so the Cleveland Plain Dealer con- 
cludes, after an analysis of Mr. Roosevelt’s 









objections, “is all with Mr. Taft, the frenzy 
all with Colonel Roosevelt.” 


* 
* * 


The House of Governors. 


66 E ARE now. an_ independent 
body,” said Governor Woodrow 
Wilson to a score and a half 


of other Governors meeting in 
conference last month. “The vitality of this 
conference,” he continued, “is manifested by 
the fact that it has released itself from federal 
guidance.” The Conference of Governors is 
beginning to take on the semblance of not 
only an independent but a permanent body, 
It prefers to be known now as the House of 
Governors. Last year it created a permanent 
secretary—William George Jordan, formerly 
editor of Current Literature. It plans also 
to establish soon permanent headquarters and 
to have therein a library containing such in- 
spirational literature as the revized statutes 
of every State, the State constitutions, the 
blue books and the innumerable reports of 
State institutions. When any State carries 
on an investigation of anything, such as the 
pollution of streams, insect pests, juvenile 
crime, the Black Hand or white slaves, for 
instance, it will be the duty and pleasure of 
the permanent secretary to have the results 
carefully filed away and copies placed at the 
service of any of the Governors. It is be- 
lieved that much duplication of labor will 
thus be saved and the appointment of many 
needless commissions to do what has already 
been done will be averted. Twelve years ago 
the State of La Follette, which has started 
so many things, started a legislative reference 
library. It is on the knees of the gods that 














Copyright, Brown Bros. 
“I AM ON A HUNT AND I HAVE GOT A GUN” 


Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New Jersey, was a 
very conspicuous person at the meeting last month of 
the House of Governors. Some ill-disposed people even 
said the meeting was manipulated to boom him for a 
presidential nominee. But he is in no apparent need 
of any such manipulation. 


the House of Governors shall have a great 
legislative reference library where “all the 









- Governor. Wilson, of New Jersey, welcomed the visiting 
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latest models of bills’ shall be on exhibition, 
and where a legislator may even go to have 
a biil for any purpose he has in mind prop- 
erly framed. The House of Governors must 
look out or it will not only be diminishing 
the number of lucrative jobs on State com- 
missions, but the number of lucrative law- 
suits for our lawyers as well. 


The Governors and the 
Initiative. 


HE session last month, held in New Jer- 
sey, after being welcomed gracefully by 

Dr. Wilson, was warned by the Governor of 
Wyoming, in feeling words, against “Jersey 
lightning.” Then it proceeded to discuss vari- 
ous topics such as “Strengthening the Power 
of the Executive,” “Employers’ Liability,” 
“The Inheritance Tax,” “The Right of the 
State to Fix Intrastate Traffic Rates,” “State 
Control of Public Utilities’ and “Problems 
of Prison Labor.” The subjects look like very 
safe ones, but you never can tell about that 
in the year preceding a presidential cam- 
paign. The very first topic, for instance, 
started quite a heated discussion on the initi- 
ative, the referendum and the recall. Gov- 
ernor Norris, of Montana, expressed his 
earnest opinion that the Governors ought to 
be allowed to initiate legislation, and when 
the legislatures refuse to pass their bills they 
ought to be empowered to submit them to 
the people for a referendum vote. Then Gov- 
ernor O’Neal made some equally earnest re- 
marks to the effect that if the people are to 





See St 








governors at the’<opening session of.the. House of 


Governors. One facetious governor remarked that there weré only two menibers’ of ‘the ‘House who were-.not 


hopeful aspirants to the White House, one of the two not beiug eligible because he was born abroad. 
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CONTEST OF “WETS” 
be enabled to frame and enact laws without 
the aid or intervention of either the Governor 
or the Legislature, the control of these func- 
tionaries over legislation is very materially 
reduced. The governor can not veto such 
legislation, no matter how much it may vio- 
late the constitution. The only recourse is 
) the courts, and when the recall of judges 
ilso comes in as an auxiliary to the initiative 
nd referendum, the courts cease to be a bul- 
vark against the tyranny of majorities and 
“degenerate into tribunals organized chiefly 
to register popular judgment on legal ques- 
tions.” This brought the Governor of Wis- 


‘onsin to his feet with a defense of “enlight- 
ened public opinion” and “the popular will,” 
and the Governor of New Jersey to his feet 
with remarks about the “serious suspicion” 
the people have of the sources of legislation 
to-day and the “serious distrust” that pre- 
vails concerning legislatures. 


The Governors Worry About 
Railway Rates. 


Ait this as a result of the first paper pre- 
é sented. A still more interesting develop- 
ment followed the reading of a paper by Gov- 
ernor Aldrich on ‘The Right of the State to 
"ix Intrastate Traffic Rates.” Governor Ald- 
rich severely criticized Judge Arthur L. San- 
born, of the U. S. district court, for a recent 
decision in the Minnesota rate cases. Judge 
Sanborn denied the right of the state to fix 
maximum rates on freight and passenger 
traffic within its own bounds over interstate 
railways. A number of other cases involving 
the same point are already before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They will be 
argued in the October term and the governors 
are seemingly very anxious about them. “If 
the right of regulation of the rates of trans- 
portation in intrastate commerce shall be de- 
nied the several states,” said Governor Aldrich, 
“then there will be enjoyed by the railway 
companies the right to fix intrastate rates of 
transportation free from any supervision or 
regulation.” On the suggestion of Governor 
Harmon a committee of three Governors— 
Harmon, Hadley and Aldrich—was appointed 
to appear before the Supreme Court in behalf 
of the states. This action marks a distinct 
development of. the House. of. Governors. 
Some of the papers call it an “epochal” event 
and others intimate that it is a political byplay 
to make capital for Governor Harmon in his 
presidential aspirations. It is evident that the 
House of Governors presents interesting - po- 
litical possibilities in the years to come. 


AND 


“DRYS” IN MAINE 


“NO ONE IS BIG ENOUGH TO REJECT A 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION” 


Governor Harmon divided interest with Governor 
Wilson at the meeting of the House of Governors. 
Hoke Smith says the ticket Harmon and Wilson or 
Wilson and Harmon would be invincible. 


Contest of “Wets” and 
“Drys” in Maine. 

HAT was a sardonic trick fate played 

last month upon the Prohibitionists. 

While the Second International Pro- 

hibition Conference was in session 

at the Hague, on the very day that was set 
for “a roll call of the nations, to give the 
delegates and others present opportunity to 
report the notable progress which the prohib- 
itory cause continues to make around the 
world,” came the news fram Maine. The 
news was to the effect that the State of Neal 
Dow, the State where Prohibition was born 
into the world, had voted it out of its consti- 
tution by a small majority. The report was 
denied the next day, reaffirmed the day after, 
denied again the third day. It will take a 
corrected official count to decide whether 
the “wets” or “drys” really won. In any 
event another battle, and perhaps a harder 
one, will have.to be fought before Maine and 
State Prohibition are divorced. Maine had 
statutory Prohibition for thirty years before 
she considered it worth while (in 1884) to 
change her constitution. Even if the “wets” 
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THE “MAINE” QUESTION 
—Los Angeles Daily Times 


find that their majority of 26 votes stands, 
statutory Prohibition remains until the legis- 
lature meets and repeals it. And what one 
legislature repeals another may re-enact. The 
hope of Governor Plaisted and many other 
party leaders in Maine that the election might 
result in eliminating the liquor question from 
politics seems likely to be blasted by the small 
majority, whichever way it went. Neither 
side is likely to accept such a verdict. 


“Original Packages.” 

ee is served on the country that 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Congress- 

man from Alabama, who was one of the Pro- 
hibition speakers in the Maine battle, has de- 
termined to present a bill before Congress for 
“national Prohibition.” The proposition is 
not, of course, a novel one. Senator Blair, 
of New Hampshire, spent ten years urging 
such a bill upon the upper house. It was 
fever taken very seriously, even by the Pro- 
hibitionists, since the only way national Pro- 
hibition can be effected is by amending the 
federal Constitution, and that requires a two- 
thirds vote of Congress and ratification by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 
What Mr. Hobson may mean is something 
less heroic, but far more to be feared by the 
foes of Prohibition. The story. of the “orig- 
inal package” decision is recalled to mind in 
a volume just published by the Anti-Saloon 
League, entitled “The Federal Government 
and the Liquor Traffic,” written by William 
E. Johnson, chief special officer of the U. S. 
Indian “Service. That decision (Leisy vs. 


Harden) by the U. S. Supreme Court was to 
the effect that no State has the power, with- 
out permission of Congress, to prevent the 
shipment of liquors into its borders from 
another State and its sale and delivery “in 
unbroken original packages.” This was a 
facer not only for Prohibition States, but for 
license and local option States as well. Pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Congress and 
the Wilson law was enacted, providing that 
all shipments of alcoholic liquors into one 
State from another “shall upon arrival in 
such State or territory be subject to the op- 
eration and effect of the laws of such State 
or territory,” etc. The Supreme Court ruled 
that “arrival in such State or territory” meant 
delivery to the consignee. Congress has for 
years been importuned to change the Wilson 
law so as to give the State jurisdiction over 
liquor shipments as soon as they enter its 
borders. That is now the strategic point of 


the whole Prohibition battle. 


Mobilizing on Washington. 
TH contest in Maine shows this c‘early. 
The argument urged on voters by the 
“Non-Partisan Self-Government League” was 
that “Prohibition does not prohibit.” What- 
ever strength that argument possessed was due 
to the facility with which shipments of liquor 
were made from neighboring States—espe- 
cially from Boston—into the cities of Maine. 
Over these shipments the State has no juris- 
diction until after they reach the consignees. 
The effect of that situation has been told a 
thousand times in print. Governor Cobb, who 
made a determined effort in 1904 to enforce 
the law, has been quoted by Holman Day as 
saying in an interview with him: “If I, for 
the social, economic and moral benefit of the 
rising generation of the State of Maine, were 
to choose between the enforcement of Pro- 
hibition as I have been able to enforce it with 
my best efforts; if I were to choose between 
Prohibition as I have been able to enforce it, 
and selling rum as freely as sugar over the 
counter of my store; I would unhesitatingly 
declare for free rum.” Yet it is a matter of 
general knowledge that there have been no 
breweries or distilleries in Maine for decades. 
Practically all the liquor surreptitiously sold 
there is shipped from outside the State. 
That Mrs. Stevens, head of the W. C. T. 
Union, and Mr. Hobson have immediately 
announced their determination to carry the 
war into Washington, D. C., is probably sig- 
nificant of a general mobilization of the anti- 
liquor forces upon the nation’s capital. 
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CZAR’S PRIME MINISTER SHOT 








THE JUVENILE TROOPS FOUGHT NOBLY 


ne of the features of the “Dry” campaign in Maine last month was the parading of Sunday schools with banners 


and war cries and 


The Czar’s Premier Slain. 

WO bullets from a revolver in the 
hands of an alleged agent of the 
Finnish patriots brought Russia’s 

great statesman and Prime Minister, 

Peter Acadievich Stolypin, to death’s door as 
he sat in a box at the opera in Kieff. The 
Finns repudiate all connection with the agi- 
tator whose shot killed Stolypin, but for some 
reason they are held responsible for the latest 
tragedy in the political life of the Czar’s em- 
pire. That political life had just entered its 
most acute phaze since the creation of the 
Duma. It was Stolypin, according to the 
Helsingfors correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, who forced through the Russian 
council of ministers the recent resolution to 
incorporate part of the province of Viborg 
with Russia. The question was taken as a 
test of Stolypin’s attitude to progressive ideas. 
He had slipped back to reaction. The Finns 
have for months protested that this forcible 
disruption of one country by another in time 
of peace is “a monstrous violation of the laws 
and customs of civilization.” It was no less 
shameful a violation, declares our British con- 
temporary, of Finland’s constitution and of 
the oaths taken by successive Czars to guar- 
antee Finland her autonomy. There was no 
shadow of legality in Prime Minister Stoly- 
pin’s action except that the proposal was to 
be laid before the Finnish Diet. Everyone 
knew that the Diet would refuse its assent 


Prohibition songs. 


and everyone in Helsingfors has heard the 
more or less definite threats of assassination 
made against Stolypin within the past month. 
sut the Finns repudiate the assassin 


Stolypin’s Ways. 
O RUSSIAN statesman in recent years 
has so conquered the favorable opinion 
of Europe as the country gentleman who was 
dragged from his retirement to assume the 
responsibility of government. Peter Acadi- 
evich Stolypin has been described as a man 
so evenly balanced between the forces of re- 
action and of progress that he sided with 
neither. His failure has been predicted over 
and over again. Slowly but surely he had 
won to his way of thinking the best minds of 
his country, but he never found favor with 
the radical element. In such dailies as the 
Paris Temps and the Berlin Vossische Zei- 
tung he was upheld as safe, constructive and 
well-meaning. He understood the crisis fac- 
ing his country as perhaps no other living 
man did or could, remarks the Paris Figaro. 
“He looked upon his work as one of orderly 
development from the old autocratic Russia 
of Nicholas II. into a free, constitutional, pro- 
gressive Russia for the little Czarevitch to 
rule.” In this the present sovereign was with 
him. The plan was to hand a constitutional 
State over to the successor of Nicholas II. 
But it was to be a “unified” empire, not a 

series of detached or semi-detached regions. 
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OF FRANCE IN THE FIGHT FOR 
MOROCCO 


Jules Cambon, ambassador of the French Republic at 
the court of William II., sustains the fame he has won 
by his many years of successful negotiation in the diplo- 


CHAMPION 


matic corps. He is the spectacled man in the grayness 
of advanced years. 


The Czar’s Plans. 

NY idea that the shooting of his Prime 
Minister may lead the Czar into a policy 

of reaction is not sustained by recent reports 
from St. Petersburg. His state of mind is 
analyzed in some correspondence from St. 
Petersburg which has been given prominence 
in the Paris Débats. Nicholas II. is firmly 
committed to a progressive policy, “moderate- 
ly applied.” He is, however, convinced that 
Russia needs “further unification.” The effort 
to establish liberalized institutions has been 
foiled to some extent by the administrative 
chaos resulting from excessively localized 
mi‘itarism and bureaucracy. In all parts of 
the empire a system of federated administra- 
tion has been strengthened by Stolypin’s ad- 
vice. One trouble was Finland. The admin- 
istrative machinery there seemed to the Czar 
and to the men about him a standing menace 
to the future of Russia as a “unified” state. 
That was not the point of view of the radical 
elements which fought Stolypin. What really 
underlies the attack on Finland, according to 


them, was “the fact that this country, amid 
the darkness of Russian bureaucracy, repre- 
sented the light of an independent and demo- 
cratic people—a perpetual reminder to op- 
pressed Russia of what under happier circum- 
stances she might herself attain.” Hence for 
the past few weeks there had been in certain 
advanced European organs like the Paris 
Humanité, the Berlin Vorwiarts and the Rome 
Avanti a series of attacks upon Stolypin and 
rumors that he was the object of some con- 
spiracy or other among the Jews as well as 
among the “patriotic” in Finland, in Poland 
and even in the “free communities” through- 
out Siberia. 


Stolypin in World Politics. 

“PROUGHOUT the period of Stolypin’s 

supremacy in the councils of his imperial 
master, Russia has effaced herself from world 
politics. This complete change of attitude on 
Russia’s part was styled by that famed student 
of Russian affairs, Dr. E. J. Dillon, in The 
Contemporary Review, “an historic event.” It 
marked, he says, a new departure. It in- 
augurated a period of recuperation. Stolypin 
meant that Russia shou'd withdraw into her- 
self and gather up her forces, content to watch 
outward events as an interested but almost in- 
active onlooker. Internally she was to rule 
her vast provinces in a conservative but 
benevolent spirit. The Jews, for some reason, 
seem to be outside the scope of Stolypin’s ad- 
ministrative benevolence. The Finns them- 
selves did not hate Stolypin so virulently as 
did the Jews. One of their strongest cham- 
pions, Angelo S. Rappoport, thus puts the 
Russian question in The Fortnightly Review: 


“The Russian Jews have gradually arrived at 
the conclusion that their only salvation consists 
in the overthrow of the autocratic régime—in 
the establishment of a constitutional Govern- 
ment, in the promulgation of laws of equity and 
justice, in the liberation of Russia from the yoke 
of tyranny and oppression. And Russian Jews 
have been heroically fighting for these aims with 
a courage and perseverance which can only mect 
with the unstinted praise of all friends of justice 
and freedom. 

“Exile and prison, solitary confinement, corpo- 
ral punishment, Siberia, mines, the knout and the 
nagayka of the Cossacks, were all powerless to 
crush the revolutionary spirit of the Russian 
Jews. They fought, and are still fighting, for 
their very lives. 

“Just as their co-religionists in other countries, 
they are simply asking to be treated as human 
beings and to enjoy the protection of the same 
laws as their fellow-citizens.” 





THE WAR SCARE OVER MOROCCO 


ie 


A SOCIALIST DEMONSTRATION AGAINST WAR 


The excitement over Morocco in Berlin was so intense that the Socialists, fearing an outbreak of hostilities 


between Paris and Germany, met to protest against the idea. 


The votes with both hands for an arbitration of 


the difference between the two powers was as picturesque as it was unanimous. 


Emperor William Takes a 
and in the Moroccan 
jame. 


EXATION is a mild term for the 
sentiments attributed to Emperor 

William as the smartest of the sev- 

eral crises of which Morocco is the 

center came to a head last month. Only the 
urgent representations of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor prevented the hasty elimination from 
the negotiations of that Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter whose talks with Jules Cambon have 
been an international mystery since June. It 
is manifest, to summarize further the gossip 
inspired by the present deadlock, that there 
exists some “gentlemen’s agreement” or other 
to keep secret the exact details of these tortu- 
ous negotiations. Yet both parties, as the 
London Times remarks, have evidently been 
negotiating with the fear of public opinion be- 
fore them. “The cession of the French Congo 
to Germany or that of German Togoland to 
France, as originally contemplated, does not 
represent a transaction which is comparable 
with the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine; but 
these proposals are sufficiently grave, from 
the national point of view, to make it desirable 
that public opinion be sounded before any- 
thing irrevocable has been done.” As for a 
cession of French Indo-China to Germany in 
exchange for official Berlin’s consent that 


Morocco become part of the colonial empire 
of the republic, the thing is proclaimed in 
Paris organs “imbecile and unthinkab!e.” 
Nevertheless, Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter 
was asking a fortnight ago for a huge area of 
French territory somewhere, unless every for- 
eign daily is on the wrong scent altogether. 
The net result of his “conversations” is the 
substitution for the original complication be- 
tween Germany and France of a new compli- 
cation between Germany and Britain. That, 
we read in our foreign contemporaries, is the 
source of Emperor Wil‘iam’s irritation. 


Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter 
in Disfavor, 


ETURNING somewhat unexpectedly to 
his capital, Emperor William, says the 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels), always in 
touch with world politics, permitted Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter to become aware of the 
imperial displeasure. The brilliant head of 
the foreion office in the Wilhelmstrasse at 
once signified his intention to resign. He had 
already sustained one or two humiliations. 
While the crisis over Morocco was yet tense, 
while the exquisite Herr was insisting upon an 
irreducible German minimum, the equally 
polite Jules Cambon, who does the talking for 
France, produced irrefragible proof that Em- 
peror William had gone over the Herr’s head 








THE CONVERSERS 
[“It seems to be hoped that in the course of the next few days the conversations between Herr von Kiderlen- 


Wachter and M. 
Times of August 3.”—The Times, August 16.] 


to make a concession which France has been 
urging for many weeks. Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter, if we may believe European news- 
paper gossip, sat dumbfounded. He felt that 
he had lost his sovereign’s confidence. He de- 
termined to resign. He and the Imperial 
Chancellor actually journeyed to Swinemiinde, 
off which region the Emperor was yachting, 
only to learn that his Majesty regarded 
Morocco from a point of view quite different 
from that of the bureaucracy in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Hence the month’s mysteries. 


War or Peace in the 
Balance. 


ALtHo he went somewhat light-heartedly 
into the Moroccan imbroglio with France, 


it has at last dawned upon Emperor William, 
to follow the narrative of the Paris Matin, 
that he faces war at closer range than he sup- 
posed. He has resolved that Germany must 
“retreat.” The retreat will be effected in good 


order, but its essential character remains. 
His Majesty felt that Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter was not compromizing enough, not 
yielding enough. “He was not playing the 
game of bluff with the necessary skill,” as the 


Cambon may have reached a stage beyond the point marked by the announcement published in The 


—London Punch 


London Post says, altho, the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung retorts, the distinguished Herr did 
no bluffing at any stage of the negotiations. 
In any event the chances are, fears the Lon- 
don Telegraph, that the present unsatisfactory 
situation will drag on for some time longer. 
“Emperor William himself has taken the situa- 
tion in hand and he is a firm believer in de- 
lay.” French papers accept this idea. “The 
negotiations will be of long duration,” says the 
Journal (Paris), “and they will be threatened 
several times with a rupture.” Germany, it 
predicts, will try to irritate France into a 
hasty indiscretion. 


Berlin Papers and the 
Emperor. 


ARELY have Berlin dailies ventured 
upon so open a criticism of the Emperor 
William as characterizes comments in Pan- 
German organs like the Post. Germany was 
gaining her point in Morocco, declares this 
Jingo paper, until it entered the head of the 
“loftiest dignitary” to interfere with Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter. “Germany has known no 
such humiliation since the days of the first 
Napoleon.” His Majesty is referred to as one 





BERLIN 


who, having lost the old-time Teutonic cour- 
age, is too eager for peace at any price to 
advize his country in a crisis. Even such 
careful organs as the Berlin Tag find room for 
comment to the effect that Germany has been 
“bluffed” out of her rights in Morocco 
through the “slyness” of the English. “Ger- 
many should take this problem by the horns 
and prove that she can settle her affairs with 
France regardless of the wishes of the Brit- 
ish.” That, says the Berlin Post, was Em- 
peror William’s own idea. As soon as he 
learned that Britain would not be neutral he 
became alarmed and returned in haste to Ber- 
lin. From that time Germany’s demand for 
a coaling station on the Moroccan coast was 
abandoned. 


Moroccan Agonies, 
UST why there should exist at all so por- 
tentous a crisis as that of Morocco is a 
subject into which the well-informed I/ndé- 
pendance Belge, one of the weightiest authori- 
ties on world politics, enters minutely. No 
one, it avers, would assert seriously that 
Morocco of itself is worth a general European 
conflagration. Morocco is but the pretext. 
In this Moroccan problem, Germany thinks 
she has discovered a solution of all the diffi- 
culties which present themselves to her in the 
great sphere of world politics. On previous 
occasions, Germany has made use of Morocco 
as an instrument in efforts to break down the 
policy of isolating Berlin and for the addi- 
tional purpose of intimidating France. At the 
present moment Germany uses Morocco as a 
lever for the aggrandizement of her colonial 
empire. Time was when Germany posed as 
the protector of Mahometan interests and the 
defender of international justice. To-day 
Germany is seeking what she calls “compen- 
sations.” Morocco is the trumpet through 
which Berlin blows the blast of her resolve to 
interfere everywhere in the world where there 
are troubled waters in which to fish. 


Pan-Germanism and World 
Politics. 


ERMANY, where Morocco is concerned, 
has suffered no injury for which she is 
entitled to compensation, we are reminded by 
the Indépendance Belge in its exposition of 


Berlin policy. The principle of German 
action, says our authority, is that as soon as 
France, through the logical, natural outcome 
of events, obtains an increase of power, Ger- 
many must at all costs secure a similar exten- 
sion of her influence. Pushed to a logical 


DEMANDS UPON 


PARIS 


AS FAR AS THEY’LL GET 
—Westerman in Ohio State Journal 


conclusion, argues our Belgian contemporary, 
this premise implies that every time a civil- 
ized nation enlarges jts possessions by means 
of its energy and sacrifices, something must 
be given to Germany merely because she 
claims to be the stronger party and because 
she threatens to employ her strength against 
any power which might venture to resist her 
demands. This “wild pan-Germanism,” as the 
Brussels organ deems it, is, it insists, the 
source of all the unrest which weighs upon 
present world politics. No power will con- 
cede a claim which consists in the limitation 
of its own growth for the sole benefit of Ger- 
many. Yet that is what Germany demands, 
Morocco being but an exemplification of the 
attitude. 


Berlin Demands Upon Paris. 

AN ASSUMPTION underlying the Ger- 
man demands—that she possesses cer- 

tain precious rights in Morocco which are 
only to be renounced in consideration of com- 
pensation elsewhere—is dissipated in a mo- 
ment, avers the London Times, by reference 
to the actual terms of the Act of Algeciras. 
Those terms, formulated some five years ago, 
are still constantly misquoted and misunder- 
stood, says the British organ. Their general 
effect is but to give international recognition 
to the special position of France and Spain as 
guardians of “order, peace apd -prosperity” in 
the Moroccan Sultan’s dominions. These 
blessings were to be brought, the London 
Times notes further, “by means of the intro- 
duction of reforms based upon,the triple prin- 
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ciple of the sovereignty and independence of 
his Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of his 
states and economic liberty without any in- 
equality.”- An initial reform, to which the 
first chapter of the act is devoted, was to be 
the reorganization of the police. For this 
work the French and Spanish governments 
were empowered to place officers at the Sul- 
tan’s disposition. Their mandate runs five 
years—expiring in two months. 


. The Algeciras Act. 
MOROCCO the interests of Germany, 


N 
7 like those of the other powers signatory to 
the Act of Algeciras, except France and Spain, 
are purely economic, explains the London 
Times. “Nor do these economic interests rep- 
resent any serious proportion of the total vol- 
ume of trade with Morocco.” At the present 
moment, ‘»r instance, they represent approxi- 
mately one fourth of the value of those of 
Great Britain, which have increased in the 
past few years to over a third of the whole. 
Practically nothing had been heard until 
within the past two months of those special 
economic and commercial interests in the 
neighborhood of Agadir*which were originally 
announced as the motive for the despatch of 
the German gunboat to the Atlantic coast. 
Yet it is in return for these “valuable assets” 
—vague mining concessions and some orders 
secured by commercial travelers from Berlin 
—that Germany demands the concession from 
France of the coast and interior of the French 


Bilis 


IN WAITING-ROOM 
—Hy. Mayer in New York Times 


Congo together with the contingent reversion 
held by France over the Congo State! Berlin 
must know, the British organ says, that such 
a “bargain” could not be entertained for an 
instant by “any conceivable French govern- 
ment.” 


Britain between Germany 
and France. 


head Germany seeks in her negotiations 
with France assumed last month a 
totally new aspect partly through the repudia- 
tion of alleged “official” statements in the 
Berlin press and partly because of British in- 
timations to the Quai d’Orsay and to the 
Wilhelmstrasse. Altogether false are the 
hints in some quarters that from the com- 
mencement of the negotiations Germany has 
never aimed at securing a sphere of influence, 
a strip of territory or a naval harbor in 
Morocco. Thus far there is agreement be- 
tween the Tagliche Rundschau, a leading ex- 
ponent of pious court opinion, and the clerical 
Germania, organ of the Roman Catholic 
Center party. Germany, says the Rundschau, 
wanted something definite in Morocco when 
M. Ju'es Cambon and Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter opened their famous “conversations” 
so many weeks ago. But the German govern- 
ment let the plan drop. “After the interfer- 
ence of Britain and the consequent increased 
truculence of France, any such acquisition 
meant war—war by Germany against the 
threefold coalition of France, Britain and 
Russia, while support of Germany by Austria 
was uncertain.” France is the power that 
threatens war, not Germany. 


: Evil Genius of France. 
RANCE is so unfortunate as to have an 


evil genius in the Moroccan crisis, de- 
clares the clerical Berlin Germania, and that 
evil genius is Great Britain. Harmony and 
good will characterized the “conversations be- 
tween M. Cambon and Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter” until the English Prime Minister 
discharged into the peaceful atmosphere a 
thunderbolt of war. The result has been to 
substitute for the original “conversations” be- 
tween Berlin and Paris a threat of war be- 
tween Germany and Britain. This is the 
history of the month’s diplomacy as one de- 
rives it from the indignant Germania. “The 
drafts of the French notes which go to Berlin 
are furnished in London; and Trance, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has humiliated her- 
self into a state of vassalage to the island 
empire.” The Morocco negotiations supply 





WOULD GERMANY FIGHT ENGLAND? 


this exponent of German clerical policy with 
proof that the Quai d’Orsay at Paris is only a 
dependency of the foreign office in London. 
The Caillaux ministry at one crisis in the 
negotiations actually awaited instructions 
from Downing street before sending a des- 
patch on to Berlin, insists this authority. 
“France has thus renounced her independence 
in world politics.” 


The French Position. 
Nee could have been more delight- 
1 ful than the tone of the conversations 
between Jules Cambon and Herr von Kider- 
len-Wachter when they discussed Germany’s 
complete effacement in Morocco, to follow the 
history of the month’s events in the Berlin 
Germania. France seemed to want all north- 
ern Africa as far as Egypt. She was ready 
to “buy Berlin off” with the most liberal con- 
cessions. “Conciliatory French replies justi- 
fied expectations that an understanding would 
be reached in a fortnight.” Britain was 
seized with alarm at the prospect that Ger- 
many might get a region upon which English 
eyes have been fixed longingly. France was 
told to “fight.” She was given the most bind- 
ing assurances of support. The readiness of 


the British government to pledge London’s 
credit and the King’s navy to the French side 


in the event of war is said in the German 
daily to have taken the French cabinet com- 
pletely by surprize. Only Théophile Delcassé 
did not stare with stupefaction. He has 
known for tén years that England will stand 
behind any respectable power that bezins a 
war on Germany. Berlin yielded at once. 
Thus runs one inspired history of the month’s 
excitements. 


Why War Seems Remote. 

ERMANY will not make war on account 

of Morocco. That statement was re- 
peated with such insistence in so many re- 
sponsible and officially inspired Berlin organs 
last month as to gain credence. If the nezo- 
tiations between M. Cambon and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter broke down, the result, 
says the Débats (Paris), would be the sum- 
moning of a new conference of the powers in 
the immediate future. The French have, with 
this idea in mind, shown a tendency to pro- 
tract the negotiations, complains the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung. One should not talk of 
negotiations between Berlin and Paris, says 
the Tag, when the feal parties in interest are 
Great Britain and Germany. Mr. Asquith, we 
read in this organ, is employing the same 
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policy as that which Mr. Gladstone pursued 
towards Austria-Hungary so many years ago. 
Then Mr. Gladstone said: “Hands off Bosnia- 
Herzegovinia.” Now Mr. Asquith says: 
“Hands off Morocco.” This means, the Ber- 
lin daily adds, that Britain intends to exercize 
a sort of police control over Germany, to 
which the latter can never submit. Germany 
must henceforth regard Great Britain as her 
open and declared foe. 


Would Germany Win? 

How a war between Germany and Great 

Britain would work itself out has be- 
come a timely theme to many important Ber- 
lin organs, discussing the most dramatic 
phaze of the Moroccan strain. “Germany 
need not fear such a war,” avers the some- 
what Jingo Deutsche Tageszeitung, “but for 
Great Britain war would mean the annihila- 
tion of her position as a world power, even if 
she should succeed in destroying our fleet.” 
In hostilities between the two countries Great 
Britain wou:d suffer so severely at sea as to 
sink to the level of a second-class naval power. 
The whole world would then set upon her, 
Russia, for instance, appropriating Persia, 
Japan invading India and the United States 
seizing the West Indies. Britain’s strength 
would be further sapped, in the opinion of this 
Berlin commentator, by revolt in some of her 
dependencies. When the war had ended Ger- 
many would make good her own losses at the 
expense of subjugated France. Nevertheless, 




















ALARM 


Luoyp-Gzorce (alarmed at the Moroccan situation): 
“Hold! Germany can’t run in this race. She might 
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concludes this paper, Germany is so anxious 
for peace that she has striven at every step 
to conciliate the French, who grow more and 
more supercilious as they realize the help they 
may expect from the English. 


Press Polemics Over 
Morocco. 


HAT war over Morocco which the world 
would not wish to see between France 

and Germany proceeds fiercely enough be- 
tween the newspapers of London and those of 
Berlin. The press campaign has just taken 
the form of a pitched battle involving the 
Kreuz-Zeitung with The Times, the Vossische 
with The Mail and ever so many Blatter with 
innumerable Posts. “It is peculiar that the 
German government, which has an ambas- 
sador at Paris and receives a French Ambas- 
sador at Berlin,” says the London Post, for 
instance, “can not begin comparing notes with 


the French government without first sending: 


a warship into the territorial waters of 
Morocco and thus suggesting to the world 
that guns might go off.” “What a sinister 
circumstance,” remarks the Berlin Kreuz- 
Zeitung, “that Paris and Berlin can not work 
together for peace in Morocco without being 
warned of Britain’s resolve to bring on war.” 
The German public expects its government to 
act the part of highwayman, says the London 
Post. Professor Schiemann, the Kaiser’s ad- 
vizer in world politics upon occasion, avers in 
the Kreuz-Zeitung that “it is the fervent de- 
sire of wide patriotic circles that Germany 
shall establish herself in southern Morocco.” 
The Professor in the Kreus-Zeitung proceeds: 
“There can be no question of the fulfilment of 
this desire if the aim of the negotiations is to 
be the adjustment of French interests and our 
own in Africa.” “In other words,” comments 
the London Post, “if we want to take what 
is not ours we must expect not negotiation but 
fighting.” “Naturally,” says the Kreus-Zei- 
tung, “the great British dailies befoul the 
Moroccan question with the filth of a world 
in which it is their business to bring on strife 
that the mistress of the seas may rule and 


ruin.” 
* 


* * 


King. George as a Labor 
Leader. 


EORGE V. emerged from the social 
upheaval which brought his king- 
dom within measurable distance of 
starvation withi so enhanced a pres- 

tige as to inspire #* general endorsement 
‘nbroad of the opinion of the Jndépendance 
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Belge (Brussels), that his Majesty is the 
most successful labor leader of the age. It is 
an open secret in London that royal influence 
exerted the pressure which brought the great 
railway magnates to a conference with the 
leaders of union labor. Never before had 
wage-earners sat in council on an arbitration 
board under circumstances so exceptional as 
those which led David Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to find a solution of 
the crisis when the Prime Minister was turn- 
ing to the military. The letter of thanks 
addressed by the King to the fiery Welshman 
whom the great strike has raised to a new 
pinnacle of renown has no precedent, observes 
the London Post, in British annals. The 
King, if we may believe the Paris Temps, al- 
lowed his sympathy with the strikers to reveal 
itself in a mode positively daring and alto- 
gether unprecedented. His Majesty’s course 
is explained in the light of two great facts. 
To begin with, he has studied the labor ques- 
tion for years. The rate of wages, the hous- 
ing of the working classes, the claims of 
“labor’”—these things have interested him for 
years. But his Majesty’s course was dictated 
by a profounder policy. The British royal 
house invariably sides with that element in the 
nation which shows that it is gaining the 
ascendancy. The early kings were with the 
aristocracy. The Tudors fought with the 
rising middle class. To-day the King is with 
the workingman, whose political power more 
and more decides his country’s destinies. 


Aftermath of London’s 
Strike. 


T THE very outset of the great strike, 
his Majesty decided for himself that it 

had nothing of a revolutionary character 
about it. So much we read in French dailies, 
which take no stock whatever in the fiery 
comments of British organs like the London 
Times, the London Post, the London Stand- 
ard, and other exponents of conservative 
ideas. The strike did not spring from any 
agitation by professed enemies of the estab- 
lished order of things, says the London 
Nation. It was neither conceived, nor organ- 
ized, nor directed by the official and recognized 
leaders of Socialism or even of trade union- 
ism. The labor party as such and the Social 
Democratic federation had nothing to do with 
the upheaval or rather with the series of up- 
heavals until just before the very end. The 
whole affair, as Keir Hardie observed to one 
of the editors of the Indépendance Belge, was 
a purely economic movement and destitute of 





THE GRAND MARCH FROM TOWER HILL TO NORTH LONDON 


This demonstration assured the success of the “walk out’ at a critical time. There had been wavering among 
ie men, but the leaders of the movement organized a grand: march through the streets which was too impressive 


a spectacle not to be contagious as an example. 








A BRITISH WAY TO BREAK A STRIKE 


This armored motor truck guarded by troops was one of the sights of Liverpool during the recent upheaval. 


trikers arc here being 
all political siznificance. It was not “fomented 
by Germany,” as the Paris Matin ventured to 
think, nor inspired by French syndicalism— 
the latter a peculiarly Gallic form of labor 
agitation aiming at the government of all in- 
dustry by trade-unions exclusively. 


Prosverity of England. 
Roe the past two years Eng'‘and has en- 
joyed an extraordinary industrial and 


commercial prosperity, to follow the analysis 
of the great drama with which the London 


Nation provides its readers. The “boom,” 
while increasing the prices of commodities 
and swelling the balances kept by manufactur- 
ers in their old-fashioned banks, brought no 
golden harvest to men whose sources of in- 
come are their strong arms only. Wages re- 
mained at the very mean level they had 
reached ten years ago. Workers, even in 
those occupations entailing the least exertion 
of human intelligence, had grasped the simple 
truth behind their pinching poverty. King 
George had grasped it, by the way, when he 
was still Prince of Wales. His Majesty has 
listened to many a plaint on the subject in the 
course of the addresses it was once his custom 
to make at gatherings of workingmen. As for 
the toilers themselves, they saw no remedy. 
Strikes had been discredited among them by 
the series of defeats which even powerful 


conveyed from the jail to the 


courthouse, 


trade-unions have sustained in the past de- 
cade. Even politics and the labor party 
effected no rise in wages. Not, indeed, that 
the labor party is discredited. But experience 
has shown of late that the presence of some 
fifty Ramsay Macdonalds or Tom Manns in 
the Commons does not wring an extra shilling 
a day out of a Lancashire mill owner for the 
loom tender who aches to improve his condi- 
tion. The feverish activity of the elections of 
last year was followed by lassitude in labor 
circles. There was even a reaction of senti- 
ment as regards strikes. They seemed to have 
lost favor. 


t Labor’s Little Triumph in 
ondon. 


QUcH was the situation when, on the eve of 
the coronation, a short and sudden but 
somewhat sharp strike broke out among the 
London dockers, longshoremen and unskilled 
workers on the liners. The nervousness with 
which King George conteniplates unrest among 
the working classes is zby this time per- 
fectly we'l understood. His Majesty is said 
to have referred rather pointedly at the time 
to the chagrin he felt at the existence of a big 
strike in his own capital when bunting was 
displayed everywhere in honor of the greatest 
ceremonial event of the reign. That labor 
war was most unexpectedly terminated by a 
complete victory of the men. The effect upon 
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SERVANTS OF THE BRITISH RAILWAYS AS MASTERS IN A CRISIS 
The man shown in profile is the self-effacing and genial Harry Gosling, grand strategist of the late strike and 


1 high official of the Amalgamated Society of — eaeey pe. 4% : 
a world-famed contest while it lasted. 


the small room in which they sit was the center o 


workers in all trades was more than astonish- 
ing. They were intoxicated. “Strikes,” says 
the well informed Indépendance Belge, “be- 
came once more the fashion.” From one end 
of the kingdom to the other wage-earners en- 
gaged in transportation deluged the great 
corporations for which they worked with de- 
mands for more pay. These demands were 
in many cases promptly conceded. The move- 
ment cu!minated when London faced starva- 
tion and “peaceful picketing” in Liverpool 
reached too wholesale a scope for police and 
military combined to neutralize its effects. 
llad the situation been prolonged England 
must have reached a stage which the Indépen- 
dance Belge pronounces indistinguishable from 
civil war. Yet the military were never per- 
mitted to take the final logical step. It was 
King George, according to the mass of testi- 
mony available in the press of Europe, who 
forbade any wholesale massacre. 


Another Scene in the 
Commons, 


ONFRONTED with a national railway 
strike, a thing which had never yet oc- 
curred in Great Britain, the government acted 
through the military, explained Winston 
Churchill in the Commons when the crisis 
was over. Had the strike lasted one more 


He is surrounded by his aides, and 


week, there must have been a total cessation 


of industry, he averred. “It might have been 
plunged into an abyss of horror such as no 
man wou!d care to contemplate. I do not 
know that in the history of the world a similar 
catastrophe can be shown to have menaced an 
equally great community.” After referring to 
the acts of violence that had been committed, 
Mr. Churchill affirmed that if the local police 
had been left to cope with the disorders, there 
would have been bloody riots, serious loss of 
life and wholesale destruction of property. 
There were six or more attacks on railway 
stations. There were many more on signal 
boxes. There were innumerable attempts to 
stop trains and stone them. Telegraph and 
signal wires were cut in all directions. Whole- 
sale looting was indulged in by persons with 
previous good records. Persons hitherto re- 
spectable were seen going home from shops 
with bundles of clothes they had stolen—not 
in the least ashamed of what they had done. 


Subtlety of King George. 

p STILe attention has yet been paid by the 
English, observes the Paris Matin, to the 
extension of the personal influence of the 
monarch which the great strike and its attend- 
ant upheaval effected. Ordinarily a British 
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King reigns without ruling. The short perio. 
since the accession of George V. indicates that 
he is to have an unexpected influence upon the 
course of his country’s history while he lives. 
It was the King who decided the fate of the 
memorable struggle between Lords and Com- 
mons which deprived the upper house of its 
traditional power over legislation. George V. 
could have refused the pledge asked of him. 
He might have decided that the question go 
before the people. The English seem dimly 
aware that a new spirit has come over their 
monarchy. The old custom of never referring 
to the King in debate has been in abeyance. 
The woman suffragists have’ striven to enlist 
the sympathies of the King in their move- 
ment. The transformation of the Commons 
from a body of voluntary legislators to a 
paid assembly is said to have had the sanc- 
tion of the King. The King’s interest in the 
trade-union legislation to be taken up by the 
Commons when it reassembles in a few weeks 
has never been disguised. Neither was. his 
concern in the tremendous upheaval of which 
the destiny was in his hands. The supreme 
lesson of Britain’s latest upheaval is, there- 
fore, that her sovereign must be reckoned with 
in considering the final outcome of what was 


but a warning—“possibly a little heeded warn- 


ing’”—of social troubles yet to come. The 
prospect inspires in our contemporary a vague 
conjecture that perhaps the British King is 


a Socialist. 
* 


* 


Insurrection of Women in 
France. 


HAT sanguinary insurrection of the 
women of the working class against 
the high cost of living which filled 
the month’s despatches from France 

and Belgium is reported in the Paris Temps 
to be smouldering in places where it has not 
already assumed an ominous aspect. The 
feminist upheaval began in the industrial and 
mining disiricts of the northern departments 
of the republic, say the telegrams in the Lon- 
don Times. Later the disturbances extended 
to Burgundy and Brittany, finally spreading 
beyond the border into the dominions of King 
Alfred. Riots prevailed for days in many 
communities. In some they took on so ugly a 
character that several regiments of infantry 
were mobilized and bloody conflicts with mobs 
of women ensued. The greatest violence is 
reported from the famed industrial town of 
St. Quentin in the French department of the 
Aisne. There the infantry had to be rein- 
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forced with cavalry with no-appreciable effect 
upon the rioters for some time. “There was 
not a grocery shop left in.the town without 
broken windows.” Other communities had 
their markets sacked, their shops looted, their 
warehouses invaded and burned. Butchers, 
grocers and milkmen closed their stores. 
“The women began this singular campaign,” 
reports the London Times, “and have been 
most prominent in it, but more violent ele- 
ments are joining in.” A trade-union noted 
for its adhesion to the radical idea of syn- 
dicalism—the control of industrial production 
by the trade-unionists engaged in it—exploits 
the disorder of the hour by a very active 
propaganda which the more extreme Parisian 
dailies of the Lanterne type uphold vigorous:y 


Feminine Violence. 


AFTER the recent wine riots throughout 

the champagne region and in view of 
the unexpected features of the tremendous 
strike in England, it would, in the opinion of 
the London Times, be “foolish to regard the 
present movement as insignificant or devoid 
of danger.” The tensity of the Moroccan 
crisis did not take the mind of Premier Cail- 
laux from this domestic war. There was even 
a cabinet meeting for the sole purpose of de- 
vizing measures to meet the situation. “It 
has been decided,” we read, “to ameliorate the 
difficulty by administrative measures tending 
to secure lower freight rates on certain food 
stuffs and otherwise to facilitate their impor- 
tation.” The tariff is, none the less, to con- 
tinue as it stands. The troops will remain in 
the area of upheaval for the present. Order 
and the rights of the tradesmen to sell at 
whatever prices obtain in the open market 
will be maintained. It is the opinion of the 
Paris Temps that the agitation of the women 
against the high cost of living took on a revo- 
lutionary complexion and this “must at any 
cost be rubbed off the face of affairs.” What 
the women will do next is not clear. 


Woman and the Cost of 
Living. 


HIS whole affair is so curious and so in- 
teresting to the London Times as to 

open up a new vista in the economic struggle 
to that organ of British opinion. Its comment 
it freely concedes to be affected somewhat by 
the recent gigantic turmoil over wages nearer 
home. The demand, it says, which the French 
housewives are making that prices shall be 
lowered is the converse of the usual demand 
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A CONSEQUENCE OF THE REFUSAL 


OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO KEEP THE 





BOXER INDEMNITY 


When the huge sum pegeerty allotted by Peking as our share of the Boxer fund was returned by Washington, 


the Chinese Council decide 


assembled at Princeton. 


that wages shall be raised and it is easy to see 
how it comes about: 


“French women are exceedingly thrifty and 
admirable domestic managers. Prices are their 
affair, as wages are the business of the men. 
They have their own ideas of what they ought 
to pay for everything down to a centime. It is 
what they have been accustomed to pay, and to 
be called on to pay more hurts them in a very 
sensitive spot. They are not used to much fluc- 
tuation in market prices, which vary but little 
in normal times. But recently they have been 
called on to pay a good deal more for many 
things, and they bitterly resent it. The natural 
impulse of these indignant ladies is to turn on 
the tradesman who charges what they consider 
exorbitant prices. When he excuses himself as 
a helpless intermediary between the producer and 
the consumer, they extend their attentions to the 
farmer and wreak vengeance on him. The move 
cannot properly be called a strike; it is rather 
in the nature of a boycott. Yet it is the con- 
verse of a strike, and has ultimately the same 
object in view. Whether the object be attained 
by raising wages or lowering prices, it is in the 
end a question of securing comfort. But. the 
French housewives would probably continue to 
resent high prices even if their power to pur- 
chase were correspondingly increased. That is 


to use the money for education. 
from the eighteen provinces to attend American universities and academies. 
All are native Chinese, Americanized to the minute. 


Chinese youths and maidens are re ularly selected 


This year’s body of students was 


the way in which they look at it. We are afraid, 
however, that they will have to be content with 
the other remedy. The prices cf food have 
risen all over the world, and are likely to rise 
from general causes, one of which is the very 
rise in wages secured by the working classes. 
They spend more money on food, and particularly 
on meat, causing a large expansion in demand, 
which from natural causes cannot be quickly 
overtaken by supply.” 


+ 


Japan’s Anti-American 
Premier. 


N ANNOUNCING to the poetical Mut- 
suhito his willingness to assume afresh 
the functions of Prime Minister in 
Japan, the Gallicized and perfumed 

Marquis Saion-Ji might as well at the same 
time, the Paris Eclair thinks, have predicted 
that his country’s relations with the United 
States will again become “difficult.” One of 
the coincidences of the Marquis Saion-Ji’s 
career to our French contemporary is the cir- 
cumstance that whenever he influences his 
country’s policy there arises a crisis or some- 
thing like it in the direction of Washington. 
Not that the Marquis would be rude to the 
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THE BITTER FOE OF LAURIER IN CANADA 


Henri Bourassa, the distinguished French-Canadian 
statesman, led a revolt of his habitant countrymen 
against the Prime Minister. Bourassa is eloquent, 
popular and an advocate of the theory that Laurier 
must go. 


United States. No one could be more “cor- 
rect in form” than the new Prime Minister of 
Japan, who is experienced in official arts and 
a fine product of: Japanese culture, polished in 
Paris. He has avowed for this country a pro- 
found respect, altho in France he is described 
as “imbued with German ideals of militarism.” 
He succeeds a Prime Minister whose marked 
amity for America has never, the French daily 
says, been open to suspicion. The diplomacy 
of the new cabinet is entrusted to that Baron 
Uchida who was so conspicuous as his coun- 
try’s representative in our own capital during 
the embarrassments connected with California. 
Uchida is famed for what goes in negotiation 
by the name of tact, but he is peculiarly avail- 
able in the Saion-Ji ministry, the French 
dailies think, because he “knows the Uncle 
Sam temper and the Uncle Sam way.” That 
he takes the portfolio of foreign affairs at all 
proves to the Eclair that negotiations of su- 
preme importance with the United States are 
pending. 


Will Japan Antagonize Us? 

IS not in foreign affairs that the new 
ministry in Tokyo expects to find its em- 
barrassments, however, according to the Lon- 
don Times. The Saion-Ji ministry will stand 
or fall, it predicts, with the success or failure 
of Mr. Yamamoto in solving the financial 
problem. Now Mr. Yamamoto is a financier 
of large fortune whose head for figures has 


‘been one of the wonders of the money-lend- 


ers of the world. He seems to possess a 
genius for extracting hope from muddled ac- 
counts. He has traveled widely on borrowing 
expeditions for his native land, his success in 
placing large loans in the great wesfern cap- 
itals being phenomenal. The task before him 
has to do with financing the contemplated in- 
crease in the navy. That there will be such 
an increase, despite official denials to that 
effect, is asserted with confidence by the Ber- 
lin Kreus-Zeitung. There wii:l, however. be 
no new loans. The forthcoming battleships 
are to be paid for out of revenue. Incidertal- 
ly the Saion-Ji ministry may be taken as a 
step away from the policy of stern repression 
which resulted in the execution of Kotoku, 
the alleged anarchist agitator. Katsura, the 


Premier who has now quitted office, looked 
with peculiar horror upon all radicalism, all 


impiety, all departure from extremely correct 
orthodoxy. The Marquis Saion-Ji, we are 
reminded by the Paris Action, received his 
political training in France. He includes 
Rousseau, whom he reads in the original, in 
the list of his favorite authors. Socialistic 
ideas will not henceforth be stamped out like 
the small-poxs» But even the Action notes the 
reputation of tiie, Marquis as a man who pre- 
fers Germany to the United States. 


* 

* 
Canada’s Reply to Taft. 
ANADA brought her excited political 
campaign to a close amid a clamor 
in which the advantages to be de- 
rived from closer commercial rela- 
tions with the United States seemed lost in 
the wider question of the Dominion’s loyalty 
to Britain. Sir Wilfrid Laurier may hold his 
own in the West, thinks the careful cor- 
respondent of the .London Mail, “where 
farmers want greater freedom of trade with 
another country”; but it is feared that the 
grand old man of the Dominion has lest 
ground in the Fast. “Quebec is hostile, fer 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s influence has waned.” 
His threat to retire from public life should 
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the returns bring him defeat is interpreted as 
a confession of alarm. “A stronger appeal 
could not have been made to French peasants, 
who for fourteen years have looked upon Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier as the defender of their race, 
religion and language.” Had Mr. Bourassa 
not placed himself at the head of a Nationalist 
movement in the maritime provinces and to 
some extent joined forces with Mr. Borden, 
who leads: the opposition, Sir Wilfrid, all 
prophets agree, must have come easily back 
to power. Mr. Bourassa had one object only 
in view—the overthrow of Laurier. If the 
elections fail to give a decisive majority for 
either Liberals or Conservatives, the position, 
all authorities agree, will prove embarrassing. 
The Dominion, remarks the London Post, will 
find herself in the position of Great Britain, 
where Mr.*John Redmond stands between two 
ereat political groups to confuse the policies 
of both. Canada’s prairie provinces, say all 
prophets, will pronounce in favor of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. Everything else is on the knees 
of the gods. 


Deminion Election Prospects. 
[| TSSRALS throughout Canada have in- 
sisted since the struggle began that the 
reciprocity agreement brought 


their forces 
together instead of dividing them. Liberal 
activity, conjectures the London Times, which 
has followed the contest carefully, suffered 
somewhat from too long a lease of power. 
“The Conservatives, on the other hand, be- 
lieve that the reciprocity pact roused the 
country out of a protracted state of political 
indifference, the combined result of great 
prosperity and an absence of any striking 
issue of policy or principle.” It has been the 
most desperate political campaign Canada has 
lived through since Sir John A. Macdonald’s 
great triumph of twenty years ago. The 
reciprocity agreement, according to the Lon- 
don organ, brought the standards and the war 
cries of that famous contest once more to the 
front. It has been the main issue. It has not 
been the single issue as we Americans too 
hastily assume. Religious sentiment, racial 
hatreds and local issues always complicate a 
contest at the pol's in Canada. “There is 
some latent feeling, which has more than once 
become acute, regarding the claims of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Quebec.” 


Canrdian Press Agitation. 

AD the Liberals and Conservatives o 
Canada confronted one another alone 

in the contest, the issue, as the London Times 


TO TAFT 


THE GREATEST LIVING CANADIAN 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has just ended one of the most 
exciting political campaigns in the history of the 
Dominion. Altho he is seventy, he spoke night after 
night with a brilliance and a physical endurance that 
made him the wonder and admiration of his supporters. 


remarks, would still have exhibited its con- 
fusing features. Canadian press comment 
brings that fact out vividly, as the most 
casual perusal of dailies like the Toronto 
Globe and the Montreal Star wi:l show. The 
latter dragged the renowned imperialist Rud- 
yard Kipling into the fray by means of a 
letter in which the author of “The Reces- 
sional” warned Canadians that they are but 
nine millions against an absorbing ninety 
millions. Mr. Kipling forgot a circumstance 
to which the London Times has again and 
again called attention: “For the first time in 
the politics of the Dominion a third party 
entered the lists with some prospects, if its 
own prophets be credited, of holding the bal- 
ance between Liberals and Conservatives.” 
It is a party more hostile to British ideals, as 
voiced by Mr. Kipling, than to anything else. 
This party, calling itself “Nationalist,” is led 
by Mr. Henry Bourassa, a former follower 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and by Mr. Monk, a 
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THE CANADIAN CAMPAIGN AT ONE OF ITS ACUTE PHASES 


The province of Ontario was fiercely coughs and the mass meetings in its various towns were all well attended. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier is addressing a meeting o 
in opposition to reciprocity. 


former follower of Richard Borden. How 
this third party stood on the issue of reci- 
procity it did not make quite certain. 


3ourassa’s Policy. 
OURASSA approached the subject of 
reciprocity with “a Delphic ambiguity 
which would do credit to the darkest of 
seers,” as one of his critics affirmed. Bou- 
rassa’s followers seemed in the closing days 
of the struggle to contemplate the Taft bar- 
gain of Sir Wilfrid as something on the whole 
dangerous. They evaded that issue whenever 
they could, as the Toronto Globe observes and 
as the French Canadian press indicates. The 
subservience of the Canadian Prime Minister 
to British imperialist policy is denounced 
again and again in the Evénément, for in- 
stance. His creation of a Canadian navy is 
horrifying to the Presse of Montreal. “This 
naval policy exposes French-Canadians to the 
dire fate oi seeing their sons torn in an im- 
perial crisis from their homes and sent to die 
for causes in which they have no concern.” 
Misrepresentation, according to the London 
Times, could no farther go, but the reports of 
that daily concede the effectiveness of the 
argument among the habitants of the East. 
Mr. Bourassa has revealed platform qualities 
of rare effectiveness in talking to immense 
audiences of his countrymen. 


fruit growers, who, more than any other element, were wrought up 


Strength of Canadian 
Partics, 


[NTERPRETATIONS of the result in 

Canada must be made in the light of the 
strength of parties when Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
resolved to appeal to the country. At the dis- 
solution the Liberals numbered 130. The 
Conservatives were 88. The three seats still 
remaining to make up the total of 221 were 
held by one labor member, one independent 
and one nationalist. The Liberal majority 
over the Conservatives was thus 42. Over all 
factions united it was 39. Sir Wilfrid’s party 


*had in the last session lost the support of four 


among its number, including the brilliant and 
very influential Clifford Sifton. This distin- 
guished foe of reciprocity was at one time a 
member of the liberal ministry. His orations 
on the theme of the pact fathered by Presi- 
dent Taft have been a feature of the struggle. 
In the western provinces he fought reciprocity 
with a fervor and an eloquence that revised 
some ideas of Sir Wilfrid’s capacity to “sweep 
the prairies.” On the other hand, Mr. Haul- 
tain, a famed leader of the opposition in 
Saskatchewan, has refused to act with his 
party by fighting the reciprocity idea. This 
and the attitude of the grain growers’ com- 
bination gave Sir Wilfrid’s followers great 
hope. No calculation of party strength in the 
Dominion is worth much, however, in view of 
the position in Quebec, 
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KELLOGG THE 


N THE closing day of August the last 
dealings which Wall street is likely 
to witness in the stocks of the 
Standard Oil “trust’—that is to say 

of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
—took place on the curb. Hereafter there 
will be dealings in the stocks of thirty edd oil 
companies scattered all over the Union and, 
presumably, competing with each other. But 
the Standard Oil trust is, legally, no longer 
existent. It has sold its last share of stock, 
transacted its last business, cut its last 
“melon,” issued its last order, fought its last 
battle. How much better the new scheme of 
things will be for the public, how much ac- 
tual competition will ensue, is for the future 
to determine. But the federal courts are not 
to be fooled with, and there is no doubt that 
something important, something very impor- 
tant, has happened. 

No one man has made this thing happen; 
but the man who has had to do most of the 
hard work, fight most of the pitched battles, 
incur most of the personal responsibility for 
success. or failure, is Frank Billings Kellogg, 
who, because of his rather diminutive size 
and the colossal proportions of the enemy he 
has overthrown, has been dubbed a modern 
“Jack the Giant-Killer.” 

He hails from Minnesota, but he was born 
in Potsdam, New York. He became a cor- 
poration attorney before he became a trust- 
buster. He was at one time counsel for the 
United States Steel Company, and the story 
is told, on authority that is not very good, 
that he had a quarrel with Morgan because 
the latter ordered him to do some lobbying 
work with the legislatures in the Northwest 
in behalf of the Hill railroads. Whatever the 
circumstances may have been, it is certain that 
Kellogg for some reason changed his client 
from the steel corporation to Uncle Sam, and 
for years he has been giving nearly all his 
time as special counsel for the department of 
justice at Washington. In that capacity he 
prosecuted the “western paper trust” and 
broke up the combination. In that capacity 
he cross-examined Harriman for the inter- 
state commerce commission, laying bare the 
facts about the Chicago & Alton deal. In 
that capacity he has done the major part of 


TRUST-BUSTER 


the legal work in the Standard Oil case. He 
believes the decision in this last case will be 
efficacious. He believes that the Standard 
Oil has fought its last battlhe—and lost. 
“There is no lawyer in the whole country,” 
Says one of the muckrakers, speaking of Kel- 
logg, “whom criminal wealth more fears to- 
day.” 

Here is one newspaper writer’s description 
of Kellogg as he sat in the court-room during 
one of these legal contests: “The man who 
sat there in the court-room did not appear to 
be out of the ordinary type of attorneys that 
one may see any day. He is considerably be- 
low the average height; his figure is slender, 
but as supple as an athlete’s. His hair, which 
is white, falls half neglected about his well- 
formed head. His eyes are gray and kindly, 
and there is a general air of quietness about 
his expression that might mislead one as to 
his motives.” Not a formidable-looking man 
evidently. From another writer we get the 
details that he is only five feet seven in height 
and weighs about 135 pounds. He is restless 
and energetic and finds it hard to keep quiet 
even when there is no occasion for action. 
He is “doing something all the time,” his 
body as well as his mind moving quickly. 
After he has run his hand a few times through 
his wavy white hair, his head looks “like the 
snow-white pad on the top of a Georgia cot- 
ton bush.” His hair is prematurely white. 
The man is but fifty-five years old. 

The legislature of Minnesota has a United 
States Senator to elect this winter. The term 
of Moses E. Clapp expires this year. Clapp 
is one of the most formidable of the Repub- 
lican “insurgents” and for two years the talk 
has been of running Kellogg for the position 
of Senator, as an administration candidate. 
Two years ago, when his name was first men- 
tioned in this connection, it was said that 
nearly every Republican paper in Minnesota 
was ready to come out in Kellogg’s favor. 
But he refused to give the signal. What he 
will do now that his great contest with the 
Standard Oil has come to a_ successful 
termination is an interesting question among 
politicians everywhere. His trust-busting rec- 
ord would do much to strengthen the ad- 
ministration in its contest for endorsement in 
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the middle West, and there is no doubt Presi- 
dent Taft would gladly see Kellogg in the 
seat now occupied by Clapp. 

After his historic prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Sherman law, Kellogg’s view of 
that law itself should be worth recording. He 
does not believe that it should be materially 
altered. “After having given the law a thoro 
study and analysis,” he says, “since its intro- 
duction, and more especially since its enact- 
ment, I feel absolutely assured that the~Sher- 
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man anti-trust act, without amendment, is 
sufficient to accomplish what the government 
and the people demand—the dissolution of 
combinations in restraint of trade and the 
suppression of monopolies.” The worst thing 
about an industrial monopoly, he thinks, is 
the blasting effect upon individual initiative. 
“Competitive forces,” he once remarked, 
“have developed our American industries as 
well as our American manhood.” | Monopoly 


is a moral as well as an industrial curse. 





THE IMPASSIVE PENROSE 


66 EMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, 
R slow,” Senator Boies Penrose pur- 
sues his way through life much 

like the traveler in Goldsmith’s 

famous poem. At least, all four of those ad- 
jectives apply to his personality as seen by 
the casual observer and as depicted by the 
Washington correspondents. He is not, how- 
ever, so “remote” but that he is to be found 
in the very center of many a political mael- 
strom these days, and is as near being the 
majority leader of the Senate as any man is, 
now that Aldrich has retired. He is certainly 
far from being “unfriended” in a _ political 
sense. His melancholy is not of the sort that 
sends a man to brood in inaction far from 
the busy haunts of men. And while he is 
slow, almost sluggish, in his bodily move- 
ments and in his speech, his political career 
has been positively meteoric at times.. He 
was a member of the lower house of the 
Pennsylvania legislature when only twenty- 
four; of the state senate when twenty-seven; 
president pro tem. of the latter body when 
but twenty-nine; chairman of the Republican 
state committee when he was thirty-three. 
After fourteen years’ service in the United 
States Senate, he is now the chairman of the 
committee on finance and the official leader of 
the “regular” Republicans. As such he had ac- 
tive charge of the reciprocity bill in the upper 
house, and in spite of “the greatest odds ever 
arrayed against a Senate leader,” to take the 
view of a writer in Leslie’s Weekly, he 
brought the bill through to victory—such a 
victory indeed as “stamps him as the equal if 
not the superior of Aldrich.” When Presi- 
dent Taft signed the bill, he sent to Penrose 
the gold pen he had used, thus recognizing 
the services of the bulky Senator. When a 
high official in China does something that 
greatly pleases the Emperor, he receives three 


peacock feathers. In Great Britain the fa- 
vored official may get a garter. In this coun- 
try he gets a gold pen. Boies Penrose be- 
longs to the Order of the Gold Pen. 

“A tall, loose-looking man,” says Thomas 
F. Logan in Leslie’s, “Penrose gives. an im- 
pression of laziness to the casual observer. 
He has a slow gait, a weary, somewhat nasal 
voice, black eyes that alone tell the story of 
extreme mental alertness. This slow-seeming 
physical giant ambles to and from the Cap- 
itol alone, lives alone and eats alone, not car- 
ing for the chatter of a vis-a-vis. For years 
he never made a speech in the Senate.- He 
contented himself with hard work in the com- 
mittees of which he was a member. ' He was 
and is one of the hardest-working men in the 
Senate. Probably no other Sen=tor’ works 
such long hours or accomplishes ‘such a vast 
amount of work, all. done systematically.” 
This aloneness is one of the first traits: that 
strikes an observer. The “Who’s Who” 
writer in the Saturday Evening Post speaks 
of him as “sequestered.” Penrose, we are 
told, must think. the best company in the wo:ld 
for him is Penrose. “He goes to the Capitol 
alone, keeps to himself while there as much 
as possible and comes back alone. Usually 
he walks back. On any fine afternoon he 
can be seen coming down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, full speed ahead, steering for his hotel 
and looking straight over the smaller craft he 
passes. It is like a full-rigged battleship 
steaming through a lot of tugs. He is an 
enormous man, tall, broad, thick and well set 
up. When he gets on a long overcoat and a 
top hat and proceeds along the street he looks 
about as big as anybody you ever saw, with 
a good, evenly-distributed bigness, symmetric- 
ally arranged and not bunched in spots.” 

He comes of one of the proudest and oldest 
families in Philadelphia and traces his ped- 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE A SENATOR 


Frank Billings Kellogg has had it said of him that there is no other lawyer in the country so greatly feared by 
“criminal wealth.” He has been the government’s special counsel in the Standard Oil and other big cases, and 
there is a strong hope on the part of administration Republicans that he will authorize a movement to make him 
a Senator from Minnesota. 
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igree back to revolutionary heroes and colo- 
nial dames. The Biddle family occupies a 
conspicuous limb on his genealogical tree. 
“He was born, bred and ‘still lives in aristo- 
cratic Spruce Street, in the Quaker City, and, 
like Roosevelt, he rose to be a master politi- 
cian in spite of the fact that he was reared on 
velvet.” At the age of fifteen he was ready 
to enter Harvard, being in the class just one 
year behind that of Theodore Roosevelt. His 
commencement oration (for he was an honor 
man) was on “Martin Van Buren as a Politi- 
cian.” He learned law in the office of Wayne 
MacVeagh, once attorney general of the 
United States. He learned politics in the 
school of Matthew Stanley Quay, and he was 
an apt pupil. He knows all the tricks and, 
for all his impassive bigness, he has much of 
the subtlety and cool courage of Quay. It is 
frankly admitted, says another Washington 
correspondent — Watkins of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch —that he has out-Quayed 
Quay in his ability to control his state or- 
ganization. Just now he has on hand.one of 
the fiercest fights of his life in the city of 
Philadelphia, trying to elect Earle—the foe 
of the Sugar Trust—mayor. 

The Penrose story—invented probably, but 
all the more illuminating for that reason—has 


reference to his unwavering devotion to party 


regularity. “Penrose,” said a man well ac- 
quainted with him, “you ought to get mar- 
ried. Why don’t you?” “Well,” said the big 
Senator, who is a bachelor, “I never thought 
of that. Perhaps it would be a good idea. 
Whom would the organization recommend ?” 
Perhaps he has never married for the same sort 
of reason he seldom makes a speech or answers 
a newspaper attack. “What’s the use?” he 
says and goes on his way. Those three words, 
we are assured by one writer, give us the 
keystone of his system of philosophy: 


“He sits in the Senate, calm and impassive, 
voting always with the majority, for he is an 
organization man, thinking whatever thoughts 
he may think, but always silent, always regular, 
always dependable, from the organization view- 
point. He leads no insurgent movements. He 
never budges into the center and howls for the 
rights of man. He never moves off the reserva- 
tion. Always he is there, always looking at the 
antics of the protestors with a sort of grim 
amusement, always giving the impression that, 
in his years as Senator from Pennsylvania, he 
has seen many of these sporadic outbreaks, has 
observed much: hysteria that never brought any 
results but noise, has watched the orators come 
and yawp and go, has seen the party-splitting 
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dissensions, the crises that were to have so great 
an effect on the nation, and ‘that were forgotten 
in a fortnight when another’ crisis arose, has 
noted the Republic trembling on the brink of 
the precipice but never toppling over, has made 
up his mind that it is mostly sound and fury, 
signifying nothing, and, as he gazes through his 
half-lidded eyes, or moves ponderously about, 
you can see it sticking out all over him: What’s 
the use?” 

For years Penrose was known as “the silent 
Senator.” But he has some gifts as a speaker 
when he wishes to exercize them. For one 
thing he has a fine bass voice that goes we/! 
with his big physique. La Follette can prod 
him into speech more quickly than any other 
man can. He once delivered quite a philippic 
on La Follette, denouncing him as “a patent- 
medicine vender talking from the tail end of 
a cart.” His politics is for the most part, 
however, strictly impersonal and unemotional. 
“He is as unemotional and impassive,” ‘so 
runs one description, “as a clever poker- 
player, never distracted from the game and 
never led into mistakes by his emotions.” 

But he has diversions. He has a yacht 
called the Betty which he keeps off Atlantic 
City. He owns two saddle-horses and uses 
them frequently. He roughs it occasionally 
in Montana, and used to be quite a hunter of 
big game. He never goes to- the theater and 
he never plays poker. President Taft has 
tried, with poor success, to make a baseball 
fan of the Senator. He always has dressed 
well, and once upon a time, in the days of 
his young manhood, there was in Pennsyl- 
vania a “Penrose hat” and a “Penrose coat” 
and perhaps other garments named after the 
wealthy, well born and well groomed young 
political leader, towering far above the six- 
foot mark, with snappy black eyes and an 
abundance of black wavy hair. He is no 
longer an Apollo Belvedere, but his physical 
appearance would still delight the eye of a 
John L. Sullivan. 

He is the type of politician most offensive 
to the “progressives.” He began as a “re- 
former,” back in 1883, forcing his recognition 
by the organization, and thereupon losing all! 
interest in “reform.” He is wealthy and above 
the temptations of personal graft; but it was 
his political crowd that Root referred to, in a 
speech in 1904, as “masqueraders and a crim- 
inal and corrupt combination.” The report 
that Penrose is slated for manager of Taft’s 
presidential campaign next year will, if true, 
deepen the split in the Republican party into a 
veritable chasm. 
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Politically, Senator Boies Penrose is never lonesome, for the good reason that he is an organization man always. 
pat soctaliy he is one of the lonesomest men in Washington. He walks alone, he eats alone, and, being a bachelor, 
1e lives alone. 
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KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM—THE NEW RULER 
OF EGYPT 


British Agent and Consul-General at 

Cairo, Field-Marshal Viscount Kitch- 

ener of Khartoum goes back, we are 
reminded by the London Chronicle, to the 
scene of his first triumphs. It was in the 
Valley of: the Nile that he made his name, 
and he goes back to take up the work of gov- 
erning that mysterious land. 

Kitchener of Khartoum has proved his 
mettle in many and- varied capacities, ob- 
’ serves our British contemporary in the course 
of a character-sketch so informing that we 
do not scruple to plagiarize it. He is one of 
those great Englishmen produced at intervals 
since the Days of Drake and Raleigh, whose 
mission it is to rule countries which have 
come under British care during the extension 
of world-wide Empire. Yet there are few 
great men of whose personality less is known. 
He has a horror of the arts of advertisement. 
A speech in public is to him a time of tribu- 
lation. When Kitchener came home from the 
Sudan with all the honors of his wonderful 
campaign in Ethiopia thick upon him he was 
entertained at luncheon at the Guildhall, and 
there was much speculation as to how long 
he would speak, and many arrangements were 
made for getting complete notes among the 
journalists present. The anxiety was need- 
less. The hero of the day spoke for about 
ten minutes—and said nothing. 

It is believed, says the London News, that 
he was disappointed at not receiving the Vice- 
royalty of India when Lord Curzon resigned, 
and that he will welcome his new office as 
giving him an opportunity to shine in an ad- 
ministrative capacity. Tall, magnificently 
built, with a stern face, he is an ideal soldier 
in appearance, and has always been credited 
with being a martinet. Many stories are told 
of him, a characteristic one being his reply 
to the War Office, which sent him obsolete 
guns when he asked for the newest. “I can 
throw stones at the enemy myself,” he is re- 
ported to have written. 

“K. of K.” has been féted all the world 
over, but he is a bachelor yet. The story goes 
that his love was rejected when he was a 
subaltern. Altho he is a man of action who 
loves the battlefield more than the drawing- 
room, he is a keen collector of old blue and 
white china. 

Lord Kitchener is no talker. 


T returning to Egypt in the capacity of 


He is, in the 


words of the London Chronicie, one of the 
strong, silent men who do the work of the 
world and leave the talking to others. The 
whole of the sixty years of his life have been 
devoted to duty. He has not half a dozen 
intimate friends in the world. He comes of 
an old East Anglian family, but was born in 
County Kerry. His father was Henry Ho- 
ratio Kitchener, who had seen service in the 
Indian Army and then bought an estate in 
Ireland upon which he settled. Young Kitch- 
ener chose his father’s profession, and was 
sent to the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich. He was a tireless worker and showed 
a great taste for mathematics, which stood him 
in good stead in his preparation for the Royal 
Engineers, for which corps he was destined. 

But the young cadet was eager to get an 
insight into real war. While he was at Wool- 
wich the Franco-German War broke out, and 
there soon came stories of great battles and 
momentous sieges. He did not hesitate, but 
rushed across the Channel and enlisted in 
General Chanzy’s army of the Loire. Some 
military experts say that Chanzy was the one 
French general who could have. saved the 
situation if he had been given a free hand 
and had been let alone by the politicians. 
It may be that Kitchener’s experience with 
Chanzy produced in him that unyielding im- 
partiality. of outlook which has been charac- 
teristic of him during the whole of his mili- 
tary career. 

When Lord Kitchener received his com- 
mission in the Royal Engineers there did not 
seem to be much prospect of employment for 
the energetic young subaltern. He was 
thoroly saturated in his profession, and longed 
ardently for a chance of doing something 
more than mere routine work. The chance 
soon came. He was offered a post under the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and spent some 
years in that country, and when Cyprus came 
into the hands of Great Britain under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention he was employed 
to make a survey of the island. There he 
worked under Lord Wolseley, and when the 
troubles with Arabi broke out in 1882 he 
followed his commanding officer to the coun- 
try which he was destined subsequently to 
see so much of, and to do so much in. He 
went all through the campaign of Tel-el- 
Kebir. On the termination of the war, this 
country was faced by the problem of how to 
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ICEBERG OF TEMPERAMENT IN A SEA OF EGYPTIAN FURY 


This recent photograph of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum—who has just been sent to rule the Khedive’s dominions 
on behalf of Great Britain—makes evident those physiognomical characteristics which reflect and manifest the coldness 
and efficiency of the man. 
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protect Egypt against the wild tribes of the 
Sudan. The Egyptian Army had been de- 
stroyed; another had to be built up. And 
ready to hand was a young Engineer officer, 
a glutton for work, and having the requisite 
knowledge of Arabic. He was chosen by Sir 
Evelyn Wood to make an army out of the 
fellaheen. How he succeeded—how he put 
heart into Pharaoh, with the aid of “Sergeant 
What’s-his-name’”—is shown by the history of 
the next ten years, which culminated in the 
red slaughter of Omdurman, and the final 
dissipation of the dark cloud that had hung 
over the Sudan for centuries. 

But there was another and. greater work 
for Kitchener in another quarter of the same 
great continent. In October 1899 we were 
talking about the British Army eating its din- 
ner in Pretoria. Some of it did so—but as 
prisoners of war. The Black Week came 
two months afterwards, and Kitchener was 
sent out as Chief of the Staff with Lord 
Roberts. How he finished the war, how he 
arranged the Peace of Vereeniging, and how 
he came home to be made a Viscount and to 
receive the thanks of a grateful country— 
are all matters of recent history. The same 
may be’ said of his appointment to India, 
where he took up the post of Commander-in- 
Chief, had his celebrated quarrel with Lord 
Curzon, and left the Indian Army infinitely 
stronger and better than he found it. 

A strong and efficient but disagreeable man 
—that sums up the impressions he has left 
upon those who are not British. Lord Kitch- 
ener carries his passion for detail into mat- 
ters he had best leave to the judgment of Lis 
subordinates, observes a critic in the Paris 
Temps. He has genius, admits our contem- 
porary, but it is a genius that exploits itself 
in quarrels. He has a genius for the dicta- 
torial method. It will not be difficult to imag- 
ine his course of conduct with the Khedive 
of Egypt. As British Agent, the mission of 
Kitchener at Cairo will be that of “adviser” 
in the purely official sense of the word. If 
the “advice” be not taken, Kitchener will em- 
ploy the strong hand. He is a man whose 
whole career has been built upon tactless- 
ness—‘“a living example that tact is by no 
means necessary to success.” Were Kitchener 
of the yielding temper, tact might be of use 
to him. “As things are, tact might be a handi- 
cap to the man.” He is, we read, “tempera- 
mentally offensive.” His manner is not merely 
cold, it is “suffocating.” He stands in mute 
unwillingness to listen or to talk when one 
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has at last gained an audience with him. He 
looks coldly through a visitor and never at 
him. The late M. Du Maurier was wont to 
sum up certain types of English character as 
“beastly,” and really it seems to the French 
daily as if Lord Kitchener exemplified the 
trait notwithstanding his courage, his genius 
and his high renown. “He has the qualities 
which make people say they do not like the 
English. But it must never be forgotten that 
he has all the traits which make people also 
say they respect the English.” 

Reams have been written in society organs 
on the subject of the failure of any peeress to 
“capture” the hero of Khartoum. Definite an- 
nouncement of his engagement to this or to 
that lady of wealth and title in London will 
appear now and then, only to be repudiated. 
Kitchener is asserted in the London World to 
be something of a woman hater. His experi- 
ence with the sex is of the sort to impress a 
man with woman’s weakness rather than with 
her strength. It is noticed by those who write 
of him in this style that his mother’s picture al- 
ways stands in its little frame on his desk, 
whether he be in the rains of India, the dryness 
of Cairo or the flats of London’s west end. 
Kitchener is of the ascetic and scholarly type, 
in short. As the writer of a sketch in London 
Answers puts it, he has the soul of a Simeon 
Stylites or of an Augustine in the body of a 
twentieth-century proconsul. 

He has caught the spirit of the eastern land 
in which his fame was made. There is a gentle 
reserve in the manner of Lord Kitchener which 
seems at first to belie his reputation for crab- 
bedness, what we Americans call “‘crankiness.” 
His longing seems everywhere to be for soli- 
tude. He never haunts the clubs which Eng- 
lishmen set going in the lands they rule. He 
has a splendid palace in Cairo at this moment. 
Here he dwells with his retinue of Oriental 
servants like a mysterious eastern potentate in 
a seclusion invaded only by the etiquet of some 
state dinner. Kitchener has the solitary’s love 
for books, and his reading is rather compre- 
hensive—French novels, German plays and 
contemporary magazines. He is not a writer, 
like Lord Curzon. He interferes very little 
with his subordinates, and he shares with the 
late General Grant the fame of a silence in 
which he seems enfolded as if it were a con- 
cealing veil. His is the nature, as the Paris 
Temps says, that repels and delights in repell- 
ing—which means no more seemingly than 
that Kitchener is what we Americans call a 
“poor mixer.” 
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HERR VON KIDERLEN-WACHTER—THE CONVERSA- 
TIONAL GENIUS OF WORLD POLITICS 


those endless negotiations over Morocco 
which connected France and Germany 
again last month with the thought of 
war, the British Prime Minister paid a com- 
pliment unwittingly, the Paris Figaro sus- 
pects, to the genius of Alfred von Kiderlen- 
\WWachter. The bearer of this hyphenated 
name conducts the “conversations” on the 
German side with a cleverness that would 
have filled the whole court of Louis XIV., our 
Parisian contemporary says, with envy. For 
conversation will never be a lost art—it must 
become, indeed, a link between man and the 
angels—while Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter 
lives. Talking has long been not so much the 
business as the art of his career, and he can 
make Morocco seem less important than the 
things he says about it. The world derives 
from press despatches an impression that 
“conversations” relative to a theme involving 
possible war between France and Germany 
may assume at times an exacerbated tone. 
With a Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter as one 
of the talkers, the theme develops itself 
poetically, the Figaro and its contemporaries 
fear. This German diplomatist has been 
allotted the task of talking France out of 
Morocco. So exquisite is his genius for con- 
versation that Paris seems to dread Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter’s tongue as if it were an 
army corps moving in the direction of Sedan. 
An analysis of the great conversationalist’s 
methods ought to make the mystery clear. 
Of ample proportions physically, thus sug- 
gesting that he is shorter in stature than he 
really is, Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter inherits 
from an aristocratic mother what the Paris 
Figaro calls “a polite stare.” The glance of 
his bold and steely eye has the keenness of 
the hawk, but the gentleness of a diviner 
bird. Upon the straight and sensitive but 
firm nose is poised from time to time a golden 
pair of glasses which drop off automatically 
with a suddenness quite dramatic. This is 
the diplomatist’s mode of emphasizing what 
he has to say, and it never fails to achieve 
that effect. The noble gentleman’s voice is 
so soft and silken and he speaks in a manner 
so benevolent that one hardly realizes he can 
be in earnest until those glasses drop like the 
mask from a pirate ship’s battery, revealing 
heavy guns in the shape of eyes that can dart 
lightning. There is no resisting this thing, 


T applying the word “conversations” to 


we read. One glance from those orbs must 
have carried many a point for German diplo- 
macy, our French contemporary fears, in the 
course of the long and tortuous conversations 
which make M. Jules Cambon and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter the cynosure of all eyes 
just now. 

In all his aspects, too, Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter seems to French students of his per- 
sonality an incarnation of the imponderabilia 
of which Bismarck made so much. The lines 
in his face are few, considering that he is 
close upon sixty, but they are all delicate and 
distinguished—as if the anxieties that traced 
them were romantic, poetical and charged 
with a generous emotion. The eyelids are 
firm without heaviness, the eyes themselves 
being well rounded, not flat. The brows do 
not form caverns, nor do they serve as a base 
for the massiveness of some fierce frown. 
The head is, in truth, a dome of thought less 
than a palace of dreams—the home of a cru- 
sader’s ideals and not the center of a Machia- 
velli’s schemes. The romanticism of the tem- 
perament, indeed, rushes into the Kiderlen- 
Wachter countenance as if it were a lantern 
through which shone the rays of some heav- 
enly falchion. It is the face of a man with 
whom all women fall in love, and out of which 
the cartoonists of the comic papers get their 
most excruciating effects. It seems a pity 
to French dailies that a diplomatist with such 
a physiognomy should remain a bachelor. 
No one can meet Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter face to face without succumbing to 
his smile. It has been compared with the 
effect of sudden sunlight between rolling 
thunder clouds above an Italian lake. It is 
a smile that shines first of all from the eyes 
of Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter before it 
reaches his faultless lips and chin. The one 
criticism of his smile is concerned with its 
rarity, but its effect is simply overwhelming. 
That circumstance became manifest when this 
fine flower of Berlin diplomacy was called 
upon to explain one of the Emperor’s indis- 
cretions before the Reichstag. The episode 
grew out of certain unfortunate utterances 
to which the London Telegraph gave an im- 
perishable but frightful publicity. Now Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wachter is no orator in the 
Ciceronian sense. «His voice is not loud 
enough for one thing, and his gestures are 
not varied enough for another. Neither can 
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THE MOULD OF FASHION 


Throughout the weary negotiations over Morocco, 


against the cheek of war. 


he be sarcastic, like Prince von Bilow—at 
least not before an audience. But he can 
smile. Every time his speech brought him to 
the abyss of a parliamentary failure, he smiled. 
It was the smile of an angel who wore eye- 
glasses and the Reichstag succumbed to it 
instantly. 

Equipped with his irresistible smile, his 
triumphant eyeglasses and his fascinating man- 
ner, Herr von Kiderlen- Wachter has lived 
for his sovereign at St. Petersburg, at Con- 
stantinople, at Stockholm and at Copenhagen. 
In every capital his functions as ambassador 
were discharged reposefully. No crisis could 


IN A DIPLOMATIC CRISIS 


threatening discord 
between France and Germany, the persuasive perfections of Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter’s manner and vocabulary have thrown the rose of tact 


survive the tapering motions 
of his fingers or the deprecat- 
ing sigh with which he deliv- 
ered an ultimatum. His whole 
manner, as representative of 
the German Emperor, was so 
straightforward yet so simple 
and so modest that had he 
pushed his country’s frontier 
quite down to the Bosporus, 
the proceeding, as the Figaro 
delightedly observes, would 
have seemed like asking for 
another cup of tea. It is the 
sublime quietude of his method 
that does it. No simplicity 
could be more ingenuous than 
that of Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter inviting the French 
Republic to vacate Africa for 
Germany’s dear sake, nor 
could astonishment be more 
artless than his at her refusal. 
This impression of the man 
is Parisian, to be sure, but it 
is consistent with an enthusi- 
astic admiration. He is re- 
garded by the French as a 
man of great force. 


How a diplomatic gift so 
finished as that of Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter could com- 


promize itself at so Bis- 
marckian a court as that of 
William II. remains one of the 
wonders of Berlin. Yet the 
irresistible ambassador, if we 
may accept German court gos- 
sip, was out of favor with 
his royal and imperial mas- 
ter for many a monotonous 
month. It all grew out of the 
Eulenburg “crash,” the gos- 
sips insist. Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter is 
richly endowed with the temperamental and 
spiritual gifts that lift a man to dizzy heights 
at an artistic and military court. He has 
read all the poems and looked at all the pic 
tures with which a true esthete should be on 
familiar terms. He can discuss philosophy 
with the facility of an Alcibiades and fence 
with the finish of a duellist. His waltzing 
seems to steep him in dreams out of which 
he emerges only to pay his partner perfect 
compliments and take her to the supper room. 
They actually raved over him at Potsdam un- 
til the mysterious “crash” sent him into some- 
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thing like exile as ambassador to an unim- 
portant king. There he languished like Ovid 
on his island in what then appeared a burial 
alive. 

Only an _ exceptional personality could 
emerge in credit from such a press campaign 
as was long waged against Herr von Kider- 
len-Wachter. An effort to lend him the 
aspect of some absurd person—like Tartuffe 
or Tartarin—took the form of cruel cartoons 
in Simplicissimus, and spiteful nicknames in 
what Germans call the “wit sheets.” A duel 
in which he figured assumed the proportions 
of a Rabelaisian epic. His intimacy with the 
Eulenburg circle was interpreted in many sin- 
ister senses. It was openly declared that the 
Empress knew or _ suspected innumerable 
scandalous details of his private life. Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wachter maintained his dignity. 
He lived his trouble down not by sulking in 
a tent like Achilles, who was Greek, but by 
smiling in the face of his tragedy, as heroes 
do when they happen to be Teutons. His dark 
hair was gray and lay thinly upon his brow 
before the tide turned, but the smile remained 
and the gracious manner. He took them to 
Berlin when he was grudgingly given charge 
of a department in the Foreign Office. He 
had learned to work early and late and he 
knew every secret of German diplomacy by 
the time he had been promoted to his present 
dignity. He placed his damaged reputation 
in the skilful hands of Doctor Time and left 
it there until it was sound again. 

Detraction’s voice has been lifted so loudly 
against Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter that all 
Germany has heard of his duels, of his 
family’s suddenly and newly acquired nobility, 
and of his failure to win. the favor of his 
sovereign. One sneer takes the form of a 
reminder that- he was born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth. His father was a dis- 
tinguished financier of no high lineage. His 
mother was, however, renowned for a charm 
and a beauty which the son inherited. His 
famous smile was hers too. The name he 
bears is a hyphenated combination of the 
patronymic with the mother’s family title. 
The house of Wachter is ancient, but the 
Kiderlens are Wiirttembergers who enriched 
themselves somewhat too rapidly. The son 
of this union was given the name of Alfred 
and was destined for the law. He seems to 
have preferred poetry. Fired by a patriotic 
impatience, the youth rushed into the war 
with France when he was but eighteen, and 
when the glorious campaign had ended re- 
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turned to his university. He had sustained 
more than one wound under fire. A scar on 
his arm is among the mementoes of this 
period. 

‘Handsome, gifted, heir to a handsome for- 
tune, a veteran of one of the world’s greatest 
wars before he was cut of his teens, Alfred 
von Kiderlen-Wachter went from a university 
into the law and from the law into diplomacy 
like a darling of destiny. He rose so rapidly 
from a subordinate post in an obscure lega- 
tion to a full-fledged embassy chief as to find 
himself one of the intimates of his sovereign 
before the outside world suspected the favor- 
ite’s existence. This was the golden age of 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter—or so his ad- 
mirers in the French press insist. When the 
Emperor paid an official visit to the Czar, the 
“dear Alfred” was of the suite. His conver- 
sational gifts shone. His instinct for the ar- 
tistic delighted the whole court of Berlin. His 
comprehension of the subtleties of his sover- 
eign’s moods won him a degree of favor and 
of familiarity that made this inscrutable per- 
son the envy of many and an object of loath- 
ing to a few. It was said of Herr von Kider- 
len-Wachter at this period that he talked the 
epigrams of Voltaire in the German of Heine 
and inspired the suspicion that Apollo, not 
content with living in mortal guise at the 
court of King Admetus, had assumed the 
form of a diplomatist in the suite of Emperor 
William. 

Having won his way with the golden key 
of a conversational gift that opened every 
door to him, it was but natural, the French 
dailies hint, for Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter’s 
tongue to prove his undoing. He seems to 
have made remarks of too brilliant a signif- 
icance for the taste of the Empress. He had 
seized the wrong psychological moment and 
he fell through it as if it were a trapdoor 
opened by his enemies in the stage whereon 
he was so long the most finished actor. His 
parts were destined for many a year to be of 
the utility sort until the agonies of the crisis 
over Morocco brought him once again into 
the center of the world’s stage. His per- 
formance in the past month or two is hailed 
by the French themselves as the triumph of 
an art in which only genius can excel. If 
war should come, the glory will be that of 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter’s tongue, or if it 
be peace his conversational triumph will have 
lifted him to a diplomatic heaven and his 
dreadful past must be forgiven by the Em- 
press herself. 
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MARIA MONTESSORI’S REDISCOVERY OF THE 
TEN FINGERS. 


T the very root of the method which 

has won for the Italian teacher 

Maria Montessori her title of “edu- 

cational wonder worker” is what 
Josephine Tozier calls the rediscovery of the 
ten fingers. Maria Montessori realized from 
the outset that the sense of touch, the basis 
of all the other senses, was the great inter- 
preter of vision and guide to accuracy of per- 
ception. It was at the same time the earliest 
developed of the faculties and the first to be 
dulled if left uncultivated. She found that 
the finger-tips of young children are almost 
unbelievably sensitive, but that, in the absence 
of careful training, they begin to lose this 
sensitiveness after the age of six. The first 
step in her method, then, is to teach children 
to “see with their fingers,” and thus to culti- 
vate a delicately retentive muscular memory. 
Not only is this a desirable end in itself, but 
it has the further advantage 
of minimizing the strain 
placed by ordinary methods 
of education upon the eyes, 
and consequently upon the 
brain. By the cultivation of 
the sense of touch, reflex ac- 
tions are set up in inferior 
nerve-centers with which the 
brain has little or no con- 
cern. .One of Maria Mon- 
tessori’s chief objections to 
some of the most popular 
kindergarten employments is 
that they involve a harmful 


effort of the organs most 
closely associated with the 
brain—the eyes. To quote 


further from McClure’s Mag- 
azine: 


“No sooner has a child en- 
tered the school than the edu- 
cation of his (or her) sense of 
touch begins. He is taught to 





into cold and then into warm water, and he is led 
to notice and to know the difference. The discrim- 
ination between rough and smooth comes next, 

“Two cards are put down in front of the child 
—little Lucia, for example, who has seated her- 
self comfortably in a nice, broad little chair, in 
front of her chosen table. One of these cards 
has a surface of satin paper; the other is of the 
coarsest black sand-board. The teacher, taking 
the child’s hand in hers, passes the tips of its 
first and second fingers over the smooth card, 
She must be careful to draw them from left to 
right, for the sake of the muscular memory, 
which, if not carefully considered, might cause 
trouble some futyre day. The tiny fingers like 
the contact. They continue to move along aiter 
the teacher has released them, and the child 
looks up, smiling. “Smooth,” says the teacher, 
slowly, distinctly. If she adds one more word, even 
a term of endearment, she will transgress her 
duty, which forbids her to run the risk of con- 
fusing her pupil. To confuse is to tax the 
brain, and that is the cardinal 
sin. 

“Tf the little one continues 
to feel the card, the teacher 
repeats the words again. But 
if the child’s curiosity awakes, 
and it takes its fingers away 
and looks longingly toward 
the other card, then the two 
little fingers are passed gently 
over the sand-board. ‘Rough, 
says the teacher. The child 
doesn’t like that feeling. 

“Then the cards are taken 
and put down, side by side, 
for the child to look at them. 
‘Give me the smooth,’ asks the 
teacher. The child remembers 
at once the nice card, and 
hands it to her. ‘Give me the 
rough. That, too, will be 
handed her, with the air of 
importance which children can 
so deliciously ‘and successfully 
assume.” 
that ?” 


“What is says 


wash his hands carefully in ‘ ‘ ase 

cold water, with soap, and cutesy AeCiure's Maria Montessori, pointing 
then to plunge them into ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT to the satin card. “Smooth, 
warm. clear esieed: To adii- TEACHERS replies the proud pupil. 


tion to this, the first and sec- 


<! modern ideas of 
ond fingers are plunged first 


elementary grades, 


Maria Montessori has revolutionized 


“And this?” The answer 


work in 
comes, “Rough.” 
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THE NEW VIRGINITY 





NE of the most interesting discov- 
eries recently made in regard to the 
processes which go on in that all- 
important material — protoplasm — 

which is the physical basis of life and the 
essential constituent of “cells’—those minute 
corpuscles of which all living bodies are built 
—was made some months ago by a French 
naturalist, M. Bataillon, and has been this 
year examined and confirmed by another 
French biologist, M. Henneguy. The story 
was told in these pages last month and it had 
to do with a needle and a frog. To explain 
this discovery, a few words as to well-known 
facts are necessary, and we copy them, as we 
copy the rest of this article, from a paper by 
Sir Ray Lankester in the London Telegraph. 
It is well known that if we isolate a female 
frog at the egg-laying season and let her 
swim in perfectly pure filtered water, and 
proceed to deposit some of her eggs in that 
water the eggs will not germinate; they re- 
main unchanged for a time, and then decom- 
pose, become, in fact, “rotten.” It is a matter 
of common knowledge that it is necessary for 
the eggs to be “fertilized” in order that they 
may start on that series of changes and 
growth which we call “development,” and 
become tadpoles and eventually young frogs. 
The “fertilization” of the frog’s eggs is 
effected in ordinary conditions by the pres- 
ence in the water of the pond into which the 
female sheds them of microscopic sperm- 
filaments (often called spermatozoa, or simply 
“sperms’) which are shed into the water at 
the same time by the male frog. 


“The egg (the blackish-brown spherical body, 
as big as a rapeseed, which is embedded in a thin 
jelly, and is familiar to those who are drawn by 
curiosity to look into the waters of wayside 
ponds in spring) is a single cell or corpuscle of 
protoplasm distended with dark-colored and 
other granules of nutrient substance. A single 
sperm (though requiring the microscope to 
tender it visible) is also a single cell. It is a 
minute oval body, with a long serpentine tail of 
actively undulating protoplasm. Hundreds of 
thousands of these are shed into the water at the 
breeding season by the male frog. One is 
enough to fertilize the egg. The sperm-cells 
swim in the water, and are chemically attracted 
by the eggs. As there are so.many sperms, one 
of them is sure to reach each black egg-sphere. 
It drives its way into the substance of the egg, 
making a minute hole in its surface; then the 
protoplasm of the sperm fuses with the proto- 
plasm of the egg, and becomes intimately mixed 
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that 
and_ well-marked 
“kernel” of its protoplasm which all cells have. It 
is of essential importance in the life and activity 


with it. “nucleus,” 


dense, 


The egg-cell has a 
peculiar, deep-lying, 


of the cell. The sperm cell has also a “nucleus,” 
and now (as has been carefully ascertained) the 
nucleus of the sperm and the nucleus of the egg- 
cell unite and form one single nucleus. The egg 
is thereupon said to be “fertilized”—that is to 
say, “rendered fertile.” It at once commences to 
move. Its surface ripples and contracts and nips 
in deeply, so that the sphere is marked out into 
two hemispheres. These are two “cells,” or 
masses of protoplasm, adhering to each other. 
Each is provided with its own distinct nucleus or 
cell-kernel, for the first step :n the division of 
the egg-sphere is the division within it of its 
newly-constituted nucleus into two, each half 
consisting of nearly equal proportions of the 
mingled substance of the sperm-nucleus and the 
egg-nucleus. They go on multiplying, take up 
water, and nourish themselves on the granular 
nutritive matter present from the first in the 
egg-cell. The little mass elongates, increases in 
size, and gradually assumes the form of a young 
tadpole.” 


We see, then, in the light of this elucidation 
by Sir Ray Lankester, that the process of fer- 
tilization consists in two things—the latter of 
which necessitates the former, viz., in the 
breaking or penetration of the surface of the 
egg-cell by the active sperm-filament, and, 
‘second, in the fusion of the substance of the 
sperm-filament with that of the egg in such 
a way that there is a distinct and intimate 
fusion of the nucleus of the sperm-filament 
with the nucleus of the egg-cell. The recent 
discovery of M. Bataillon is this, viz., that 
you can make the frog’s egg develop in a per- 
fectly regular way and become a tadpole and 
then a young frog without the admission to it 
of a sperm-filament or of any substance de- 
rived from the male frog. All you have to 
do—and the operation, though it sounds easy 
and simple, is an exceedingly delicate and 
difficult one—is to prick with a fine needle the 
surface of the little black egg-sphere (not 
merely of the jelly surrounding it) when it 
is shed by the female frog into perfectly pure 
water free from sperms or anything of the 
sort. The slight artificial puncture acts as 
does the natural puncture by the swimming 
sperm-filament, and is sufficient! 


“To those not acquainted with all that has 
been ascertained as to the reproduction of lower 
animals, such as insects, crustaceans, and worms, 
this discovery will appear more astonishing than 
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it really is. We know of many lower animals in 
which the egg-cells produced by the females do 
regularly and naturally develop without the in- 
tervention of a male and without fertilization. 
Two years ago I wrote in this place of this curi- 
ous subject, and described the virgin reproduc- 
tion or parthenogenesis of the hop-louse and 
other plant lice, of some moths, of some fresh- 
water shrimps, and of the queen bee (who pro- 
duces drofres:''onty by ‘eggs which ‘are -not~ fer= 
tilized). But I-had.to point out then that no case 
was nown of “parthenogenesis”—that is to say, 
reproduction by unfertilized eggs—among the 
whole series of vertebrate animals, the fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. The 
chief point of novelty in M. Bataillon’s discovery 
is that we have now an experimental demonstra- 
tion of parthenogenesis in a vertebrate animal, 
and in one so highly organized as the frog. And 
equally interesting, indeed more important from 
the point of view as to the real meaning and na- 
ture of fertilization, is the mode in which the 
parthenogenesis of the frog is set going, namely, 
by a mere prick of the surface film of the ripe 


egg ae 


There have, however, been important ex- 
periments on the subject of the development 
of eggs without fertilization in recent years, 
prior to these discoveries as to the frog’s egg. 
It becomes, in the light of these experiments, 
not so much a wonder that egg-cells should 
develop “on their own,” but that they do not 
more frequently do so. It must be remem- 
bered that the “germination” and development 
of unfertilized eggs, even when the whole 
range of animals and plants is taken into 
account (for plants also are reproduced by 
single cells identical in character with the 
egg-celils and sperm-cells of animals), that is 
to say, the existence of “parthenogenesis” as 
a natural, regularly recurring process, is ex- 
ceptional. We must distinguish cases in 
which it regularly occurs as part of the life- 
history of an animal or plant from cases in 
which it has been successfully brought about 
by experimental “artificial” methods designed 
by man. The plant-lice “naturally” reproduce 
through the summer by unfertilized eggs pro- 
ducing only females, but in the first cold of 
autumn males are hatched from some of the 
eggs, and the eggs of this generation are fer- 
tilized and bide through the winter, hatching 
in the following spring. Some few moths and 
flies also reproduce naturally during summer 
by unfertilized eggs, and the brine-shrimps 
and some other fresh-water shrimps produce 
“fatherless” broods from their eggs, some- 
times for years in succession, until “one fine 
day” some males are hatched, owing to what 
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causes we do not know. The queen bee nat. 
urally and regularly lays a certain number 
of unfertilized eggs, and these produce—not 
females as do the unfertilized eggs of plant- 
lice, etc., but male bees—the drones—and it 
is only from such eggs that the drones of 
bees are born. These are the chief cases of 
regular and natural parthenogenesis, but there 
are others which might be enumerated. 


“On the other hand, examples .of artificially 
induced development of eggs, not fertilized, are 
very few. The first known came accidentally to 
notice. Female silk worm moths reared in con- 
finement sometimes lay eggs when kept apart 
from the male, and these have been found to 
hatch, and give rise to caterpillars, which were 
not reared to maturity. Other moths: bred by 
collectors behaved in the same way, but the grubs 
were reared to maturity, and three successive 
generations of “fatherless”: moths were obtained, 
In these cases the hatching of unfertilized eggs 
is not known to occur in a state of nature, al- 
though it probably occurs occasionally. It has 
also been observed—an important fact when con- 
sidered with the history of the frog’s egg and 
the needle—that “brushing” the unfertilized eggs 
of the silkworm and other moths, that is to say, 
gently polishing the little egg-shells with a soft 
camel’s-hair brush, has the effect of starting de- 
velopment. 

“The only other case of ‘artificially induced 
parthenogenesis’ at present recorded is that of 
the common frog, due to Mr. Bataillon. There 
are questions of great interest still to be made 
out as the result of his discovery. Can the 
fatherless brood be reared to maturity and again 
made to yield a fatherless generation? What is 
the precise structure of the nuclei of the cells, 
which originate from the nucleus of the egg-cell 
only, and not from a nucleus formed by the 
fusion of that with a sperm-cell nucleus? These 
and similar questions are the motive of further 
careful study now in progress.” 


The important conclusion is forced upon us 
by these experiments with a needle, that even 
in so typical and highly-organized a creature 
as one of the higher or five-fingered, air- 
breathing vertebrates, the egg-cell does not 
require any material admixture from_ the 
sperm-cell in order that it may successfully 
germinate and develop, but only a disturbance 
of equilibrium, which can be administered 
as well by a needle’s point as by a sperm- 
filament! Yet. the whole process of sexual 
reproduction undoubtedly has as its origin and 
explanation the fusion in the first cell of the 
new generation from which all the rest will 
arise, of the material of two distinct indi- 
viduals. Thus the qualities of the young are 
not a repetition of the qualities of one parent. 


. 
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NEW WAY TO TAKE THE EFFERVESCENCE OUT 
OF A DIVER ‘ 


VERY diver knows that if he makes a 
too rapid ascent from deep water, the 
minute air bubbles which saturate 
his system, in their effort to escape, 

create a state of c‘iesvescence resulting prob- 
ably in paralysis. He becomes, in fact, says 
The British Medical Journal, analogous to a 
bottle charged with soda water, and the only 
way to cure him is to put him back in the 
same atmospheric conditions as those which 
obtained when he was working below. This 
has led to the invention of a portable hospital 
for divers, known technically as a decompres- 
sion chamber. 

The hospital is complete with every comfort 
for the patient. There is just room for him 
and the doctor who accompanies him. The 
patient reclines on a comfortable bed, and a 
bell, a telephone, and electric light are fitted. 
There is a circular window with glass an inch 
and a half thick to withstand the air pressure, 
and a metal cap may be screwed down over | 
as an additional security. Medicine and food 
may be passed into the cylinder through an 
air-lock in such a way that none of the pres- 
sure can escape. 


“The symptoms of a deep-water diver on 
ascending too rapidly are faintness or giddi- 
ness, difficulty in breathing, or pain in the limbs. 
The doctor is summoned immediately, and the 
patient is put into the hospital as quickly as 
possible. When the door is barred and bolted 
the engine is started, and the air pressure raised 
to between 30 and 4o lbs. per square inch. It 
should be explained that the doctor or expert 
attendant who accompanies him, being fit and 
strong, is not affected by the air pressure, which 
may be regulated from the interior by means of 
valves. Pressure gauges are placed inside the 
cylinder for the doctor’s guidance. Having 
reached the required pressure, a gradual process 
of decompressing the patient is begun. In many 
cases a pressure of 30 to 40 lbs. per square inch 
is enough to relieve the patient. The hospital 
is made to withstand a pressure of 300 lbs. per 
square inch.” 


Under this remarkable treatment it is pos- 
sible to restore a patient in half an hour. A 
short time ago a man suffering from “caisson 
disease,” while working below the water level, 
was subjected to the treatment, and he soon 
recovered, and resumed work without any 
apparent after-effects. 





THE LATEST CONCEPTION OF ‘“‘ BALL 
| LIGHTNING ”’ 


FRESH theory with regard to globu- 

lar lightning, or fire balls, which is 

attracting much attention, has been 

put forth in The Philosophical Mag- 
azine by Mr. W. M. Thornton. As is well 
known, besides sheet lightning, ox the reflec- 
tion of a storm miles away, and forked light- 
ning, or the zigzag discharge which can be 
intercepted and rendered harmless by a prop- 
erly earthed lightning conductor, an electric 
storm of great intensity will sometimes pro- 
duce globes of fire as large as a football, 
which travel slowly in a horizontal direction 
and finally burst with great violence, although 
they are in no way affected by contact with 
pointed or other conductors. In their most 


harmless form, they are known as St. Elmo’s 
Fire, or the “corposants” which sometimes 
appear on the yards of ships during an elec- 
tric storm. 


All attempts to reproduce them 





experimentally have failed, and their nature 
has hitherto remained a mystery. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, however, hazards the theory that they 
are composed wholly or in part of a gas 
heavier than air, which he decides can only 
be ozone, basing his decision in great part 
on the blue color which these fireballs gener- 
ally exhibit. On the whole, he thinks it most 
probable that they consist of a mixture of 
ozone and oxygen, both in a dissociated con- 
dition, and charged probably by the train of 
electric waves set up by a violent discharge of 
forked lightning. The theory is ingenious, 
comments the London Atheneum on this, but 
globular lightning has hitherto proved much 
too dangerous to investigate at close quarters, 
and the question is unlikely to be solved until 
some means of reproducing the phenomenon 
experimentally is discovered. Even then the 
personal risk would be great. 
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HOW TO SEE THE FOG THAT ENVELOPS A 
HUMAN BEING 


ARDLY one person in ten thousand 
H is aware that he or she is sur- 
rounded by a haze intimately con- 

nected with the body, whether 

asleep or awake, whether hot or cold, 
which, altho invisible under ordinary circum- 
stances, can be seen when conditions are 
favorable. Such is the categorical affirmation 
that opens a work on the human atmosphere 
by that well-known student of science Doctor 
Walter J. Kilner, holder of a Cambridge de- 
gree and late electrician to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, London. The perception of the human 
atmosphere or fog or haze or aura, or what- 
ever one be pleased to term it, by the employ- 
ment of material means only makes the phe- 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE AURA 


nomenon, the Doctor says, a physical ques. 
tion. All descriptions and references to this 
atmosphere previously made refer to it as an 
aura and are found in works on occultism, 
These afford no facilities for such a physical 
investigation of the subject as Doctor Kilner 
has made. The fog 
or mist he has de- 
tected is to him the 
prototype of the 
halo or nimbus de- 
picted around the 
heads of saints. It 
has been manifested 
to certain individu- 
als possessing an 
especially . gifted 
sight, who have re- 
ceived the title of 
clairvoyants, and to 
no one else. The 
cloud or atmosphere 
or, as it is generally 
termed, Aura, can 
be perceived by the 
employment of 
screens containing a 
peculiar chemical 
substance in solu- 
tion. Yet Doctor 
Kilner makes not 
the slightest claim 
to clairvoyancy. 
Neither is he an 
occultist.. His re- 
searches are entirely 
physical and can be 
tested by anyone in- 
terested. 

AVERAGE AURA—INNER 

“As long as the AURA DEFINED 

faculty of perceiving 
the Aura is confined to a few individuals, and or- 
dinary people have no means of corroboration or 
refutation, the door to imposture is open. Since 
this has been the case up to the present time, the 
subject has always been: looked on askance; 
but there is no more charlatanism in the detec- 
tion of the human Aura by the methods we em- 
ploy, than in distinguishing microbes by the aid 
of the microscope. The main difference lies in 
the claim of some people that they are able to 
perceive the one through the possession of ab- 
normal eyesight, while no one has had the hardi- 
hood to assert that they had the power of see- 
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HUMAN AURAS 


ing an object one-thousandth 
of a millimeter in length 
without instrumental aid. 
There cannot be the smallest 
doubt as to the reality of the 
existence of an Aura envel- 
oping human beings, and this 
will be in a short time an 
universally accepted fact, 
now that it can be made vis- 
ible to any one possessing 
normal eyesight. It would, 
indeed, be strange if the Aura 
did not vary under different 
circumstances, and we firmly 
believe that a study of its 
modifications will show that 
they will have a diagnostic 
value.””* 
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Perception of the human 
Aura is achieved through 
small screens that can be 
held to the eyes with the 
fingers of one hand. The 
screens are not much big- 
ger than an ordinary the- 
ater ticket. There are blue 
screens containing a solu- 
tion of a dye called dicy- 
anin, altho Doctor Kilner 
calls them ‘“spectauranine 
screens.” There are also 
red screens containing car- 
mine. These screens—four 
in number—are the only 
ones necessary for ordinary 
observations of the Aura. 
Screens made of glass 
coated with collodion and also gelatine dyed 
with it were at first employed in the prelimi- 
nary experiments that led Doctor Kilner to 
his discovery. These contrivances were found 
useless because decomposition set in so soon. 
Afterwards a celluloid solution called zapon 
was tried. This gave a better result. In a 
few hours it, too, lost its color. Subsequently, 
solutions in alcohol of different strengths in 
glass cells were employed. These seem, on 
the whole, to be satisfactory, but there is a 
tendency after a time for color changes to 
take place, even if kept in the dark as much 
as possible. As a rule, only two screens are 
necessary: one containing a solution of spec- 
tauranine in alcohol, and a second less dilute. 

Directly a screen was finished, Doctor Kil- 


ee 

*TuHe Human ATMOSPHERE, OR THE AuRA MADE Vis- 
IBLE BY THE AID OF CHEMICAL ScrEENS. By Walter J. 
Kilner. New York: Rebman Company. 
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ner looked at a_ friend 
through it and _ instantly 
saw around the head and 
hands a faint grayish cloud. 
This he felt at once must 
be the Aura or human at- 
mosphere. After a few 
minutes he was _ surprized 
to find he could see the 
Aura without the screen. 
This power did not last 
long. It was renewed by 
looking at the light for a 
few seconds through a dark 
screen. Says Doctor Kil- 
ner further: 


“It is interesting to note 
that this capacity for seeing 
the Aura without the “inter- 
vention of the screen is by 
no means uncommon, but 
generally exists only for a 
short while. At this period 
every spare moment was oc- 
cupied in using the 
for this and other experi- 
ments in connection with the 
perception of the Aura. 
Consequently we discovered 
to our cost that the spec- 
tauranine had a very dele- 
terious effect upon our eyes, 
making them very painful, 
so much so that it was nec- 
essary to cease work for 
some days. On account of 
this we strongly recommend 
all experimenters on _ this 
subject not to be continually looking through the 
spectauranine screen. Apparently the action of 
this chemical is cumulative, so that we gradually 
gained the power of seeing the Aura more and 
more plainly without the intervention of the 
screen. Ultimately our eyes have become so 
permanently affected that under suitable condi- 
tions we are able to dispense with a screen. 

“Nevertheless, we think it expedient to look at 
the light for a few seconds through a spectau- 
ranine screen before inspection, and even then 
we sometimes find the Aura is better seen 
through a light one. At other times the reverse 
holds good, tho the conditions may be exactly 
similar in the two cases. 

“The Aura can only be satisfactorily defined 
when certain conditions are fulfilled. The light 
must not be too bright. The requisite amount 
must be determined at each observation, and de- 
pends on whether a screen is being used or not. 
A rough estimate is, that the body can just be 
seen distinctly after the observer has become 
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DIAGNOSTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF AURAS 


accustomed to the dulness. The light ought to 
be diffused, coming from one direction only, and 
falling on the patient equally all over. Certain- 
ly the best arrangement is obtained when the 
observer is standing with his back to a darkened 
window while the patient faces it. An alterna- 
tive method, if the room is sufficiently large and 
open, and the only one that can be employed at 
a patient’s house, is to have a tent similar to 
the X folding portable dark-room as used for 
photography.” 

This tent must be lined with black. The 
front curtains must be removed. The tent is 
placed with its back to the window. The pa- 
tient stands inside. The windows in the 
room, except the one at the back of the tent, 
should be completely darkened, while this one 
must have the blind drawn more or less as 
required. Most of Doctor Kilner’s investiga- 
tions have been conducted in a small room 
with only one window. This window is fitted 
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Aura in Health with Rays 


at the top with an ordinary blind and from 
below a blind of black serge can be raised to 
any required height. 

The serge allows a considerable amount of 
light to pass through, in fact too much, ex- 
cept on very dark days; but the amount can be 
regulated by pulling down the ordinary blind. 
This arrangement is also very convenient, as 
a slight gap can be left between the two blinds 
so as to allow much more light into the room 
when the patient is being observed through the 
dark carmine screen, and also occasionally 
when the complementary colors are employed. 

Opposite, and about eight feet from the 
window, is a movable pole supporting black 
and white curtains, either of which can be 
used as wanted. The white background is 
necessary for certain observations, which will 
be described farther on. These are all the ar- 
rangements that are required. 
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down the trunk, thighs, and legs 


Yi - 
portant to bear in mind, name- 7 ‘N may be seen uninfluenced by the 
ly, that the patient should stand / Aura proceeding from the arms. 
about a foot in front of the / This is the time to determine the 
hape and size of the Aura 
ceround, so that shadows or . . , 
backg adows o i whether it follows the contour of 


marks upon it may not produce 
any optical illusions, and thus 
vitiate the observations. Trouble 
of this kind is not likely to oc- 
cur, except when the observer 
is new to the work. 
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“While the patient is assuming 
the proper position, the observer 
takes the dark screen and peers 
through it at the light for half 
a minute or longer. This will 
influence his eyesight for a suf- 
ficiently long time so that it will 
rarely be necessary to repeat the 
operation. However, repetition 
can be made as often as desired. 
He now darkens the room and 
regulates the light, and, standing 
with his back to the window and 
opposite the patient, looks at him 
through a pale screen, when he 
ought to perceive immediately or 
(if not accustomed to the work) 
after a few seconds a faint cloud 
enveloping the patient, which 
varies in health according to in- 
dividual peculiarities. If the ob- 
server has already gained the 
ability of perceiving the Aura 
without the intervention of the 
screen, he will usually find it to 
have been some shade of blue. 
It is certainly of assistance in determining the 
color of the Aura, if the patient places his hands 
upon his hips and at the same time extends his 
elbows, when, in the space between the trunk 
and the arms, the Aura emanating from the body 
will be reinforced by that proceeding from the 
arms. 

“When commencing a systematic inspection it 
will be advisable for the patient first to face 
the observer and the light. The Aura round 
the head will be best seen while he stands or sits 
with his hands hanging by his sides. Its breadth 
may roughly be determined by noticing how far 
it extends vLeyond the shoulders, and this permits 
the two sides to be compared, because in some 
cases of disease the Aura will be wider or nar- 
rower on one side than on the other. At this 
stage attention ought to be paid to the general 
shape of the Aura while the arms are hanging 
down, as this often differs greatly from that 
seen when they are uplifted. For the greater 
part of the inspection it will be found advan- 
tageous for the patient to stand with his hands 
behind his neck, so that the Aura from the axilla 
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the body or whether it is wider 
by the trunk than the lower 
limbs; and, if so, how far it de- 
scends before it finally narrows. 
It is not uncommon for some ab- 
normality of texture to be visible, 
but this, as a rule, can be dif- 
ferentiated with greater accuracy 
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screens.” 


Occasionally the Aura can be 
separated by its appearance 
into two or very rarely three 
distinct portions, but the veri- 
fication of this division will be 
better made at a later stage of 
the examination. As soon as 
all the information as to the 
Aura at the sides has been 
gained, the patient must be 
turned sideways, so that the 
Aura at the front and back may 
be similarly examined. If any 
suspicion should arise as to the 
Aura being unequally illumi- 
nated it must be (in addition to 
the foregoing inspection) view- 
ed when the back is turned 
to the light, and again when 
turned sideways in the direc- 
tion opposite to the one previously assumed. 
By this simple means a number of errors are 
eliminated. The Aura envelops the whole 
of the human frame, but on account of the 
fineness of its texture and its transparency, it 
is visible only in sections. 
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DISEASE 


“Consequently, when the observer wishes to 
examine the Aura emanating from one particular 
spot, he will be obliged to turn the patient to a 
different angle, so that a silhouette of this spot 
may be made on the background... . 

“Examination of a number of people in good 
health shows not merely, as might be expected, 
individual differences, but also the existence of 
a corporate dissimilarity. Males, independent of 
age, possess the same characteristics of the 
Aura, after making allowance for individual 
peculiarities, as no two people are alike. Quite 
the opposite is the case in females, because their 
Auras undergo a great alteration of shape at 
certain periods of their lives. In childhood it 
coincides almost exactly with that of the male. 
In adults it is much more developed.” 
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DETECTIVE WORK BY THE AEROPLANE 


UBRUN, the brilliant French aviator, 
was engaged by the Ministry of 
Marine at Paris last month to do 
detective work in the sky. His 
quarry was the submarine. The experiments 
were carried out in the harbor of Cherbourg, 
their success being the 
subject of much con- 
cern to Armée et Ma- 
rine. The naval au- 
thorities had previously 
despatched two subma- 
rines far from the 
shore. Aubrun’s duty 
was to seek them in 
spite of the diligence 
their commanders 
might display in elud- 
ing his vigilance. 

The trial, says the 
Matin, was made in a 
single day, when there 
was very little wind, 
and when the sea was 
calm. The experiments 
were to be first with 
and then without a point 
of indication. Before 
M. Aubrun started he 
was told that one of 
the submarines was on 
a line projected from 
a certain jetty, and that the other was a little 
to the left. He found the first submarine at 
once, and when it plunged below he easily 























followed its movements. He next discovered 
the second submarine, which was submerged 
at a distance of nearly two miles away. The 
experiments were carried out three miles from 
the shore. The aeroplane rose to a height of 
over goo feet and then to 1,200 feet. 

M. Aubrun’s second 
test was a more diff- 
cult one, but it was 
equally — successful. 
Without receiving any 
indication, the aviator 
was to discover a sub- 
merged submarine 
somewhere out at sea. 
He rose to a height of 
1,000 feet, then to 1,800 
feet, and described 
large circles. The sight 
was interfered with by 
the sun, which was 
shining at a low angle; 
but suddenly he saw a 
reflection beneath the 
surface. Flying right 
over it, he discovered 
the periscope of the 
submarine, and could 
see the boat distinctly 
some 18 feet below the 
surface. He returned to land and reported 
the result. The experiment had taken just 
twenty minutes. Ata height of 3,000 feet a sub- 
marine is, therefore, nearly always visible to 
an aeroplane. 
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A LIFE PRESERVER 


with the apparatus. B.—The two parachutes opened. C. 


D. E.—Three phases in the fall of a monoplane. 
escaping from a falling biplane, having a divided upper plane. 





FOR AVIATORS 


The diagrams on_this page explain themselves and are to be taken in the following order: A.—Aviator, equipped 


F.—Aviator 
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INAUGURATION OF THE MOST ELABORATE RADIUM 
EXPERIMENT IN THE WORLD 


HE doors of that Radium Institute, 
which was founded in London by 
Lord Iveagh and Sir Ernest Cassel at 
the suggestion of the late King 
Edward, have been thrown open to the 
public. The establishment is more elaborately 
equipped for its special work and has a larger 
supply of the essential element, radium, than 
any other institution in this country or abroad. 
Radium, “the infant revolutionist,” as the 
Paris Cosmos has called it, is to be given the 
fullest possible opportunity to upset theories 
and to work miracles. Rich and poor will be 
treated exactly alike in the administration of 
the treatment, but Sir Frederick Treves, one 
of the heads of the establishment, emphasizes 
the fact that no experiments of any kind upon 
animals will take place at the Institute, and 
that no person can be treated except upon the 
recommendation of a registered medical prac- 
titioner. Treatment will be supplied gratis 
whenever necessary, but it will be useless for 
any person to apply unless furnished with a 
medical certificate, according to the official an- 
nouncement, which we condense from the 
London News. 


“If the patient is found to be suffering from 
a malady that may yield to the influence of 
radium, he will enter the silent lift, and a mo- 
ment later be in the upper corridor, out of 
which twelve treatment cubicles open. 

“In these cubicles many sufferers from cancer 
will doubtless sit for hours, hoping against hope 
for a cure, or, at the least, relief from pain. 
Whether such cases can be benefited by the mys- 
terious radium emanations is still a matter for 
debate. On the other hand, no doubt remains as 
to the healing power of the rays where many 
kinds of tumors and painful or disfiguring skin 
diseases are concerned. According to the case, 
treatment may last for from fifteen minutes to 
forty hours, administered either continuously or 
at a series of visits. 

“Another ascent by the noiseless lift, and 
the chemico-physical laboratory—the ‘alchemists’ 
den,’ as it has been nicki.amed—is_ reached. 
Here, among tubes and taps and tiny trays 
of silica turned a ghostly purple by the ra- 
dium rays, gloved and goggled chemists are 
already wrestling with the ‘infant revolution- 
ist.” Besides doing the necessary work of turn- 
ing all the radium chloride and radium bro- 
mide purchased into radium sulphate, and pre- 
paring the screens of lead, silver, and aluminium 
by means of which the rays are filtered before 
coming into contact with the patient’s flesh, these 


chemists are observing that amazing phenome- 
non, the actual transmutation of metals, which 
seems to realize the dream of medieval al- 
chemy.” 


In a dark room close by the weird glow 
created in sympathetic substances by the 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays—a dull red when 
the substance is kunzite, a ghastly green when 
it is willemite, and so on—can be studied with 
the help of radium at eighty dollars a milli- 
gram. Next door the purplish glare of the 
electric arc betrays the presence of a photo- 
graphic studio. 


“The pathological laboratory is less startling, 
but more gruesome tothe layman. Disease bacilli 
flourish in rows of glass tubes like miniature 
organ pipes, or exhibit the signs of their destruc- 
tion after, say, 35 hours’ exposure to the lethal 
radium emanations. Other bacilli can be watched 
as they wriggle merrily beneath the lenses of a 
four-hundred-dollar microscope that magnifies 
them 1,300 diameters. 

“Two of the very latest and most perfect ma- 
chines for taking sections of diseased human 
tissue are of special interest to the mechanically 
minded. One, by means of a spray of carbonic 
acid gas, freezes the scrap of flesh, which is then 
sliced, and the section placed under a microscope. 
Within five minutes of removal from the pa- 
tient’s body the surgeon is able to tell whether 
or not cancer is present in the tissue, and con- 
sequently whether an operation is necessary. 
The second machine will furnish slices for the 
microscope down to one 25,o000th part of an inch 
in thickness, and could divide a blood corpuscle 
into eight parts. 

“In the basement, near a strong room where 
radium to the value of many tens of thousands 
of dollars will be storeu, is the Institute’s pair 
of scales, isolated from all vibration on a mas- 
sive stone table. They will register something 
less than a thousandth part of a milligram, 
which means that they would weigh a man’s 
signature or the tiniest of hairs from an infant’s 
head. One of their uses will be to test the 
loss of weight which radium sustains by reason 
of its radiancy.” 


A patient was given radium treatment upon 
the nose. The piece of radium was carried 
off in his vest pocket. An elaborate search 
failed to disclose the whereabouts of the miss- 
ing radium. The police found the “goods” in 
the home of the patient, whose nose has been 
placed in peri! by his application to it of the 
radium he had taken. 
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PREPARATION OF A BACTERIAL FEAST AMONG 


THE PHAGOCYTES 


ECENT investigation has established 
R the existence in the blood stream of 
a substance known as opsonin. It 
was at first suggested that the func- 
tion of opsonin was the stimulation of those 
“eater cells” in the blood known as phago- 
cytes. The phagocytes would be rendered 
hungrier by opsonin and, therefore, the 
readier to devour such bacteria as invaded the 
blood stream. Opsonin, it was likewise in- 
ferred, had a “deleterious influence” upon 
these bacteria. The latest studies of this mys- 
terious subject indicate that such impressions 
were too hasty. The opsonin existing in the 
blood is absorbed by the bacteria when the 
latter first arrive in the stream. Having ab- 
sorbed quantities of opsonin, the bacteria 
become more pal- 
atable to the pha- 
gocytes. “Bac- 
teria which are 
soaked in opsonin 
are taken up by 
these phagocytes 
with a_ greedi- 
ness and a vigor 
far surpassing 
what happens 
when there has 
not been any such 
preliminary ap- 
petizing.” The 
phagocytes thus 
finish their meal, gorging themselves with 
bacteria until the individual in whose blood 
stream this feast occurs escapes the attack 
of the disease that threatened him. If the 
phagocytes had not devoured so greedily, the 
bacteria, or at least some of them, must have 
survived and the individual would have been 
stricken with the particular disease provoked 
by the creatures invading his blood. 

This is part of the secret of immunity. The 
whole of the secret is bound up with those 
other recently discovered substances in the 
blood called “alexin” and “immune body.” The 
war against disease is, in reality, a study of 
the mysteries of a bacterial feast among the 
phagocytes—mysteries which are so rapidly 
undergoing solution that at no distant time 
man seems likely to become immune to every 
fever and to all the organic maladies. 

When a drop of blood, to follow The Quar- 
terly Review, from which we take these par- 





WARDING OFF CHOLERA 


The vibrios of the cholera 
have here been ingested by the 
“microphages” of a guinea pig 
and transformed into granula- 
tions. 


ticulars, is examined under the microscope, it 
is seen to consist ot a colorless fluid, the 
plasma, in which are floating large numbers of 
the red blood corpuscler which give to the 
blood its deep red color. Here and there may 
also be observed a few of the sc-called white 
blood corpuscles or leucocytes. These leuco- 
cytes closely resemble the primitive unicellular 
animal called the amoeba. That is to say, 
they consist of a single cell of granular proto- 
plasm, with a nucleus, having the power of 
making amoeboid movements. 
is thus endowed 
with the capacity 
of locomotion; it 
can put forth its 
pseudopodia, or 
blunt limb-like 
processes, from 
out its formless 
mass, and the re- 
mainder of the 
body will then 
stream out after 
into the protrud- 
ed pseudopodium. 
In short, the 
leucocyte closely 
resembles a_liv- 
ing creature. It 
abounds in the 
blood and lymph 
of animals and is 
swept around in 
the blood cur- 
rent to every por- 
tion of the ani- 
mal’s body. 





METCHNIKOFF’S PROOF 


This diagram reveals the mode 
in which a drop of blood from a 
goose (g.s.) is devoured or in- 
gested by the phagocytes of a 
snail. 


“Among the attributes which leucocytes pos- 
sess in common with unicellular animalcules 
is that of ingesting food-material. On coming 
into contact with any substance suitable for 
absorption, pseudopodia are thrown out which 
surround the particle and incorporate it into the 
body of the leucocyte. Here it undergoes a 
digestion exactly analogous to the digestive 
processes of the higher animals. Under the 
action of ferments known as cytases or alexins, 
the ingested particle undergoes complete disin- 
tegration and becomes part of the protoplasm of 
the leucocyte. To Metchnikoff belongs the 
honor of showing that this physiological process 
furnishes an explanation of the problem of im- 
munity. No sooner do pathogenic microbes gain 
an entrance to the body than vast numbers of 
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The leucocyte 
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LEUCOCYTES 


1. Polynuclear. 2. Polynuclear (microphage) that has 
devoured staphylococcus (st). 3. A little lymphocyte. 
4. Polynuclear grained with microbial ingestions. 5. Large 
mononuclear (macrophage). 6. Macrophage in the peri- 
toneum of a guinea-pig—it has just swallowed red blood 
drops (g.s.). 7. Macrophage of the peritoneum ingest- 
ing polynuclears (macrophages) (pn) and blood globules 


(g.S.j. 
leucocytes swarm to the point of invasion and 
proceed vigorously to devour the noxious para- 
sites. The microbes, once they have penetrated 
into the body of a suitable host, multiply by 
dividing and redividing with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, so that the progeny of a single germ 
would in a few hours number millions. The 
question of immunity in a given instance depends 
on whether the leucocytes can devour the mi- 
crobes with sufficient promptitude to keep pace 
with their multiplication. If the bacteria multi- 
ply faster than they are eaten, toxins are se- 
creted and there ensue the manifestations of the 
corresponding disease. If, on the other hand, 
but few bacteria have effected an entrance to 
the body, and if there happen to be a sufficient 
number of leucocytes in the neighborhood, they 
are all swallowed up before they have time to 
do any harm—and the case is one of natural im- 
munity. The leucocytes which perform this 
invaluable function are known as eater-cells or 
phagocytes, and the process itself is called pha- 
gocytosis. In his earlier work on ‘Inflammation,’ 
Metchnikoff showed that inflammation took 
place when the body had been attacked at any 
point by micro-organisms, and that the inflam- 
mation itself is due to the arrival of large num- 
bers of phagocytes at the menaced spot, ready 
and anxious to devour the intruders. The 
phagocytes are able at short notice to penetrate 
to any part of the body where their services may 
be required.” 


The renowned Elie Metchnikoff has divided 
phagocytes into two main varieties, which he 
calls “macrophages” and “microphages.” The 
former are large cells, usually supplied with a 
single nucleus of ordinary appearance, and 
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are developed in the spleen and lymphatic 
glands. The latter—the “microphages’—are 
small cells with polymorphous nucleus, tak- 
ing their origin from the bone marrow. A 
considerable differentiation of function has 
been observed between these two kinds of 
cells. According to Metchnikoff, the main 
share of the work of the destruction of in- 
vading micro-organisms falls to the micro- 
phages, while the macrophages are chiefly 
occupied in the “resorption” of the red blood 
corpuscles and of any animal cells which may 
effect an entrance to the body. 

It is established that natural immunity to 
disease is achieved, at least in many cases, 
by a process of intracellular digestion. Once 
inside a phagocyte which has devoured it, for 
instance, the spirillum of the disease called 
“goose-septicemia” is digested and soon be- 
comes unrecognizable. In the early days of 
the phagocytic theory, indeed, this process 
was held by many to account for the whole of 
the facts grouped under the heading of nat- 
ural immunity. But from the first the theory 
was vigorously attacked by the advocates of 
the “humoral” theory of immunity, according 
to which invading bacteria were destroyed by 
the normal antiseptic power supposed to be 
resident in the blood and other fluids of the 
body, without any intervention of organized 
cells. Metchnikoff, in his classical work on 
immunity,* has described how the theory 
which he first propounded as a comparatively 
young man, slowly won its way against the 
bitter Opposition of many leading pathologists. 
Baumgarten, Ziegler, Weigert, all pronounced 
against him, altho he received encourage- 


* Immunity. By Elie Metchnikoff. Putnam. 











INTESTINAL PEACE 


Intracellular digestion (phagocytic) in a small in- 


testinal cell as outlined by the microscope after Metch- 
nikoff. 




























































CHOLERA DEFEATED 


The cholera vibrios have been ingested or devoured by 
a guinea pig’s macrophage, but not yet transformed or 
digested. 


ment from Virchow and Lord Lister. This 
great controversy attracted immense attention 
and has issued in a general belief that each 
side held some portion of the truth. The 
existence of phagocytosis and its fundamental 
importance as a factor in immunity has been 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
It has now been established that the process 
is far less simple than was originally sup- 
posed, and that it is supplemented or super- 
seded in the case of many diseases by a proc- 
ess of bacteriolysis or direct solution of the 
bacteria by the blood. 

Two fundamentally different types of im- 
munity have to be distinguished. There is 
immunity against the invading micro-organ- 
isms themselves and immunity against the 
toxins they produce. In the first type, the 
organisms themselves are destroyed. This 
affords us our particular theme—the mysteries 
of a bacterial feast among the phagocytes. In 
the second type of immunity the invading 
micro-organisms in the blood are not. inter- 
fered with, but the toxins which they produce 
are rendered incapable of injuring the ad- 
jacent tissues. 

As regards anti-bacterial immunity, it has 
already been pointed out that phagocytosis is 
a predominant factor. Reference has been 
made to the fact that it is facilitated by 
another substance existing in the blood, to 
which has been given the name of opsonin. 
We have seen that the function of opsonin is 
not, as was at first suggested, the stimulation 
of the phagocytes to greater activity and 
neither does opsonin exert any deleterious in- 
fluence upon the bacteria themselves. We 
have seen that opsonin is absorbed by the 
bacteria and that its absorption appears to 
render these organisms far more tasty and 
palatable to the phagocytes. 
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“Sometimes the phagocytes devour the bac. 
teria with such avidity that their digestive fluids 
are unable to cope with the exceptional demand, 
and the ingested bacteria, commencing to de- 
velop, cause the phagocyte to burst, releasing a 
number of bacteria, to become speedy victims 
once again to other phagocytes. The power by 
which the presence of bacteria excites the ap- 
proach of phagocytes is described as a positive 
chemotaxis, and the function of opsonin is the 
increase of this chemotaxis, or the conversion 
of a negative into a positive chemotaxis. Opso- 
nins differ from the digestive ferments of the 
phagocytes in that they are specific substances, 
that is to say, there is a different kind of opsonin 
for each specific infective disease, and the 
opsonin which appetizes the bacteria of one dis- 
ease has in general little effect in stimulating 
phagocytosis in any other. We derive thus a 
possible explanation of acquired immunity. A 
first attack of a disease stimulates the produc- 
tion of the corresponding opsonin in the blood of 
the patient. When this has had time to develop 
and the bacteria have become thoroly op- 
sonized, they are rapidly devoured by the phago- 
cytes and the disease comes to an end. The 
production of opsonin, however, continues and 
maintains the individual in a condition of im- 
munity against a second attack; for no sooner 
do the hostile microbes turn up again than they 
are permeated with opsonin and rendered highly 
vulnerable to the onslaughts of the phagocytes, 
As to the source of the opsonins little is known, 
but it appears probable that they are elaborated 
and secreted by the phagocytes themselves. The 
measurement of the varying opsonic power of 
the blood in different diseases is now extensively 
carried out as a means of controlling the injec- 
tions in vaccine therapy.” 





LOCKJ AW 


Phagocytes are here shown in the various stages of de- 
vouring the spores of a bacillus of tetanus. 
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CRIME AND CUNNING 


PERILOUS CHEMISTRY OF THE YEGGMAN 


BOUT 1888 one of the yeggs, whose 
name has not got beyond the secret 
traditions of the road, discovered 
how to make “soup” (nitroglyce- 

rine) by the simple method of dissolving a 
stick of dynamite in a pail of hot water. It 
is to Mr. James Forbes, one of America’s 
highest authorities upon the technic of the 
yeggmen, that we are indebted for these de- 
tails, taken from The Outlook. With a few 
ounces of his “soup” the yegg successfully at- 
tacks all but the most powerfully protected 
bank vaults in America to-day. Also, the 

















“SOUP LADLE” 


The safe receives its “mouthful” of liquid explosive 
through the syringe with the aid of the funnel. 


‘ 


' sledge-hammer and steel punch, with which 
he used to sledge off the knob of the safe 
and drive in the spindle, have given place to 
‘a more pretentious “kit.” For instance, the 
Detroit Free Press of April 13th, 1911, under 
the heading “Yeggs Have Full Kits” says: 
“Two Chicagoans arrested here—wanted on 
charge of cracking safes—also accused of 
robbery of sub-postoffices in Chicago. Yegg- 
man’s kits: Five storage batteries, two mag- 
azine revolvers, one short rifle with Maxim 
muffler attached, two time-clocks to attach to 
safes, one special kodak, rolls of copper wire, 
rolls of bandages, wires with fuses attached, 
dry cell batteries, book with information as 
to principal cities, burglars’ tools of all de- 
scriptions, special instruments for safe-crack- 
ing, insulation tape, supply of cartridges.” 
Such an outfit of tools, while not extraordi- 
nary, is exceptional. 

The careful yegg carries the “soup” in a 
rubber bottle. But, curiously, the more 
homicidal, notwithstanding the great danger 
to himself and his companions, is very apt to 
“tote” the explosive in a glass bottle in which 
it is readily detonated either by heat or by a 
sudden jar. All yeggdom is familiar with 
the death of “Baltimore Blue,” of the infa- 





mous “Goat Hinch” band, who, while alight- 
ing from a freight train, was blown to pieces 
by the “soup” in his possession. Only a few 
months ago in a yegg camp on the outskirts 
of Seattle the careless brewing of nitro- 
glycerine resulted in an explosion which killed 
three of the thieves and injured a round 
dozen more. 

The most expert “inside man” of the band 
carries about his neck a little phial of “soup” 
with which to “puff the peter.” In his pocket 
are a ball of putty or soap, well softened and 
plastic, fuses or “puff strings,’ a box of 
matches, a candle, and sometimes a bicycle 
pump to be used in spraying the “soup.” 
Arrived at the bank, the two inside men 
speedily force an entrance, while their pals, 
guns in hand, take up their posts outside. If 
occasion demand it, the electric light is put 
out. This is not usually a part of the pro- 
gram, as tampering with the wires might 
cause a premature alarm. It may be there 
is a watchman, who must be overpowered. 
But the bank customarily selected for attack 
is not possessed of a night watchman, and is 
usually located where the local police force 
is a negligible quantity. It often happens that, 
full of hardihood, sheer devilment, and con- 
temptuous of the whole community, the outside 
men announce attack on the vault by firing 
fusillades and thereby serving notice that no 
interference will be tolerated. 

However this may be, the inside men have 

















A SAFE-OPENER 


This device is effective with nearly every known strong- 
box contrivance provided it be used by an expert. 
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lost no time. They have plastered up the 
crack around the four sides of the vault or 
safe door with putty or soap, making a cup 
at the upper end into which the “soup” is 
poured, whence it percolates between the door 
and the sides of the vault. The up-to-date 
safe-maker, anticipating this kind of attack, 
builds his safe doors with such absolute true- 
ness as to be air-tight, and it is with great 
difficulty that the yegg forces the gelatine 
into these tiny crevices. But with the bicycle 
pump he forces a quantity between door and 
side sufficient for a minor or preliminary ex- 
plosion. This damages the door and enlarges 
the orifice enough to admit of a proper dose 
of the stuff. The result of a successful opera- 
tion is the blowing out of the door bodily, 
leaving the interior of the “keister” or “har- 
ness chest” (treasure-box) open to the bur- 
glars. If interior compartments are there, 
they are dealt with in the same way. In 
larger cities the attempt is made with more 
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or less secrecy, blankets being used to muffle 
the explosion; but in the smaller places the 
yeggs don’t care whether they make a noise 
or not. The period of the explosion is a 
trying, one indeed to the inside men, who 
usually have more hardihood than expert 
knowledge of explosives. They often use 
charges much too powerful and are injured 
or killed by the explosion, which not infre- 
quently wrecks the bank building and sets fire 
to it. It is a very common thing for the 
“keister” or “pete” to be so completely de- 
molished that the currency in it is practically 
ruined. About the most characteristic sou- 
venir which yeggs exhibit among their own 
kind is a badge of distinction for hard sery- 
ice, an ironical comment on the luck which 
follows men of their kind. It is the muti- 
lated, half used, twisted and blackened silver 
money or “junk,” resulting from some ill- 
advised dose of “soup.” This coin never gets 
into circulation. 





A PARADOX AMONG COMETS 


NCKE’S comet has been detected at its 
twenty-eighth return since it was 
recognized as a periodic comet, we 
read in Paris Cosmos, the honor 

going to the director of the French Observa- 
tory at Algiers, who early last month observed 
the expected visitor not very far from its pre- 
dicted place. Encke’s comet, says London 
Knowledge, moves round the sun in an elliptic 
orbit, which it completes in about three and 
one-third years, never going so far away as the 
orbit of Jupiter, so that it may undoubtedly 
be considered a member of the solar family. 

Moreover, it provides an interesting prob- 
lem in cosmical physics, for since 1848—when 
Encke found its true period, and that the 
comet observed that year was identical with 
those that had been seen in 1786, 1795, and 
1805—it has been continually quickening its 
speed and shortening its period by about two 
and one-half hours in each revolution. There 
are no known perturbations that will account 
for this, and it has been suggested as a reason 
that the comet meets with some resisting 
matter in space, which, paradoxical as it may 
seem, increases its speed. The paradox is ex- 
plained by remembering that if the velocity of 
an orbital moving body be diminished, the size 
of the orbit is decreased, and the increase of 
velocity it gains from this cause is greater 
than that it loses directly by reason of the 


resistance. Dr. Backlund, of Poulkova, who 
has taken this comet specially into his care, 
and has made a very complete study of its 
motions, for which the London Astronomical 
Society awarded him its gold medal two years 
ago, has considered the hypothesis that the 
comet crosses a ring of meteors when it passes 
near the sun, but considers this improbable 
and incapable of explaining the facts. What 
seems very remarkable, he pointed out, was 
that some of the greatest divergencies from 
regularity happened at times when the return 
of the comet coincided with a maximum of the 
sun’s activity as shown by its spots. With 
scientific caution no definite conclusion was 
given, because the facts were not sufficient, 
but the remark points to a considerably ex- 
tended atmosphere of the sun, and suggests 
that we may have to revise our ideas as to 
the entire emptiness of interplanetary space, 
which has also been called in question for 
other reasons. Encke’s is not a _ brilliant 
comet, tho there have been occasions when 
it was just visible to the naked eye; but it 
brings with it very intricate problems. It has 
usually been brightest at its winter returns, 
and it cannot possibly interest us this year as 
a spectacle, for it happens that it is so placed 
that it can only be seen after perihelion 
passage, which took place about a week ago, 
from the southern hemisphere. 
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Religion and Ethics 











IS AMERICA OPTIMISTIC OR PESSIMISTIC? 


HE charge has lately been made by A. 
Maurice Low, of the London Na- 
tional Review, that Americans are 
a repining and pessimistic race. He 

attempts to make good his statement by citing 
muck-raking magazine articles and reform 
politicians who rend the air with lamentations. 
The “Ferrero of the twenty-first century,” we 
are told, will be amazed at the melancholy 
“that possessed the Americans in their youth,” 
when he comes to exhume their records. Ata 
time, Mr. Low continues, when the nation 
ought to have been filled with the priceless gift 
of optimism, when it ought to have seen every- 
thing through the tinted eyes of hope and con- 
fidence, the historian will discover that men 
were weighed down with pessimism and filled 
with despair. “The historian of the next cen- 
tury who reads the books and magazines and 
daily papers of this epoch will be impressed 
by this phenomenon. Everywhere men are de- 
manding reform, with almost fanatical zeal 
they are preaching the necessity of reform, 
crying out that unless there is reform chaos 
will come, and yet they go on week after week 
and month after month preaching the gospel 
of reform, and apparently a deaf ear is turned 
to them, for the lamentation is as great as 
ever.” 

The trouble is, in Mr. Low’s judgment, that 
Americans are self-centered and restlessly 
self-conscious. A “noble discontent” is a 
good thing, but it is possible to have too much 
of even a good thing. He goes on to say: 


“It is the spirit [of discontent] that has the 
whole people in its grip. The passion for re- 
form has seized them, and not to take part in the 
work of reform burdens their conscience. Not to 
hear the still small voice of reform is to be guilty 
of mortal civic sin. Not to take part in some 
movement for reform, not to join a club or 
organization or society whose mission is reform, 
is to earn the contempt of one’s fellow citizens; 
to admit by inference that one belongs to the 
unreformed and unregenerate is shameless. 

“From the tariff to the teapot nothing escapes 
the vigilant eye of the reformer, who calls to 
high heaven to witness the iniquities of the 
tariff or the devastation wrought by the teapot. 
The tariff has made the American people rich and 
powerful, therefore it must be reformed; in the 
teapot lurks poverty and disease, therefore it 


must be regulated by the reformer. In the wide 
field of reform there is work for every man, 
therefore every man is happy in his misery pur- 
suing reform with a zeal that the world has never 
before known.” 


The truth of at least a part of Mr. Low’s 
indictment will be conceded by many, but the 
facts of which he complains are capable of 
optimistic, as well as pessimistic, interpreta- 
tion. Youth is the period both of optimism 
and of pessimism, and America at its present 
stage possesses its full share of both qualities. 
To Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, of London Uni- 
versity, a second English observer who has 
recently recorded his impressions of America, 
a “new spirit” is apparent that is making for 
real social health and progress. The “single 
vivid impression” that he wishes to convey 
is that Americans who have been so often rep- 
resented as narrowly individualistic and ab- 
sorbed by commercial and material ideals, gen- 
uinely desire “preeminence in the ways of 
social justice and the arts of humane living.” 
He writes (in The Contemporary Review) : 


“They are in full revolt against the domina- 
tion of capital. Far from acquiescing in political 
corruption, they have become more acutely sensi- 
tive to it than we are. They scent it everywhere, 
they cry out at every suspicion of a fresh case, 
and they will not, as we do, acquiesce in any 
hushing up. The men of intellect and education 
have entirely thrown off their indifference to 
public affairs. Politics form the constant theme 
of eager discussion, and if many good men still 
hesitate to enter the political field themselves, it 
is not from indifference, but because they have 
not yet gathered sufficient strength to cope with 
the tyranny of the machine. Educated men no 
longer believe individualism to be the last word 
of political philosophy, or the Constitution of the 
United States the supreme wisdom of states- 
manship. On the contrary, almost every thought- 
ful American that I met is chafing at the barriers 
which the Constitution opposes to social progress 
and reasonable industrial legislation. They satir- 
ize the complacency of the older generation of 
their countrymen, and congratulate Englishmen 
in a way which, to many of us, seems to go 
beyond the warrant of the facts, in the freedom 
which they suppose us to enjoy under our un- 
written Constitution, and the progress which they 
hope by degrees to emulate. In a word, the 
American ‘intellectual’ has swallowed all his for- 
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mulae. He no longer believes his country to have 
attained perfection at a stroke through the wis- 
dom of its original legislators. He sees it strug- 
gling with problems of the utmost difficulty; but, 
at the same time, he is superbly confident that in 
the end it is going to ‘win out.’” 


To say so much is not, Professor Hobhouse 
proceeds, to suggest that American democracy 
is as yet a triumphant success. It is to sug- 
gest that it has taken the first step to success 
in attaining a clear view of past and present 
failures. “It has taken a further step,” he re- 
marks, “in exorcizing the spirit of complacent 
individualism. It has developed a social con- 
sciousness, a quickened sense of common re- 
sponsibility, of public duty, of social solidarity, 
quite comparable to the consciousness which 
has been gradually coming to life in this coun- 
try during the two last generations. The de- 
velopment, Americans will tell one, came later 
with them. It is, perhaps, a growth of the 
last twenty years, and it is only in the last 
five or six years that it has matured. More- 
over, the problems with which it has to deal 
differ materially from ours. At bottom, no 
doubt, the question is everywhere the same. 
How to make the great industrial, commercial, 
and financial forces the servants and not the 
masters of society is the problem which, in 
one shape or another, confronts every mod- 
ern nation. But with us the problem becomes 
most acute on the side of poverty. We are 
perpetually confronted with the masses whom 
the machine of wealth grinds down in its 
onward sweep or tosses aside into the rubbish 
heap. Of the massive poverty, so conspicuous 
here, one may not see a trace in many weeks 
of travel in the United States.” 

Professor Hobhouse attributes to Theodore 
Roosevelt a large share in the creation of the 
new civic spirit, and he speaks of university 
life as a far more important factor in the 
public opinion of America than it has ever 
been in England. He adds: 


“To find a parallel to it we should have to go 
to Germany. This is partly due to the very large 
numbers of students. I have no complete figures, 
but four or five thousand students in a university 
is no uncommon number, and there are many 
universities of a high and several of the first 
order in the Union. In a single State like Wis- 
consin, with a small population, the university 
numbers some five thousand students, men and 
women. A great many of these are at work in 
the more practical and technical faculties, as 
those of agriculture and commerce. But the 
education in these faculties is of a liberal order. 
It stands close to the practical career of the 
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student, and at the same time broadens his view 
of his work and acquaints him, on the one side, 
with the scientific theory underlying its tech- 
nique, on the other side with its economic, social, 
and one may say its ethical bearings. The stu- 
dents of these schools easily obtain responsible 
positions in the business world, and I have had 
testimony quite independent of the professoriate 
to the effect of the introduction of the university 
training in improving not merely the efficiency, 
but the morality of business. More generally a 
university like that of Wisconsin, which is at 
the head of the newer type, stands in close rela- 
tion to the State. It rests on the loyal support 
of the farming population; it depends on the 
State for its endowment. Yet one hears little ot 
attempts to interfere with freedom of teaching, 
and tho the farmer thinks a good deal more of 
the school of agriculture than he does of moral 
philosophy or experimental psychology, he is 
still thoroly willing to render to the academic 
interest its quid pro quo. In most American 
universities the sociological side is developed to 
an extent undreamt of in England. Economics, 
political science, and general sociology are repre- 
sented, and the studies of social legislation and 
practical questions of social reform have special 
professors or assistants. Serious account is 
taken of the work of such men. They make 
themselves experts in particular branches of their 
subjects, and are not seldom in demand to give 
advice to State legislatures or municipal corpora- 
tions.” 


Socialism is another factor noted by Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse as beneficially shaping the 
American spirit at the present time. ‘“Ameri- 
cans,” he observes, “do not use the term So- 
cialism in the broad and general sense in 
which in this country we have long been ac- 
customed to say that ‘we are all Socialists 
now.’ They still conceive Socialism as mean- 
ing revolution, tho they admit that the one 
large town in which Socialism is at present 
in power is not the scene of any very alarm- 
ing proceedings.” But the important point is 
that the men of America are emancipating 
themselves from the formulae of individualism 
and are giving rein to a new and enlarged sense 
of common responsibility. “The energy, the 
intelligence, the astounding practical capacity 
which have hitherto been expended on mate- 
rial development and commercial aims are be- 
ginning to apply themselves to something in- 
finitely more worthy, and the time may not 
be far distant when the deep-seated pride of 
American patriotism will center not on vast- 
ness of territory or on colossal figures of pop- 
ulation, trade and commerce, but on preemi- 
nence in the ways of social justice and the 
arts of humane living.” 
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OST men would find it difficult to 
define the term “mysticism,” and 
the world at large has always 
been inclined to regard mystics as 

impractical, if not as something worse. Yet 
every human being is in some degree a mystic. 
All religions are rooted in mysticism. In our 
own generation the late William James and 
Maurice Maeterlinck may be cited as typical 
mystics. Henri Bergson, the French philos- 
opher, and Rudolf Eucken, the gifted German 
who was lately awarded a Nobel prize, are 
also claimed by Evelyn Underhill, in a new 
and exhaustive work,* as thinkers of a dis- 
tinctly mystical cast. “Broadly speaking,” 
Miss Underhill says, “I understand mysticism 
to be the expression of the innate tendency 
of the human spirit towards complete harmony 
with the transcendental order, whatever be 
the theological formula under which that 
order is understood. This tendency, in great 
mystics, gradually captures the whole field of 
consciousness; it dominates their life and, in 
the experience called ‘mystic union’, attains 
its end. Whether that end be called the God 
of Christianity, the World-soul of Pantheism, 
the Absolute of Philosophy, the desire to at- 
tain it and the movement towards it—so long 
as this is a genuine life process and not an 
intellectual speculation—is the proper subject 
of mysticism. I believe this movement to rep- 
resent the true line of development of the 
highest form of human consciousness.” 

From this point of view, mysticism is a be- 
lief in the vossibility of a deliberate and active 
return to “the divine fount of things.” It 
aims to teach men to transcend the “sense- 
world” and to live on high levels the spiritual 
life. It is a call, Miss Underhill declares, 
not merely to contemplation, but to effort and 
endurance on a new and mighty scale. “Fresh 
life is imparted by which our lives are made 
complete; new creative powers are conferred. 
The self, lifted to the divine order, is to be 
an agent of the divine fecundity: an energiz- 
ing center, a parent of transcendental life.” 
The argument continues: 


“When we look at the lives of the great theo- 
pathetic mystics, the true initiates of Eternity— 
inarticulate as these mystics often are—we find 
ourselves in the presence of an amazing, a super- 
abundant vitality: of a ‘triumphing force’ over 
which circumstance has no power. “The in- 

* Mysticism: A Stupy IN THE NATURE AND DEVELOP- 


MENT oF MAan’s SpirituaL Consciousness, By Evelyn 
Underhill. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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cessant production of work, work’ seems indeed 
to be the object of that Spirit, by Whose pres- 
ence their interior castle is now filled. 

“We see St. Paul, abruptly enslaved by the 
First and Only Fair, not hiding himself to enjoy 
the vision of Reality, but going out single-handed 
to organize the Catholic Church. We ask how 
it was possible for an obscure Roman citizen, 
without money, influence, or good health, to lay 
these colossal foundations: and he answers, ‘Not 
I, but Christ in me.’ 

“We see Joan of Arc, a child of the peasant 
class, leaving the sheepfold to lead the armies 
of France. We ask how this incredible thing 
can be: and are told ‘Her Voices bade her.’ A 
message, an overpowering impulse, came from 
the supra-sensible: vitality flowed in on her, she 
knew not how or why. She was united with 
the Infinite Life, and became Its agent, the me- 
dium of Its strength, ‘what his own hand is to 
a man.’ 

“We see St. Francis, ‘God’s troubadour,’ 
marked with His wounds, inflamed with His 
joy—obverse and reverse of the earnest-money 
of eternity—St. Ignatius Loyola, our Lady’s 
knight—incurably romantic figures both of them 
—go out to change the spiritual history of 
Europe. Where did they find—born and bred to 
the most ordinary of careers, in the least spir- 
itual of atmospheres—that superabundant energy, 
that genius for success which triumphed best in 
the most hopeless situations? Ignatius found it 
in the long contemplations and hard discipline 
of the cave of Manresa, after the act of sur- 
render in which he dedicated his knighthood to 
the service of the Mother of God. Francis 
found it before the crucifix in St. Damiano, and 
renewed it in the ineffable experience of La 
Verna; when ‘by mental possession and rapture 
he was transfigured of God.’ 

“We see St. Teresa, another born romantic, 
pass to the Unitive State after long and bitter 
struggles between her lower and higher per- 
sonality. A chronic invalid over fifty years of 
age, weakened by long ill-health and by the ter- 
rible mortifications of the Purgative Way, she 
deliberately breaks with her old career, leaves 
her convent, and starts a new life: coursing 
through Spain, and reforming a great religious 
order in the teeth of the ecclesiastical world. 
Yet more amazing, St. Catherine of Sienna, an 
illiterate daughter of the people, after a three 
years’ retreat, consummates the mystic marriage, 
and emerges from the cell of self-knowledge to 
dominate the politics of Italy. How came it 
that these apparently unsuitable men and 
women, checked on every side by _ inimical 
environment, ill-health, custom, or poverty, 
achieved these stupendous destinies? The ex- 
planation can only lie in the fact that all these 
persons were great mystics, living upon high 
levels the theopathetic life. 






















































HEN a negro murderer was lynched 
in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, a few 
weeks ago under peculiarly atro- 
cious circumstances, the Presby- 

terian weekly of Chicago, The Continent, sent 
William T. Ellis, one of its editors, to the 
scene of the crime, and published his first- 
hand study. He reported that he found Coates- 
ville a town of even a higher type than the 
ordinary, active in evangelical work and sup- 
porting seven Protestant churches and one Ro- 
man Catholic. On the fateful night on which 
the lynching was perpetrated—a Sunday night, 
as it happened—the seven Protestant pastors 
were away on vacations, and the Roman 
Catholic priest was visiting a brother. “In 
the hour of trial,” Mr. Ellis comments, “they 
all failed. With deep sorrow it must be written 
of Coatesville, as doubtless of hundreds of 
other small cities in like conditions, that there 
was not enough vital Christian force in the 
community to withhold a majority of the 
American citizens from assenting to a most 
horrible violation of the commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.’” 

Here, Mr. Ellis continues, is a symptomatic 
condition, grim and ghastly, for the preachers 
of the gospel, for the Men and Religion 
Movement, for the organized adult Bible 
classes, for the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, for Christian Endeavor, for the Pres- 
byterian evangelistic committee and for the 
American home to ponder. The situation, he 
thinks, calls for a period of heart-searching on 
the part of all religious people. 





“Law failed in Coatesville. Our boasted Amer- 
ican self-government collapsed completely when 
put to a test. The Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, 
Turkish, European and British editors who com- 
ment upon this terrible tragedy as proof of the 
breakdown of the American system cannot easily 
be gainsaid.... 

“The crime of August 13 strikes its roots back 
‘into the present-day American character. It was 
due partly to lack of conviction and character, 
to essential irreligion; partly to frivolous- 
mindedness, the old Athenian lust for a new sen- 
sation; partly to the corner-loafing habit; partly, 
in its beginnings, to intemperance; partly to lack 
of the churchgoing habit (the gathering of the 
mob synchronized with the evening church serv- 
ices) ; partly to the enervating influence of local 
politics of the Pennsylvania brand: small-souled 
officials who were politicians first and executors 
of the law afterwards; partly to that provincial- 
ism which makes men incapable of considering 
consequences beyond their own village; partly, 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR LYNCHINGS 


and primarily, to the absence of the great con- 
ceptions of loyalty to God’s law, and to man’s 
law. In a word, it was a social, political, moral 
and religious collapse on the part of a com- 
munity that is no worse than most of its neigh- 
bors, and better than some.” 


The question arises, What is to be done? 
and, in Mr. Ellis’s opinion, it is a question 
that the Christian church can only evade at 
its peril. With the argument that religion 
“has nothing to do with lynching,” he has no 
patience. Vital religion, he replies, has to do 
with everything, and “an all-day and all-over 
and all-through Christianity will cure lynch- 
ing if only it is courageously applied full 
strength.” 

The function of the church, The Continent 
adds editorially, is not to lay down a program 
for the prevention of lynchings, but to teach 
its men to execrate lynching. The Continent 
says further: 


“Mob-murders will not be ended by platitudes; 
they will not be thwarted by appealing to a com- 
munity not to disgrace itself, nor by declaiming 
on the lapse from civilization which they signify. 

“The only efficient ‘riot act’ which can be read 
to the lynching spirit, either in the hearts of the 
men who join the mob or of the men who sit at 
home and approve the deed, is the grim, pro- 
phetic proclamation that it outrages God—the 
same ancient denunciation of sin to whose re- 
sounding tones of judgment the conscience in 
every man is inevitably attuned to tremble. 

“This is what Americans must come to be- 
fore the atrocities of lynch-law are stamped out 
from American communities—the conviction not 
merely that it is a ‘blot on civilization,’ but that, 
infinitely more momentous, it is a sin against 
God. 

“That realized, ‘extenuating circumstances’ dis- 
appear. The brutality of the criminal, the devil- 
ishness of his offense, the helplessness of his vic- 
tim, averting peril of future crime—none of 
these then are excuses. The lynch-act is a sin; 
nothing can make it right. 

“On the very surface of the universally rec- 
ognized teaching of Jesus Christ—the brotherhood 
of man—lies an unmistakable demonstration of 
the utter wickedness of every violent act done 
in hatred toward any human being whomsoever, 
even though the basest. 

“Not only is the violence wicked, but the hate 
itself is a sin. No other teaching of the Master 
is plainer than that. No other utterance in His 
name should be more clarion-clear than that. . . . 

“Tf a man has so abused his right and privilege 
as a man that he can no longer safely inhabit 
human society, then doubtless the authority of 
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society may justly decree his life to be forfeited. 
But not in rage and hatred; never! Only in 
awed sorrow purged of all revenge and as sol- 
emnly pitiful as God. 
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) HERE are a hundred times as many 
automobiles as there were ten years 
ago; wages have gone up; beef has 
gone up; flour is higher; milk is 

dearer; but the dead level of ministerial pov- 
erty abideth forever.” So Dr. Thomas E. 
Green declares in a widely discussed article in 
Hampton’s Magazine. That “something is 
wrong” in the religious world he holds is self- 
evident. What is it? 

One of the chief things that is wrong, in Dr. 
Green’s estimation, is unbusinesslike manage- 
ment of the churches. We tolerate in church 
administration, he remarks, a waste and an 
over-lapping that in education, business or poli- 
tics would be branded as foolish or suicidal. 
He cites the case of a hypothetical minister, the 
Rev. Charles Wesley Bradley, pastor of a 
Methodist church in a thriving Wisconsin town 
of twenty-seven hundred inhabitants which he 
calls Cedarville. Mr. Bradley’s congregation 
allows him for his services $800 a year—that 
is, they promise him $800. Generally the quar- 
terly payments are in arrears. The town of 
Cedarville supports thirteen religious organiza- 
tions, namely: Presbyterian, United Presby- 
terian, Reformed Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, Disciple, United Brethren, 
Adventist, Friends, Christian Science, Spirit- 
ualist, Episcopalian. 


“Of these, eleven have church buildings. The 
Presbyterians and the Methodists are the strong- 
est, each scheduling 325 members, good, bad and 
indifferent. (Church statistics, by the way, are 
notoriously elastic, and are seldom revized. Ad- 
ditions are always enthusiastically enumerated, 
while losses are generally disregarded. Church 
members, from the viewpoint of tabulation, never 
resign—and seldom die.) 

“In this town the weakest sect is the Christian 
Scientists, who number only 25. Of the others, 
the Reformed Presbyterians have 140, the Con- 
gregationalists an even 100. Of the rest, none 
has more than 60. 

“To the ministers the largest churches pay 
2,000 and $1,500 respectively, the others from 
900 down to $200. One pays $700, three pay 
500 each, and one pays $300. 

“Of the church buildings the cost varies from 
$1,000 for the poorest to $15,000 for the best. 
Two of the denominations have no church build- 
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“The mob’s rage, its vengeance-cry, is what 
makes it the invariable agent of hell. 

“And hell echoes wherever that vengeance-cry 
is heard tolerantly.” 
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ings, but conduct their services in homes or in 
halls. 

“The total salary list aggregates $8,100, the 
expense account aside from salary $2,300. 

“The contributing strength of the town under 
all this pressure of multiple appeals is therefore 
$10,400, and this is divided unevenly between 
thirteen organizations. Of the eleven resident 
ministers, nine are facing the actual problem of 
existence, of making ends meet in the struggle 
of daily life. Side by side with the Reverend 
Charles Wesley Bradley and his over-burdened, 
discouraged wife, they are a part of the Tragedy 
of the Ministry.” 


Periodically the question of the minister’s 
salary becomes acute, and Mr. Bradley’s 
board of directors holds meetings to consider 
ways and means of making up the deficit. 
When the relief comes and he is paid his 
back salary, he seems to be receiving a pres- 
ent. He is expected to be grateful, and to 
show his appreciation, by working a little 
harder than before. “To be sure,” comments 
Dr. Green, “he is grateful. The matter of 
arrears in salary is in a constantly acute stage 
in the privacy of the minister’s family.” His 
wife, who is the business manager of the 
household, never rests from her responsibility 
of paying old bills. At forty she looks back 
on what seems a long life of poverty as hope- 
less as it was pathetic; a poverty that must 
hide its face behind a pretence of comfort and 
contentment, and that must contrive somehow 
to live up to the requirements of gentility de- 
manded by a clergyman’s social position. 
“The family must dress neatly, the children 
must be educated, the home must be attractive 
to visitors, there must always be room at table 
for a chance guest. The problem of main- 
taining the standard on a small income paid 
at uncertain intervals keeps the minister’s wife 
ina state of nervous tension, hardly ever re- 
laxed. Sometimes her tired nerves give way 
in a fit of temporary rebellion.” The article 
continues : 


“For the position of pastor in a church we 
demand a man of education and natural gifts, 
of refinement, of literary culture, to say nothing 
of religious fervor and personal piety. We ex- 
pect him to give all of his time to the labors of 
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his calling, to conduct public worship, to visit 
the sick, to bury the dead, to instruct the young, 
to train the choir, to steer the various societies 
in peace through the troubled waters of factional 
cliques and social jealousy. 

“We expect him to organize all sorts and kinds 
of attractive and alluring activities; to enter suc- 
cessfully into cheap rivalry with lunch counters 
and restaurants in the guise of church suppers 
and chicken dinners; to conduct fairs and sales 
and all the other outrageous folderols of ecclesi- 
astical merchandizing. 

“And then, while the wage of skilled physical 
labor has increased forty per cent. in the last ten 
years, we hold the preacher down to the old 
price, or under, and tell him he ought to expect 
sacrifice and denial, because he is ‘a man of 
God!” 


If it be objected that the case cited is ex- 
ceptional and that most ministers are in a bet- 
ter condition than that of the Rev. Charles 
Wesley Bradley, Dr. Green replies: On the 
contrary, most ministers are in a worse con- 
dition. He asks us to examine the matter of 
clergymen’s salaries: 


“In the year 1909, there were in the state of 
Wisconsin one hundred and sixty-six ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, and they re- 
ceived an average salary of $775. In the Mil- 
waukee district, with thirty-six ministers, the 
average was $866. Counting three hundred 
working days to the year—and the minister works 
three hundred and sixty-five, and then some— 
these ministers averaged $2.25 a day. An aver- 
age bricklayer makes $5 a day. 

“In the Presbyterian Church of the entire 
country there were last year twenty-five hundred 
ministers who received as much as $1,000 salary. 
The other five thousand pastors averaged $600 
—less by much than masons or carpenters. 

“The average of all Christian ministers in the 
United States, taking no account of negro minis- 
ters or congregations, is $663 a year. In some 
of the smaller denominations the salaries are 
pitiful. The Congregational Methodists have 
three hundred and twenty-four ministers, who 
average only $111 a year. The Separate Baptists 
average only $121. 

“Ministers in the great Baptist Church in the 
States south of the Ohio River, the section where 
it is strongest, average only $367 a year. 

“The Unitarians average the higltest—$1,653 a 
year; but their churches are comparatively few 
and are confined to the larger towns and cities of 
New England and the Middle West. 

“The Reverend Charles Wesley Bradley is far 
in advance of the average of his profession. 
He has $800—promised at least—as against an 
average of $663. And yet, here is a man of cul- 
ture and refinement, a man of intellectual parts 
far above the average, given to a profession pre- 
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sumably the highest and most sacred in human 
activity, here is this man up against the very 
problem of living.” 


The condition of foreign missionaries, Dr. 
Green argues, is actually more secure than 
that of pastors at home. In Cedarville, the 
Reverend Mr. Bradley gets $800 a year and 
a house, say, $1,000 in all. That is, he is sup- 
posed to get $1,000, but the money is not al- 
ways forthcoming. In the foreign field “he 
would have been paid at least $1,500, and 
he would have received it with clockwork reg- 
ularity.” He could “have three or four quick, 
industrious, obedient servants, his own con- 
veyance, a comfortable, not to say commodi- 
ous dwelling, and a position of social eminence.” 


“In addition to his income there is frequently 
a salary paid his wife. The Missionary Board 
does not ask the missionary’s wife to perform 
the unpaid services expected of the parson’s 
hard-worked, unappreciated partner. If the mis- 
sionary’s wife teaches or nurses or helps with 
the Gospel work, she is paid for it—as she should 
be, of course. The missionary’s wife does not 
even have the drudgery of taking care of her 
babies. For every baby that arrives the family 
income enables her to employ a patient, efficient, 
silent-footed, restful servant. 

“And there is no peril any more in the work 
of a missionary, if he be content to be simply a 
missionary. Let him keep clear of politics and 
avoid the ever-present temptations of mixing in 
with the grasping avarice and dishonesty of 
business promotion and he is as safe in Japan, 
in India, in equatorial Africa as he is in Wis- 
COnsif. ... 

“The average young minister comes from a 
theological seminary. He has a ‘call’ to a fair 
parish at a promised salary of $1,000. If he be 
of any sort of prudent frame of mind, he is 
afraid to marry, for fear of the children, whose 
coming he dare not prevent, but each of whom 
means an additional unit in the solution of his 
sum in short division. In India or in Japan 
the babies, as we have said, may come as they will. 

“In the ministry, you see, conditions have 
been reversed. The life of sacrifice and denial 
is here at home; the life of comfort and com- 
parative ease is in the foreign field.” 


It may be urged that a clergyman volun- 
tarily assumes a life of sacrifice and denial 
when he enters the ministry. To this “senti- 
mental point of view” Dr. Green makes re- 
joinder: “There may have been times and 
places when this attitude was justified, but 
certainly not in the United States and in the 
twentieth century. In heathen lands and in 
the vicarious work a man undertakes by vol- 
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THE PITIFUL PLIGHT OF AMERICAN 


untary choice, such as settlement work amid 
the festering foreign congestion of our great 
cities, it may be true; but why should it be 
in the average prosperous town in the United 
The argument proceeds: 


States ?” 


“Increasingly the intelligent, thoughtful, re- 
ligious young man is turning his back on the 
profession of clergyman and seeking other means 
of serving God and humanity. | 

“The proposition of pastorless churches is con- 
stantly increasing. On January I, I91I, one de- 
nomination in its annual convention reported one 
thousand vacant charges and eight hundred and 
eighty-seven closed churches. 

“In 1906 the Baptists had 6,302 more church 
buildings than ministers, the Lutherans 3,353, the 
Presbyterians 2,855, while the Methodists of va- 
rious sorts had 20,253. In a single State last year 
twenty-three ministers resigned their pulpits and 
went into the life insurance business, because they 
actually could not make a living in the ministry. 

“IT know I am skating on thin ice just now, 
but it is a healthful thing occasionally to sum- 
mon your courage and stand face to face with 
fact. Since I wrote the last word I have gone 
through my morning paper. Within easy reach of 
me three ministers have resigned within twenty- 
four hours. One is from a large city church; he 
resigned because he says he is a theologian and 
not a banker, and refuses therefore to attempt 
the financial conduct of what is at best a pre- 
carious institution. Of the others, one has abso- 
lutely resigned and gone into business for the 
sake of a living, and the other refuses to preach 
what he no longer believes.” 


Dr. Green writes, he tells us, from the 
standpoint of one who believes, with Plutarch, 
that religion—a religion—is necessary for the 
well-being of humanity. “No one will dispute 
the fact,” he thinks, “that from at least our 
viewpoint, Christianity is the highest in ideals 
and accomplishment of all the world religions. 
No one will dispute the fact, apparent on 
every hand, that the present condition of or- 
ganized American Christianity is neither sat- 
isfactory nor promising.” He concludes: 


“The people of America are still a Christian 
people. When Christianity expresses itself thro 
a church which answers the people’s needs, they 
will support that church, just as at present they 
support foreign missions, social settlements, hos- 
pitals, humane institutions of every kind. They 
are waiting for the church of the future. What- 
ever that church will be, it will eliminate the nar- 
rowness of denominationalism. 

“The people are waiting for church unity, but 
not as the term is generally used. 

“No one will venture for a moment to believe 
what was once the inspiration during generations 
of doctrinal discussion and dogmatic warfare, 
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that any one of existing denominations will be 
the ultimate form to which all others will come. 
That kind of church unity, long indulged in by 
visionary enthusiasts, is merely an ‘iridescent 
dream.’ 

“The practical proposition is a combination by 
elimination, the seeking of a common ground, 
framed by the fundamental syllables of common 
belief.” 


The Western Christian Advocate (Cincin- 
nati) concedes the truth of much of Dr. 
Green’s indictment. “The average Methodist 
preacher,” it says, “is underpaid, and the 
Christian Church stands under the shadow of 
a continual criticism that her servants do not 
receive a compensation commensurate with the 
labor and sacrifice freely bestowed by these 
men of God.” If Dr. Green had confined his 
statement of the case to the home field, this 
Methodist organ avers, his article would prob- 
ably have drawn forth no particular criticism. 
“But when the writer ventures to enter the 
foreign field and dilate on the ease and com- 
fort indulged by the foreign missionary, and 
charge the missionary societies with gross in- 
competence and censurable extravagance, he 
lays himself open to justifiable attack.” In 
the same spirit, the Boston Congregationalist 
comments: 


“The article is a curious mixture of good 
sense, misleading assertions and specious argu- 
mentation. ... Our author overdraws the pic- 
ture of the average missionary’s environment 
to-day. He does have servants, to be sure, in 


‘India, China and Japan, and he is reasonably 


well compensated, to the credit of his supporters 
be it said, tho salaries, instead of averaging 
$1,500 and upwards, as Dr. Green asserts, as a 
rule do not reach two-thirds that sum; some pro- 
vision is usually made for his children and for 
his old age, but any one who sees the mission- 
aries as they come and go on furlough, or who 
visits them in Japan, China, India or elsewhere, 
realizes that as a body of persons they spend 
on themselves only that which is essential for 
the maintenance of physical and mental vigor. 
. .. If we should pick out at random a hundred 
missionaries and a hundred pastors at home, we 
believe the average of contentment and hopeful- 
ness in the former group would far exceed that 
of the latter. And one reason would be that 
the missionaries feel that they have a freer and 
a larger field. We cannot make the service of 
Christ in the ministry anywhere in the world 
to-day an easy task, and we would not if we 
could; but much can be done and ought to be 
done speedily to remove handicaps that impede 
the progress of Christianity here at home, and 
which make the life of Christ’s ambassadors 
unnecessarily burdensome.” 
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THE USEFULNESS OF PREJUDICE 


669 F human nature were devoid of preju- 
dice, the heroics of morality would 
never be written.” Thus John Grier 
Hibben, Professor of Logic in Prince- 

ton University, sounds the keynote of a strik- 
ing essay lately published.* “A prejudice,” 
he reminds us, “is not always an unreason- 
able judgment; it may be merely a judgment 
which is unreasoned.” There is a vast dif- 
ference to be noted in this distinction. An 
unreasonable judgment is, of course, contrary 
to reason, but the judgment which is simply 
unreasoned may prove in the course of events 
to be eminently reasonable. 

Unreasoned judgments, Professor Hibben 
goes on to argue, are absolutely indispen- 
sable in the economy of our mental life. We 
cannot remember at all times the processes of 
reason by which we arrive at conclusions; 
we have to be content with remembering the 
conclusions themselves. 


“The principles of a science, for instance, are 
remembered and accepted as true, and it may be 
at times are used by us in some practical emer- 
gency; and yet how mysteriously vague and 
elusive seem the proofs upon which they rest and 
which we long ago so carefully mastered. We 
assent with complete confidence to the Newton- 
ian law of universal attraction; we believe that 
the earth moves around the sun; we are in com- 
plete accord with the proposition that the square 
on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the two 
sides. There is indeed an uncomfortable fa- 
miliarity about these utterances. But when we 
are pressed for a justification of our belief in 
statements such as these, then all that we can 
say perhaps is simply that in a general way there 
is a true ring about them. In other words, they 
are judgments to which we give assent, but 
which we cannot prove—that is, prejudices.” 


Professor Hibben thinks we will recognize 
a similar mental experience if we stop to 
challenge our opinions concerning the char- 
acter of a person or of a period in history. 
We may have formed very definite ideas of 
the Black Prince, or of Poppza, or of Saint 
Francis, but we should have difficulty in jus- 
tifying each judgment by an array of indispu- 
table facts. There is a kind of prejudice which 
may be traced to the subconscious states of 
the mind. We make a mistake, Professor 
Hibben thinks, if we call such judgments ab- 
normal. They are, on the contrary, he says, 


—*A DEFENCE OF PREJUDICE, AND OrHER Essays. By 
John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


the normal reflex of our conscious activities. 
He continues: 


“We find ourselves, for instance, face to face 
with a new situation presenting problems which 
we have never before considered. A quick de. 
cision must be made. There is no time for 
mature deliberation. It is necessary to judge of 
the trustworthiness of a man, or of the wisdom 
of a business venture, or of the probable success 
or failure of a proposed policy. The circum- 
stances force us to make what may seem to be 
a snap judgment. To state a definite reason as 
the ground of our decision is altogether im- 
possible. Behind the decision is a play of subtle 
forces producing a certain total impression which 
cannot be expressed in words, and which stub- 
bornly resists all attempts on our part to analyze 
it. It is not amenable to the control of the 
reason, nor does it appear in any form which 
enters as a familiar factor in the usual processes 
of our thinking. It is a prejudice, if you please.” 

There is still another function which our 
prejudices fulfil, says Professor Hibben in 
concluding; they serve to produce the over- 
tones of character. “It is the overtone that 
gives a distinctive quality to sound; and, in 
a similar manner, character may be regarded 
as having its peculiar timbre.” 


“Reason may determine the tone, but it is the 
prejudice which often produces the overtone. 
We love a man on account of his prejudices; we 
hate Lim also for a like reason. Strip a man of 
his prejudices and on!ty the commonplace re- 
mains. Individuality is the projection of our 
prejudices. Remove the prejudices and the in- 
dividual is merged again with the crowd. He is 
only one of many. He no longer appeals to our 
imagination. There is no more of interest or 
charm or power about him. Character without 
a dash of prejudice is insipid. A man without 
a fair amount of prejudice in his nature always 
lacks intensity of conviction. There may be a 
glow of intellectual light, but there is a con- 
spicuous absence of fire and driving power. 
There is often a certain judicial poise of mind 
which reveals itself in a tolerance that is an 
indication of weakness rather than strength. 
Such a man never lets himself go. He always 
sees two sides to every question, and can nevef 
commit himself to the one or the other. Freedom 
from prejudice is often indicated by a vacillation 
which is pitifully weak and ineffectual. What 
distinct and striking impression would the char- 
acter of Carlyle make upon us were it to be 
separated completely from his prejudices? of 
would it be possible to read Boswell’s Johnson 
if the work were to be expurgated of everything 
which savors of a prejudice? ... Prejudice thus 
proves in many instances to be a saving grace.” 


. 
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tended by thousands of people. 


THE JATHO CASE IN GERMANY 


THE JATHO CASE AND THE CRY FOR CHURCH 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN GERMANY 


STORM is raging in the Protestant 

churches of Germany that is with- 

out parallel during recent years. The 

agitation has expressed itself in con- 
ferences and conventions by the dozen; in 
documents signed by hundreds of pastors and 
theological professors; in public meetings at- 
The whole 
trouble is caused by the fact that Pastor Carl 
Jatho, a brilliant and powerful preacher of 
Cologne, has just been deposed from his 
office as Christian minister by the Spruch- 
kollegium, the new court appointed by the 
Prussian Government to supervise the ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy of pastors of the Prus- 
sian State church. This is the first .case that 
has come before the new judicial body, which 
consists of thirteen members, clerical and 
lay, and to which such prominent university 
men as Professor Loofs, of Halle, and Pro- 
fessor Hausleiter, of Greifswald, belong. 
Professor Harnack is a substitute member. 
The liberals are so thoroughly aroused by the 
condemnation of Jatho that they have with 
one accord raised the cry of “Separation of 
Church from State,” a demand which six 
months ago would have been deemed an im- 
possibility. In the sense in which they un- 
derstand the term, disestablishment does not 
imply a total separation of Church and State 
such as prevails in the United States or France 
or Portugal, but only the independence of the 
congregation from all control on the part of 
the State as far as the faith and confession 
of the congregation is concerned. The de- 
mand, as formulated in the Chronik der 
christlichen Welt, includes the following pro- 
visions: 


“1, The State is to take no share or part in the 
theological discussions of the times as these pre- 
vail in the different congregations. The State 
has no call or right to insist upon a unity of 
faith or confession in the congregations belong- 
ing to any State church. The congregations 
shall settles these things among themselves and 
the State shall recognize equally the orthodox 
and the liberal tendencies in the pulpit and the 
pew. 

“2. Changes in the constitutions of the State 
churches shall be made for the purpose of carry- 
ing out these principles.” 


It is not denied even by the warmest friends 


of Jatho that he is an ultra-radical. A brief 
and sympathetic statement of his beliefs is 


made in the Evangelische Freiheit by Pro- 
fessor O. Baumgarten, of Kiel, who was 
Jatho’s chief advocate and defender in the 
sessions of the Kollegium. From this docu- 
ment it appears that Jatho is practically a 
pantheist. He recognizes as real religion 
and as a source of religious conviction only 
the God within us. He denies a personal God, 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
the power of. Christ to save us from sin. In- 
deed, according to pantheistic ideas there is 
no such thing as sin. He maintains that we 
can know nothing of the hereafter, and in- 
sists that Christianity deals only with the 
matters of this life. Baumgarten says he has 
no sympathy with the enthusiastic and poetic 
religious feelings of Jatho, which recognize 
no objective or historic facts of redemption. 
Jatho himself in a public letter addressed to 
Professor Harnack says: “Jesus was only a 
seeker after truth, just as we are, but he was 
more successful in his quest.” 

In the utterances of the liberal press on the 
case, especially the Christliche Welt, it is dis- 
tinctly and emphatically stated that the sys- 
tem of Jatho—if his ideas can be reduced to 
a system—does not appeal even to the mod- 
ern theologian. The question at issue is 
whether a Protestant church organization, 
like the State Church of Prussia, can tolerate 
a type of teaching such as that promulgated 
by Jatho. This the liberal church press de- 
clares it can and must do, for, it is argued, 
Protestantism represents liberty of thought 
and independence of research, and if a heresy 
court is to sit and pass judgment on the 
doctrinal status of each independent thinker 
in the Protestant church, things will be more 
intolerable than they are in the Church of 
Rome. The excitement generated by the 
controversy has reached a high pitch. Rhe- 
torical flourishes abound. One pastor, 
Schrempf, of Wiirttemberg, himself in years 
gone by the hero of a heresy trial, declares 
that the present relation of the church of 
Germany to its pastors is a “prostitution,” 
basing his charge on the fact that hundreds 
of pastors preach doctrine contrary to the 
faith of the church as laid down in the con- 
fession of faith which they vowed to adhere 
to. 

- An interesting phase of the controversy in- 
volves the universities and the theological 
professors, many of whom are notoriously in 
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The first ‘“‘Universal Races Congress,” 


Hayti; on his left is Mr. 
Africa, Germany, America and the Malay Archipelago. 


conflict with confessions they have sworn to 
maintain. The journal Protestantenblatt ad- 
dresses an appeal “To Our Professors,” in 
which it says in substance: 


“What is being preached from the pulpits has 
been taught the pastors by the professors at the 
universities. If a court has a right to depose 
from office a minister who teaches counter to 
the confessions, then it also has the right to de- 
pose a professor who has inculcated these teach- 
ings. In view of the Jatho judgment, is there 
any safety or security for our professors or for 
independent scholarship? To arms, and defend 
your pupils, or you yourselves will be the next 
victims !” 

The Cologne pastor has addressed a letter 
to Professor Harnack, appealing to him as 
the most influential theologian of Germany 
and of the world to fight against the dangers 
that now threaten independent academic 
scholarship, and insisting that what he has 
preached from his pulpit in Cologne is prac- 
tically the: same as what Harnack has taught 
in his lectures in the University of Berlin. 
To this Harnack replies vigorously in the 
Christliche Welt, defending, in the main, the 
judgment of the court. Most emphatically he 
denies the identity of his teachings and those 
of Jatho; and he emphasizes the difference 
between academic freedom of research and 
the fixed confessional statute of the church 
He says: “There is something more impor- 
tant in the church than liberty (Freiheit), 
and that is truth (Wahrheit).” The letter is 


T. Watanabe, of the Japanese Parliament. 


INTERRACIAL HARMONY 


held_in London at the end of July, was recognized by twenty a 
ments and included delegates of fifty different nationalities. 
President of the Congress, is shown seated in the center. 


vern- 
In the photograph reproduced above, Lord Wear dale, 
To his right is General Légitime, formerly President of 
Other delegates shown represent Persia, South 


one of the sharpest polemical arguments that 
has ever emanated from the pen of the bril- 
liant Berlin savant. 

The conservative church papers express 
themselves as in sympathy with the action of 
the Prussian court, and refuse to take serious- 
ly the talk of disestablishment. The Allge- 
meine Kirchenseitung, of Leipzig, says: 
“For a State church to suffer a man _ like 
Jatho, who denies the very fundamentals of 
Christianity, is to commit ecclesiastical sui- 
cide. Every organization must stand for 
some principles. If these principles are re- 
jected the basis of the organization is under- 
mined. Jatho is welcome to his dreamy 
visionary ‘Christianity,’ but he cannot 
recognized as a minister of an Evangelical 
church which accepts the essentials of historic 
Protestantism.” The Alte Glaube, also of 
Leipzig, insists that there is no danger that a 
union that has existed for nearly four cen- 
turies between State and Church can be re- 
placed by a cause so vague and teachings so 
indefinite as those of Jatho. The agitation, it 


and 
be 


thinks, will only result in a much-needed 
clarification of religious ideas. In the mean- 
while, literature on the Jatho case is mul- 
tiplying almost ‘ad infinitum. The whole con- 
troversy may be said to possess a funda- 
mental character that transcends national 
boundaries. It is only a few years since 


theological England was convulsed by a simi- 
lar discussion revolving about the “panthe- 
istic” views of the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
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IS AN INTERRACIAL RELIGION POSSIBLE? 


IS AN INTERRACIAL 


NEW idea was injected into the pro- 

ceedings of: the first Universal 

Races Congress, recently held in 

London, by Dr. Zamenhof, the in- 
yentor of the international language, Espe- 
ranto. He took the view that a non-racial, 
neutral religion might one day be formulated, 
and, in the opinion of at least one commenta- 
tory, he “stood on slippery ground.” But Sir 
Harry Johnston, late Governor of Uganda, 
who was also a delegate to the Congress, 
backs the idea in a leading article in The 
Contemporary Review. “If only we could 
agree upon a common interracial religion,” 
he exclaims, “and that the most simple, un- 
dogmatic form of Christianity . . . what ani- 
mosities and conflicts would cease!” 

Sir Harry thinks that as we grow older and 
wiser, and understand better the whole his- 
tory of the development of the human family, 
genus, species and existing types, we are 
bound to realize that the principles of Chris- 
tianity have been necessary to call man into 
existence and to maintain him in that exist- 
ence as the ruler and developer of this world. 
It is only, he says, by ceasing to war against 
one another, by helping one another in the 
home, the nation and the community of na- 
tions, that we can enable mankind to advance 
and not retrogress. He continues: 


“The Christian principles that were laid down 
in the authentic Gospels and Epistles still re- 
main unsurpassed as a rule of conduct, as a basis 
of practical ethics. They are unconnected with 
totemism, Sabbaths, fetish-worship, mysticism, 
vexatious observances, litanies, and the disput- 
able adjuncts of a religion. If we could agree to 
define and adopt such a basis and make it the 
State religion of every country, with leave to 
each person and community to add, on their own 
account, the elaborations of ritual necessary to 
some individualities, we should have gone far 
to establish a brotherhood of man, a brother- 
hood which need not mean necessarily a mingling 
of blood, but a common sympathy and interest 
in the development of humanity.... Of all the 
other faiths and rules of conduct that have ever 
been placed before the world, from Greek phi- 
losophy and Egyptian theology to the Babism or 
Bahaism and Prometheanism of to-day, it may 
be said that what there is that is true and of 
practical good is to be found in the simplest ex- 
position of Christ’s teaching, and what is for- 
eign to that is not worth listening to or pre- 
serving.” 


The morals of man would be provided for 
in the inculcation of Christian ethics. But 
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RELIGION POSSIBLE ? 


this is not-all. To be kind, just and pure- 
minded in our dealings with one another is 
not, Sir Harry argues, enough. “We have 
still,” he claims, “to fight the devil of reac- 
tionary nature if our species is to be pre- 
served and if we are to carry out our faith in 
a Divine purpose, such purpose being the con- 
quest of this planet and perhaps more beyond 
by this marvelous creature, Man: who is, for 
aught we know to the contrary, God, made 
man.” The argument proceeds: 


“For this, the only faith worth living and 
dying for, this Divine purpose of our evolution 
and existence, we want all the help that Science 
can give us. Away with time-wasting mysti- 
cism, empirical guesses, anatomically impossible 
angels, Mumbo-jumboism, and Freemasonry! 
Let us arrive at our beliefs step by step along 
the paths of science. ... 

“The religionist of the future, if he wishes to 
be listened to, must tell us something that is new 
and true, and of advantage to humanity. He 
must be an experienced bacteriologist, a pro- 
found anthropologist, an analytical chemist, and 
able to justify his advice on dietetics, on the 
observance of a weekly rest-day, on the care of 
children, the kindly treatment of the aged, the 
extirpation of poverty, the practice of chastity, 
by the logical proof—which is there all the 
time—that it pays both individually, socially, and 
nationally, to be good. Such teaching will make 
the creation of another Leopoldian régime on 
the Congo impossible; it will lead throughout the 
world to the enfranchisement of women, to the 
fair treatment of negroes in South Africa, and 
of Amerindians in Yucatan; to the abatement 
of the color prejudice in the United States or 
New South Africa; to more sympathy being 
shown to the reasonable development of self- 
government in Egypt and India, to the making 
of war impossible, first between the white nations 
and next between them and the colored peoples, 
and between the colored peoples themselves, 
But an acquisition of all these branches of 
knowledge by the negro, the Chinaman, the 
Hindu, the Malay and the Amerindian will 
enable them to understand that during the long 
martyrdom of humanity the white man has been 
nearer right than they have been, and that the 
debt which they owe to his intelligence, persever- 
ance, bold originality and deathless hope in the 
future, far outweighs any accidental cruelties or 
acts of injustice which he may have committed 
in his march over the world.” 


If, Sir Harry concludes, some such Inter- 
national Congress as that which lately met in 
London could define a religious basis, such as 
the Christianity of Christ, on which all na- 
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tions and civilized races could agree (as they 
may agree on a universal language, weights 
and measures, currency, quarantine regula- 
tions, scientific nomenclature, an international 
code of law), and on this basis regulate their 
interracial, international dealings; then in 
their own homes and local temples they could 
still continue to carry on other forms of wor- 
ship of Divine, human, animal, vegetable, or 
meteoric attributes, such as were not incon- 
sistent with the principles of the basic re- 
ligion. 


“There could still survive the stately ritual of 
the Latin Church, the beautiful service of the 
Anglican Cathedral, even the more reasonable 
practices of Jain Buddhism and the prayers to 
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Allah as seen through the mental vista of pure- 
minded Mohammedans. 

“Japan would take a tremendous step forward 
in the comity of nations if to-morrow she de- 
clared her State religion to be undogmatic Chris- 
tianity. 

“The only hope for the continued survival 
of the Turkish dynasty and Empire is for it 
to have no State religion at present, so that 
Christianity and Judaism may be placed on at 
least an equal footing with Islam, so that Mass 
may once more be sung at St. Sophia’s, and 
Jerusalem be restored to the Jews as a religious 


center, while Christians would be allowed to 
visit Mecca as freely as Mohammedans are 
permitted to enter St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. 


Mungo’s of Glasgow, or St. Sofia’s Church at 
Kiev.” 


A BRITISH STATESMAN’S VINDICATION OF THE 
GERMAN MIND 


NTO the cloud of that distrust ‘of all 
things German which makes the British 
mood so bellicose, Viscount Haldane, 
himself a member of the very cabinet 

which so lately defied Berlin, has sent a ray 
of sun light. He has essayed to vindicate to 
his countrymen the thing they most abhor— 
the workings of the German mind. Contrary 
to a notion that Germany for the sake of a 
world empire has turned her back upon the 
philosophies and the poetries of her intellec- 
tual past, Lord Haldane connects the new 
Germany with that of Kant and sees in it a 
harbinger of peace to all mankind, as well as 
a glorious conquest of the spiritual world. 
There is room, he feels, for the citizens both 
of England and of Germany to become less 
keenly conscious of each other’s infirmities. 
“In the great effort,” he says, “of civilizing 
the world, in its commercial and industrial 
development, in the production and exchange 
of goods, in science, in literature, in art, the 
two nations have many opportunities and ap- 
titudes in common. Theirs is a mission and 
a duty in the discharge of which rivalry 
might well be stingless.” This utterance has 
exceptional significance, and is being widely 
discussed. 

Lord Haldane expressed himself in the 
manner described in an address at Oxford 
University. The title of his lecture was 
“Great Britain and Germany,” and he stated 
that his main purpose was to trace “the 
growth and meaning of the German habit of 
mind.” He declared at the outset that the 


practical life of the Germany of to-day rested 
far more than did that of Great Britain on 
abstract and theoretical foundations. To un- 
derstand it they must examine its intellectual 
development, and for the history of the intel- 
lectual development of German life the Re- 
formation was the cardinal fact. 

It was natural, he continued, that with a 
reflective people like the Germans a definite 
movement should follow that of the Reforma- 
tion, a movement directed to the discovery of 
a stable basis on which religion might rest, 
a basis which should afford room for science 
and religion alike. On the side of abstract 
knowledge we saw it begin in the metaphysics 
of the pre-Kantian period, of the period of 
such writers as Wolf, and in the theological 
Rationalism, which was its counterpart, of 
such books as the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. 
But the mere reaction from the subjective, on 
which alone Luther had endeavored to base 
the claim to authority of the Bible, went too 
far to be enduring. The eighteenth century 
was a dry period for Germany until a second 
great movement arose. Heine summed up 
the progress in this period. Of Luther he 
told us that through him Germany gained 
freedom of thought. But he added that 
Luther gave Germany not only freedom of 
thought, but also the means of movement. To 
the spirit he gave a body, to the thought he 
gave words; he created the German language 
by his translation of the Bible. Since Luther, 
Heine thought, Germany had produced no 
greater and better man than Gotthold Eph- 
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raim Lessing. He continued the work of 
Luther. After Luther had freed Germany 
from the yoke of tradition and had exalted 
the Bible as the only well-spring of Christian- 
ity, there ensued a rigid word service, and the 
letter of the Bible ruled just as tyrannically 
as once did tradition. Lessing contributed 
the most to the emancipation from the tyranny 
of the letter. In the year of his death, 1781, 
there appeared a book from the pen of a still 
more profound revolutionary. In that year 
Kant published at Konigsberg the “Critique 
of Pure Reason.” Heine likened the intel- 
lectual revolution which this book produced 
to the material revolution in France, and he 
compared, in his own fashion, Kant to Robes- 
pierre. The view of Kant’s teaching which 
Heine suggested was deficient. Kant was 
constructive as well as critical, and he laid the 
foundations of a far greater conception of 
God than any that he destroyed. He made 
possible a further great work, that of the 
poets and the idealists who were to dominate 
German thought for the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and to exercise a profound in- 
fluence beyond the confines of Germany. In 
the hands of Fichte, Schelling, and finally of 
Hegel, the Kantian philosophy was profound- 
ly transformed. A more widely embracing 
meaning was given to self-consciousness. 
The true tendency of the idealism of Ger- 
many in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Lord Haldane went on to say, was in 
the direction of regarding the real as concrete 
and living, and as immediate for conscious- 
ness just as much as mediated in reflection. 
It was therefore not surprizing that, to begin 
with, in the great poets of the period we 
found this characteristic markedly prominent. 
Schopenhauer, over whom Goethe had exer- 
cized much influence, recognized it. Both he 
and Hegel agreed with Goethe’s great doc- 
trine: 
Nature has nor seed nor husk, 
She is all things at once. 


With Goethe this was no empty saying. In 
his scientific work and his poetry alike he 
never failed to insist on it. Nature was for 
him something living, and reality was this 
living process. The notion of creative evolu- 
tion, to use M. Bergson’s phraze, was the 
key of his researches into the metamorphoses 
of plants and to his general ideas of morphol- 
ogy. The conception of a rigid mechanical 
universe was abhorrent to him. Life was for 
Goethe the grand feature of the objective 
universe, and observation and not abstract 
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scientific classification was the way to come 
at it. That was one reason why he excelled 
in lyric verse. In his lyrics he hardly ever 
wrote a line that did not embody the sense of 
life. His maxim for mankind he put in his 
“Faust” into the lips of the Deity when he 
made him, in the prologue, apostrophize men 
thus: 


But ye, pure sons of Jupiter, 

Rejoice in living beauty, rich and rare. 

The e’er producing, vital embryon, 

May it embrace ye in Love’s gentle bounds, 
Fastening that which hovers, a vague vision 
With all enduring thoughts. | 


These words. seemed to be not only pro- 
foundly characteristic of the idealistic thought 
of Germany at the highest point it touched. 
They would see presently how the principle 
was to be applied in the practical life of the 
State. 

System, then, system necessarily in its first 
aspect abstract, but system that had its begin- 
ning and end in‘concrete life—this was the 
intellectual inheritance of the German nation 
from the philosophers and poets of the early \ 
nineteenth century. Some one once said: | 
“Without Goethe, no Bismarck.” It seemed to 
Lord Haldane that this saying was true. But 
its author might have added that without the 
great German thinkers there would also have | 
been no Scharnhorst, no Clausewitz, no Roon, | 
and no Moltke. There was hardly at ilas| 





in the history of modern Germany that illus- 
trated more thoroughly what had been called 
“the wonderful might of thought” than the 
capacity it had developed for organization. 
An especially fine illustration was the organ- 
ization of the German military system. It be- 
gan after the battle of Jena. Prior to that 
catastrophe German generals had ceased to! 
think. They had been content to adhere | 
blindly to the traditions they had inherited | 


| 


from Frederick the Great. But these tradi- | 
tions belonged to a system which was of the | 
past, and was bound up with the personality | 
of an almost unique leader—one who could | 
do almost what he liked with his army, and | 
who had fashioned his strategy and his tactics 
and his staff, not for all time, but to deal with 
the special problem of his period, the problem 
which he had in his day to solve. 

In the pages of Von Treitschke’s “Bilder,” 
and especially in the chapter called “Der An- 
fing des Befreiungskrieges,” the story was 
told of how the change came about. Von 
Treitschke was a great writer of history. He 
described with a vividness which recalled 
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Macaulay to the English student. He was 
never more in his element than when he was 
depicting the uprising against Napoleon in 
1813. The narrative never flagged, the his- 
torian remained at his high level throughout. 
Napoleon was in the end driven out of Ger- 
many; then peace followed. The idealist com- 
mentators on the history of the State showed 
the profound effect which a successful effort 
at self-deliverance could exercize over even the 
most abstract of philosophers. 

This state of mind could not last, but it was 
a tribute to German tenacity in holding to 
conceptions that it was to change as little as 
it did. There came next a period in which 
the abstract views of the school of the Left 
prevailed over the school of the Right wing. 
It was not easy to realize that in founding a 
revolutionary movement, Marx and Lassalle 
believed themselves to be carrying the torch 
which Hegel had kindled. But they did be- 
lieve it. The new Aufklarung held the field 
for a considerable time. Germany gradually 
turned from idealism to science, and in a_less 
but still marked degree to Socialism. Her 
literature-became insignificant-and-her_philos- 
ophy lost its hold. But in science she became 
stronger than ever, and in the faculty of busi- 
ness organization strongest of all. This was 
natural. Nothing so recalled a people to seri- 
ous practical purposes as war did, with the 
havoc which it played with individual life, 
and Prussia had a succession of wars. They 
culminated in 1870, and Bismarck then was 
free to turn his attention to industrial and 
social organization. Whatever criticism 
might be passed on the policy Germany 
thought out and adopted, at least it was a 
policy which had been carefully considered. 
Since the days of Friedrich List the avowed 
purpose of the prevailing school of econo- 
mists in Germany had been to subordinate 
economic to national considerations, and 
above all to the end of German unification. 
“This was the line which Bismarck in the 
‘main consistently pursued. For this purpose 
he introduced into the life of the people or- 
ganization wherever he could. 
in military training, in her Poor Law, Ger- 
many began to stand out more and more 
among the nations. Naturally a process so 
far-reaching as that which Bismarck de- 
veloped was sure to be attended by its Neme- 
sis in the shape of reaction. And reaction 
came. The Social Democrats on the one 
hand, writers like Nietzsche on the other, be- 
came inevitable. In this connection Lord 
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Haldane cited Professor Windelband’s re- 
markable work, “Die Philosophie im Deut- 
schen Geistesleben des XIX. Jahrhunderts,” 
and pointed out that a still more recent ten- 
dency has set in in Germany. The demand 
had been made that philosophy should show 
the way to a better and more ‘real apprecia- 
tion of moral values of a permanent kind. 
Thus Germany shows at the present time a” 
tendency to return to the great systems of 
idealism which had proclaimed the spiritual 
foundation of all reality. 

To the London Times Lord Haldane’s 
analysis of German thought and develop- 
ment appeals as profoundly suggestive. The 
influence of pure philosophy, however, it feels 
he has somewhat exaggerated. It comments: 


“The philosophers did their part in making 
Germany, but we cannot think it was so large a 
part as Lord Haldane believes. It was not re- 
flections on the higher categories of self-con- 
sciousness that fired the Prussian troopers at 
Leipzig or as they devastated France. In the very 
year in which ‘Faust’ appeared, Goethe and Wie- 
land waited upon Napoleon on German soil and 
received his decorations, and when Prussia rose 
against the tyrant the greatest of German poets 
and thinkers stood aside and told his countrymen 
that they might ‘rattle their chains; the Man was 
too big for them.’ No, it was not the metaphysi- 
cians who prepared the victory. Men do not die 
for metaphysics. ‘Mit Gott, fiir Konig und Vater- 
land’ was the cry with which Frederick William 
summoned his people, and it was to that cry they 
rallied full of confidence, not in ‘the Absolute, 
but_in ‘den alten deutschen Gott.’ So it was in 
England and in Russia. So it was in Austria, in 
Spain, and in Portugal. Abstract speculation had 
not done much to school them, and we suspect 
that the exhortations—and, at times, the most 
uncanonical example—of the fighting monks in 
the Peninsula, and of the peasant priests in the 
Tyrol, did more to shake Napoleon’s domination 
than all the philosophers. Lord Haldane justly 
praises the vividness of Von Treitschke’s nar- 
rative of the War of Liberation, but we cannot 
concur in his estimate of that type of the bitter- 
est and most unscrupulous Prussian Chauvinism 
as a ‘great writer of history.’ Tho Lord Haldane 
attributes excessive importance, in our opinion, 
to the action of the philosophers in forming the 
German mind, he admits of course the operation 
of other factors in the process. . . . With his de- 
sire to bring the English and German minds 
closer together and to get them to learn from 
each other we heartily sympathize, in common 
with all our educated countrymen. Should his 
lecture stimulate independent study of the Ger- 
man habit of thought, it will serve a most useful 
and desirable end.” 
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Music and Drama 








‘“MAGGIE PEPPER,’’ CHARLES KLEIN’S DEPARTMENT- 
STORE DRAMA 


HAT James Forbes has done for 
the Chorus Girl, Charles Klein in 
his new play, “Maggie Pepper,” 
attempts to do for the Sales Lady. 

Maggie Pepper, as a Chicago critic, O. L. 
Hall, remarks in the Daily Journal, is merely 
a new name for Patricia O’Brien. The travel- 
worn burlesquer has become the shop-worn 
sales girl. There is, he thinks, a great deal 
of Miss Rose Stahl’s personality in Mr. 
Klein’s play, even more than there was of 
her in “The Chorus Lady.” “Maggie’s gift 
of gab is quite as wonderful as that of Pa- 
tricia, but the shop girl’s slang is more choice 
than the burlesquer’s, and if it does contain 
no more philosophy, it does contain more 
sentiment.” “Maggie Pepper,” asserts Amy 
Leslie in the Chicago Daily News, has the 
pleasant sting of absolute realism, plenty of 
shop talk, wholesome philosophy, some pointed 
and regular sort of romance and a couple of 
“startles” of sufficient force to provide the 
thrill expected. 


“Klein leaves his occultism and mental science, 
his hypnotism and brain waves, and comes down 
to cases with a normal glide which is both en- 
couraging and economical. Mr. Klein has a keen 
sense of humor, but it is inclined (usually) to be 
profound and brilliant rather than up to date, 
smart and pat. He has plunged knowingly into 
the argot of the counter and stock-room the tone 
of department-store men and manners, and he 
has filled his bright, young plot with pulsing 
realities, grave little truths about plain beings 
and has clothed his study of every-day life in the 
most open and above board melodramatic sensa- 
tionalism. Nice, slangy clerks and slinky detect- 
ives, busy Jew drummers and well-dressed gam- 
bling blackguards, thieves and home-made bread, 
sample cases, Bibles, blatant sin of cheap sort 
and a fine sacrifice or so present variations 
enough to build up a goodly patch-work upon 
which to hang an evening’s delights, with a splen- 
did actress holding the colors and waving the 
wands of emotion.” 


The scene of the first act is laid in the stock 
room of Holbrook & Company, a department 
store conducted in an old-fashioned manner 
by John Hargen, a severe and narrow senior 
partner to whose niece Ethel, Joe Holbrook, 
the young head of the firm, is betrothed. Joe 






has just returned from Europe after an ab- 
sence of several years, and having sown wild 
and expensive crops of oats, is determined to 
shoulder his share of the work. In the store 
is Maggie Pepper, sales lady, whose temper- 
ament sometimes runs away with her tongue. 
“Miss Pepper,” Hargen informs her, “it is 
your business to sell goods, not to criticize 
them. Please do not send me any more letters 
suggesting how the store should be run. As 
to your application for the position of buyer 
recently vacated by Mrs. Taylor, I may say 
that the position is already taken.” 


Maccie. I’ve worked fifteen years for Hol- 
brook & Company, and I thought I was entitled 
to—to— 

Harcen. Entitled? 

Maccie. Yes, I’ve made my way up from cash 
girl—stock girl, been sales woman in every de- 
partment, been at it since I was that high, and 
I thought that being Mrs. Taylor’s assistant so 
long— 

ErnHet. Is that the position my dressmaker 
is considering ? 

HARGEN. Yes. 

Maccie. It’s no place for a dressmaker, Miss. 
They don’t understand the game. It’s as tricky 
as horse trading. I know all the jobbers, and 
I’m dead on to their little ways, straight or 
crooked. Give me a chance, Mr. Hargen. I'll 
make good. Give me the chance, sir, will you? 


HarcEN. It’s impossible. 
Maccie. Thank you, sir. 
Harcen. If you're not satisfied with your 


position, Miss Pepper, we’re prepared to receive 
your resignation. 

Maccre. Perfectly satisfied, sir. 

Harcen. You will attend to Mrs. Taylor’s 
work until the new buyer comes in. 

(Ethel and Hargen leave by elevator.) 

Miss Murpny (a stock-girl). It’s too bad, old 
girl, I’m awfully sorry. 


Macciz. Sorry—what for? 
_ Miss Murpuy. That you didn’t get the vacancy. 
Maccre. Didn’t want it. 


Miss Murpuy.- Never mind. The less respon- 
sibility you have, the less worry you have. 

Maccie. And the less pay... . / All the swell- 
ing’s gone out of my head. It’s back to the 
counter for mine. Hattie, you helped me move 
into my new flat 

Miss Murpuy. Yes. 

Maccie. Well, now you can help me move out. 









































































Miss MurpHy. Why, don’t you like it? 
Maccie. Can’t afford it. 
Miss Murpuy. Why don’t you get married? 

Maccie. No, thank you, the privilege of hand- 
ing my- envelope over to some fellow every 
Saturday night don’t appeal to me. I want to 
make my own way without being hampered with 
a masculine expense account. Make my own 
way. Where to? I lack education, Hattie, that’s 
what’s the matter with me. And that’s what’s 
the matter with you—with most of us. 

Miss MurpHy. Education? What is there 
I don’t know that them pin-head women who 
come in here to buy do know? 

Maccie. Almost everything. We’re jokes and 
we don’t know it. (Laughs.) The clock has 
struck twelve for me. It’s drudgery for mine 
for the rest of my life. Drudgery—drudgery— 
drudgery! (Joe Holbrook enters.) And with 
these few remarks we'll consider the incident 
closed. 

(Joe turns to her; he is smoking a cigar. The 
two women work in silence a moment, then 
Maggie becomes conscious that someone is 
watching her. She turns and sees Joe puffing 
on a cigar.) 

Macciz. No drummers allowed in the stock 
room after 11 o'clock, and kindly escort that 
cigar to the sidewalk, will you? 

Jor. Why, don’t you like smoke? 

Maccie. It isn’t what I like. It’s against the 
fire-department rules. We can’t sell goods that 
reek with tobacco smoke. 

Jor.. Oh! (Puts cigar in fire bucket.) Are 
you the head of this department? 


Maccir. This isn’t a department. 

Jor. Oh! You see I’m trying to learn the 
dry-goods business. 

Macciz. Well, the first thing you learn is not 


to talk to people who have work to do. 
Jor. Oh! (Pause.) Do you like your work? 
Maccie. (Goes on writing.) Love it. 
Jor. You’re what they call a buyer, aren’t- you? 


Macciz. (Turns round, looks at him. Smiles.) 
Are you a reporter? 

Jor. No. 

Maccie. Well, what’s your line? 


Jor. I haven’t one. I’m looking around. 

Macciz. For a position? 

Jor. Not exactly. (Laughs.) Why, would 
you give me one? (Enters into the spirit of the 
situation.) I ought to make a good floor walker. 
Don’t you think so? 

Maccie. Perhaps. 

Jor. What do you think I’m good for? 

Maccizt. Do you want me to tell you? 

Jor. Yes. 

Maccie. Conversation. 

Joe. I mean here, in this house. 

Maccie. (Looks him over.) Tie and glove 
department. Gents’ furnishings. 

Jor. How much a week will you give me? 

Maccie. You'll have to see Mr. Harger. This 
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isn’t the place to apply. And, let me give you a 
piece of advice, young man. Drop that conversa- 
tion habit during business hours, or you won't 
even get a chance to sweep out the place. (Looks 
at him a few moments, then shakes her head.) 
What a pity! What a pity! 

Joe. What’s a pity? 

Maccie. Oh, never mind. 

Jor. Yes, tell me. 

Maccie. Why waste your life in this business, 
You slave from morning to night. You put your 
whole heart and soul into your work, and some 
fine day—after years of drudgery—you find 
you're almost where you started. You've been 
going round in a circle. No progress, no future, 
you're just the rank and file. If you’ve got any 
brains don’t stay here. Go somewhere where 
you'll have a chance to use them. 

Jor. I don’t think I’m over-burdened with 
brain. 

Maccie. Well, then, this business will suit 
you all right. 

Jor. Can’t you get any higher than you are 
now? 

MAGGIE. 
Goodby. 

Joe. Well, it’s very good of you to honor me 
with your confidence, and I appreciate it very 
much. 


It seems not. I’ve got work to do. 


Maccie. It’s very foolish of me to talk to a 
stranger. I’m not myself at all. It’s taken the 
heart out of me. (Sighs.) Let me know if you 
get the job. 


Jor. What’s taken the heart out of you? 

Maccie. Disappointment. 

Jor. What disappointment? 

Macciz. Oh, it’s nothing—nothing. It’s all 
in the day’s work. Now you see it and now you 
don’t. You’re up one day and down the next. 
I’m down to-day. That’s all. 

Jor. Won’t you tell me what takes the heart 
out of you? 

Maccie. No, why should I? 

Jor. I’m interested. 

Maccie. Are you? Well, our buyer here left 
this morning. I’ve been her assistant. I think 
I ought to get the vacancy, and the manager 
thinks otherwise. It seems a little hard after 
fifteen years to be told here’s where you stop the 
rest of your life. 

Jor. Fifteen years! 

Macciz. Yep. I started as cash girl. I’m 
twenty-seven. Respectable middle age, eh? 
That’s why I can talk to you like a mother. 


Jor. Twenty-seven is a sensible age. (Puts 
his hand on her arm.) 
Maccie. (Removes his hand.) It may be 


sensible, but it’s not romantic. Good morning! 
Joe. Fifteen years! 
Maccie. (Looking at him.) Id like to help 
you. Cut out that cane. That hat won’t do at 


all—that’s an awful thing to go around looking 
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MAGGIE PEPPER’S HARROWING SITUATION 


To be “fired” from her position and to witness the arrest of her sister-in-law and her little niece for shoplifting, 
this is the cup of bitterness which Rose Stahl as Charles Klein’s heroine must drain in the course of one afternoon. 


for work in. (Shakes head. Joe takes off his 
hat.) Had any experience? 

Joe. No. 

Maccre. Well, don’t tell them so. You've 
bought ties and socks, haven’t you? Well, now 
sell them. It’s just the other side of the counter. 
Praise the goods instead of knocking them, that’s 
all, and drop in here now and then, and if I’m 
not too busy I'll give you a few tips. (Joe 
laughs.) And for heaven’s sake dispose of that 
laugh, check it somewhere, get rid of it. 

Jor. You know you're frightfully interesting. 

MAGGIE. Frightfully interesting. Say, don’t 
spring any of that London stuff on Hargen. It 
might queer you. 

Jor. You don’t like Mr. Hargen? 

Macciz. I’m not madly infatuated with him. 
Oh, he’s all right, but he’s surrounded with a 
yes-yes-chorus that make him believe everything 
he says and does is right. 

Jor. (Laughs.) What’s your name? 

Macciz. Maggie Pepper. Now don’t say that’s 
a hot name, because I know it. Everybody does 
that. When I first came here they called me 
Green Pepper. The day after I sassed Hargen it 
was Red Pepper. 


Jor. Miss Pepper, if you got this—er—vacancy 
—what would you do? 

Maccie. What wouldn’t I do? I’d turn things 
upside down. We're overstocked. We sell old 
goods, and we don’t advertise as we ought. It’s 
old mildewed methods that are ruining Holbrook 
& Company. Why, it’s like a morgue here. We 
ought to have music—life—gayety. I’ve got an 
idea for an escalator to go all round the store. 
You know how tired the fat women get chasing 
different departments. Well,—but what’s the use! 

Jor. Go on! What else would you do? 

Maccie. I’d sell all these old goods at auction, 
give ’em away, if necessary. Restock latest and 
best from Paris, get a bunch of beautiful girls 
to show ’em off. I’d advertize like a circus. 
Why, our announcements are a joke. The girls 
at Siegel’s call us The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Jor. I’d like to have a long talk with you, 
Miss Pepper. What time do you go to lunch? 

Macciz. I don’t go. I eat here. 

Jor. Well, try and— 

Macciz. Tip. Cut out that lunch racket. They 
try it, but it doesn’t work. 

Jor. But I want to talk to you again, and | 
want you to talk to me. 
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Well, you'll find me here till the new 
She’s a dressmaker. Then I go 
(Elevator door 


MAGGIE. 
buyer comes. 
back to the suit department. 
opens.) What’s your name? 

ErHet. (To Joe.) Oh, this is where you’ve 
been all this time. And I’ve been waiting— 

Joe. I’m sorry, Ethel, but I—I’ve been very 
well occupied. Very well occupied. 


ErHe.. (With rather forced laugh.) Yes, I’ve 
no doubt. (She gets into elevator.) 
Joe. (Lays card on desk.) Ill see you again, 


Miss Pepper. Good-by for the present, and 


thank you very much. 


There’s more trouble, however, in store for 
Maggie. Her sister-in-law, Ada, is arrested 
by the store detective, Mrs. Thatcher, as a 
shoplifter. Ada is a morally weak, spineless 
woman who, after the death of her first hus- 
band, Maggie’s brother, has fallen under the 
sinister domination of James Darkin, a gam- 
bler and a crook. What is more, she has 
dragged her child, Margaret, now known as 
“Zaza,” into the depth of her own degrada- 
tion. The child, only fourteen years of age, 
is arrested with the mother. Maggie’s pleas 
save her little niece, but cannot preserve Ada 
from prison. Maggie’s mother instinct and 
secret hunger dormant in every woman go 
out to the waif. She determines to adopt 
Zaza and to give her an education. While 
she is conversing with the girl a note is 
handed to her, curtly informing her of her 
dismissal. She has hardly recovered from 
the first shock when Joe Holbrook reappears 
on the scene. 


Joe. I’ve been thinking over what you said to 
me. 

Maccie. (Looks at letter.) Yes, I see you 
have. 

Joe. I’ve cut the London stuff, discarded: the 


laugh, changed my hat, thrown away -my cane 
and stopped smoking during office hours. Pretty 
good for one day, eh? 

Maccie. Yes. 

Jor. Oh, I’m a full-fledged business man. 
Why, I’ve dictated half a dozen business let- 
ters. 

Maccie. (Dryly.) Yes, I got one of them. 
Thanks. (Gathering things together from desk; 
puts them in valise.) The next fellow that blows 
in here and looks as if he’d just made his escape 
from college will get no advice from me. 

Jor. Why, you’re not sorry you gave me your 
confidence, are you? 


Maccrz. I’m not laughing myself to death 
over it. 
Joe. I don’t understand. 


Macciz. The net result of our little conversa- 
tion is that I am fired. 
Jor. Fired? 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Maccie. Sacked. I forgot you’d been living 
in London. Isn’t this one of the six little busi- 
ness letters you dictated? (Hands him letter.) 

Jor. (Reads letter, goes to elevator, rings it, 
then looks at Maggie, shakes his head.) You 
must think me a-pretty small potato. 

Maccize. Potato? A Boston bean is about the 
calibre. 

(Enter elevator boy.) 


Joe. Tell Mr. Hargen I want to see him at 
once. 
Macciz. (Gets hat and coat.) Don’t send for 


him on my account. I can get home without 
saying good-by. I’ve seen just about all I want 
of that gentleman. 5 

Joe. Do you really believe I sent that letter? 
(Hands it back to her.) 

Maccie. What else can I believe? I certainly 
did some pretty free talking, but how was I to 
guess you were the new boss. After this I won't 
open my mouth even to eat my meals. (Putting 
on things.) 


Joe. I’m sorry you think that I— 
Maccie. Oh, you told Mr. Hargen what I said 
and he— 


Jor. I never mentioned your name to him, Miss 
Pepper. 

(Elevator door opens.) 

Maccie. You didn’t? 

Joe. On my word of honor, 

(Enter from elevator Mr. Hargen.) 

Jor. Mr. Hargen, I’ve decided to give Miss 
Pepper the position vacated by Miss Taylor. 

Harcen. But I—really—Mr. Holbrook! 

Jor. She is now the buyer. 

Harcen. I’m afraid I have made other ar- 
rangements. Ethel’s dressmaker— 

Jor. We must re-arrange the matter, Mr. Har- 
gen. (Hargen tries to speak.) It’s my first busi- 
ness move for Holbrook & Co., and I have quite 
decided. Come down in the office and I'll give 
you my reasons. Good-day, Miss Pepper, I hope 
you will like your new position. (He steps into 
elevator followed by Hargen.) 

Macciz. (Stands a moment as if stunned.) 
Hattie, I knew he wasn’t a floor-walker! 


A year or more elapses between the first 
and the second act. Under the guidance of 
Joe inspired by Maggie’s advice the store has 
blossomed forth into a modern warehouse. 
Young Holbrook, because of this wonderful 
success, is spoken of in his own circles as 
“the Dry-goods Napoleon.” But already 
slander is aiming its shafts at Maggie’s réla- 
tions with her employer. .“I wish,” remarks 
Hargen to her, “you consulted less with Mr. 
Holbrook.” 


Maccie. I don’t understand. 
Harcen. Perhaps not. But let me remind you 
of his impending marriage to my niece. In your 
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very busy life here the fact may have escaped 
you. 

(Joe enters.) 

Jor. The place is packed, jammed full. We 
need more salesmen. 

Harcen. I’m afraid people are attracted more 
by our flamboyant methods of advertising than 
by our wares. They only come to amuse them- 
selves. 

Jor. They’re spending lots of money just the 
same, 

HarGEN. It won't last. 

Joe. Well, let’s make hay while the sun shines. 

HARGEN. Just as you say—just as you say—er 
—do you want to see me? 

Joe. No. I wish to speak to Miss Pepper. 

Harcen. Oh, I see. (Waits for Joe to speak 
to Miss Pepper. There is a slight pause as if Joe 
did not want to speak before him. Maggie is 
looking out into space. She ts preoccupied. Har- 
gen goes out.) 

Jor. It’s marvelous, perfectly marvelous, how 
the people climb over each other to buy bargains! 
That Monday morning bargain counter idea of 
yours was a great institution. Ah, it’s the gentle 
art of making them believe you give them some- 
thing for nothing that does the trick, and of that 
art, Miss Pepper, I acknowledge you to be the 
grand past mistress. wish you would let me 
tell everybody that it is you to whom I am in- 
debted for all the ideas. I don’t know a blessed 
thing about business. I follow your instructions 
like a child. 

Maccie. Mr. Holbrook! 

Joe. The Dry-goods Napoleon is a punopet. 
The strings are pulled by Miss Margaret Pepper. 
When anyone congratulates me I feel as tho I’d 
stolen something, and so I have, I’ve stolen your 
laurels. My friends ask me: “Where do you get 
your ideas? You never used to have any. Why, 
you’re a positive business genius.” 

Maccre. So you are. When an idea is any 
good you see it. That’s one form of genius. 

Jor. Oh, I’m a sham, a fraud, a pretense. If 
they knew it was you, how it would surprize 
everybody to think that a woman, a young 
woman— 

Maccie, Spare me! 

Joe. I won’t spare you. 

Maccie. After all, it’s very little. 

Jor. Very little! Why, it’s everything. It’s 
the difference between success and failure. We're 
beating our competitors. I must come out with 
the truth. Please, why shouldn’t you enjoy— 

Macciez. I enjoy the happiness of your success, 
Mr. Holbrook, but— (Stops suddenly.) 

Jor. What’s the matter? 

Macciz. Just now Mr. Hargen thought fit to 
remind me that you were engaged to be married 
to his niece. 

JozE Why should he do that? 

Macciz. People are beginning to talk, Mr. Hol- 
brook. I know, people must talk about some- 
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thing, but I don’t like them to talk about you 
and me, I don’t mind for myself, but you—you 
—mustn’t—ask me to lunch with you—again, and 
you must really keep out of this office. 

Jor. You don’t mean to say— 

MaccicE. Two of our people saw us in the 
restaurant. In an hour twenty of them knew it. 
The next morning two hundred tongues began 
wagging, and by noon I don’t think I had a shred 
of reputation left. 

Jor. But why should people put a bad con- 
struction on my actions? J must see you, you're 
necessary to me, a business necessity, and—upon 
my word, can’t I speak toa woman without— 

Maccie. No, you can’t. You're known as the 
continental cut-up all over the dry-goods district. 
3esides, every time anyone wants to see you, you 
are in here. You came back from Europe with 
an awful reputation, and they’re not going to let 
you lose it if they can help it. And you have 
raised my salary so often that—well—they’re talk- 
ing. That’s all. 

. 


To add to Maggie Pepper’s trials, James 
Darkin is extorting blackmail from her un- 
der the threat of taking Zaza away from her. 
The little girl has developed under Maggie’s 
loving guidance.. They study books of eti- 
quet and grammar together. The child has 
become an integral part of Maggie’s life, but 
the time has come when she will no longer 
submit to Darkin’s threats. While she is con- 
sidering this matter, Hargen appears again 
and informs her that his niece, objecting to 
the intimate relations existing between her 
affanced and his employee, will break off her 
engagement unless Maggie leaves the employ- 
ment of Holbrook and Company. “What have 
you said to her?” asks Joe who enters at this 
moment. “What everybody is saying.” Here 
Maggie’s threadt-of patience snaps. “Get out, 
both -of you,” she cries, “till I pack up and 
go.” In vain Joe attempts to dissuade her. 
“You've been as careless of my reputation,” 
she says, “as you have been of your own. 
Go and marry the woman you love and leave 
me to my own affairs.” 

The third act takes us to Maggie’s apart- 
ment. Ada appears, frightened, to warn her 
that Darkin plans desperate action to take 
Zaza away from her. Maggie persuades her 
wayward sister-in-law to leave her criminal 
husband. She has already obtained another 
position and expects to start for Paris the 
next morning taking Zaza with her. Ada 
leaves, promising to return shortly. She is 
hardly gone when Joe Holbrook, strongly un- 
der the influence of liquor, informs Maggie 
that he has broken with Ethel. Maggie im- 

































































































“PEOPLE ARE BEGINNING TO TALK, MR. HOLBROOK” 


Maggie Pepper informs her employer, Joe Holbrook, a part admirably 
rendered by Frederick Truesdell, of the wagging of two hundred tongues 
throughout the department store occasioned by his interest in her. 


plores him to make up with his betrothed. 
“No,” answers Joe. “It took courage to break 
it off, but it would take more than courage 
to put it together again. She’d have to take 
back all the insults she heaped on you.” 


Maccie. Oh, never mind about me. 

Joe. But I do mind about you, Margaret. Do 
you know what she says? She'll sue me for 
breach of promise and bring an action in the 
courts for the express purpose of bringing you 
into the suit as—the chief cause. She wants to 
brand you publicly, before the whole world. She 
told me so, and that’s what has turned me against 
her. Margaret, I’m ashamed of myself. It was 
my fault from the beginning, and I’m going to 
do the right thing by you. 
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MarcareT. You have done the 
right thing by me, Mr. Holbrook. 
I can take care of myself, and 
when people don’t do the right 
thing by me it’s my own fault, 
not theirs. 

Jor. But do you realize what 
an awful scandal there will be, 
and I’m to blame. Yes, I am. If 
I’d told them from the start that 
you were my—my confid—my— 
my adviser, it would have been 
different. But you insisted on 
my leaving your name out and 
taking all the credit myself, and 
what’s the result? I’m the cele- 
brated Dry-goods Napoleon, and 
you’re the notorious— (Looks at 
her.) 

Macciz, Why don’t you say it? 

Jor. If she sues, there'll be 
such a scandal. Hargen says he 
has a hundred witnesses, and she 
says her lawyer told her my repu- 
tation’s so bad he could win the 
suit without any witnesses at all. 
She wants vindication. 

Macciz. In one way she’s right. 

Jor. I didn’t think you'd side 
against me. 

Macciz. Don’t you think it 
was a great mistake for you to 
come here? 

Jor. No, I wanted to see you. 
I’m going to do the right thing, 
Margaret. 

MarGARET. You must make it 
all right with her first. 

Jor. I think more of your little 
finger than I do of her whole 
hand. Won’t you sit down, 
please. One thing, if she’s going 
to sue me, I'll give her some- 
thing to sue for. (He sits back 
of table, puts his hand on Mag- 
gie’s arm.) 

Maccie. Will you, indeed? (She removes his 
hand.) 

Jor. Yes. Do you realize that you—that you've 
become a part of my life? We've been together 
for months, day after day, in the bonds of friend- 
ship and sympathy, trust each other, know each 
other, love each other— 

Macciz. Now, Mr. Holbrook, you’ve been 
drinking, but not enough to prevent you knowing 
what you're talking about. Please don’t say any 
more. 

Jor. A bottle of wine at dinner, that’s all. I’m 
excited, I acknowledge, but only one bottle, Mar- 
garet. 

Maccie. Kindly call me Miss Pepper. Just as 
a mark of respect. Even if you don’t feel it. 
Joe. But I do feel it, I more—more than re- 
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spect you, I— You know, in spite of my reputa- 
tion, I’m not a great hand at love-making—that 
is, not the mushy sort. You know what I mean. 

Maccie. I don’t know. I’ve had very—very 
little love made to me of the mushy or any other 
sort. 

Joe. Am I the first? 

Maccie. The first? 

Joe. Yes, am I the first to offer you—my—my— 

Macciz. Mr. Holbrook, go home and go to 
bed, then get up early to-morrow and dictate all 
these pretty speeches to your stenographer. Then 
put the letter in your desk and read it over care- 
fully in about six months from now. Then if you 
approve of it, send it to me. 

Jor. You won't take me seriously, eh? Don’t 
you understand? You're going to be publicly ac- 
cused of the very worst. Can you see your name 
in the big type and your picture in the papers? I 
want to save your good name, Margaret. 

Maccie. Well, how do you propose to do it? 

Jor. Make you my wife. 

Maccie. Your wife! 

Jor. Of course. What did you think I meant? 

Maccrz. I didn’t know. I didn’t think you 
meant anything. You said so many things that 
I thought you were just talking. And you want 
to marry me because—you’re willing to sacrifice 
yourself, just to save me. Mr. Holbrook, I al- 
ways did like you, I don’t dare to tell you how 
much, and now I—well, I just love you too much 
to let you throw yourself away and ruin your 
happiness because you’ve quarrelled with the 
woman you love. 

Jor. I’m quarrelling with the woman I love— 
now. 

Maccie. Well, I—I can’t get-over it. 
moment is worth having lived for. 

Jor. Well, what do you say, Margaret? 

Macciz. No. Do you suppose I’m going to 
take advantage of your generosity? 

Jor. Generosity? It isn’t generosity. I love 
you! I’ve tested myself in a dozen different ways. 
3esides, it’s my duty. I want to do the right thing 
and I will. 

Maccie. You see it’s your duty, and I suppose 
it’s my duty to marry you whether I love you or 
not, because people think the very worst of us. 

Jor. To save your good name. 

Macciz. I haven’t any good name and what 
there is left of it will take care of itself. You've 
done your duty, Mr. Holbrook. You’ve done 
more. There isn’t one man in a thousand would 
have done it, and J— 


Oh, this 


There is a noise at the door. Darkin at- 
tempts to enter the apartment. He insults 
Maggie. Joe, who overhears the conversa- 
tion from an adjoining room, calls him to 
account. A struggle takes place; a shot fol- 
lowed by the thud of a heavy fall is heard as 
Darkin escapes. Holbrook disappears from 
the world for a fortnight, slowly convalescing 


in Maggie’s apartment. “I ought to have sent 
you to a hospital,” Maggie remarks, “but I 
was afraid of police interference. Still,’ she 
adds, “your being mixed up in a shooting 
affair in my flat wouldn’t have made half the 
scandal that this will make.” For meanwhile 
a reward for the return of Holbrook’s body 
has been offered by Hargen. Again Hol- 
brook repeats his offer of marriage. “The 
idea of reparation or of moral compulsion 
for any sort of marriage seems horrible to 
me,” she replies. “It means sacrifice and I 
don’t want you to sacrifice yourself for me, 
Joe.” It appears now that detectives are 
watching the house suspecting Darkin to be 
hidden in Maggie’s apartment. It seems that 
Ada’s husband is wanted for a murder com- 
mitted somewhere else. Mrs. Thatcher warns 
Maggie of these suspicions. Maggie tells her 
what really happened and begs her to inform 
Ethel of Joe’s whereabouts, still prepared to 
immolate her own affection for Joe Holbrook 
upon the altar of sacrifice. The detective who 
enters to arrest Darkin finds instead—Hol- 
brook. He is anxious to claim the reward 
offered for the discovery, but already Mrs. 
Thatcher returns with Hargen. “You women 
are simply ruining our business,” the detect- 
ive growls, and goes out. “Where is Joe?” 
asks Hargen, addressing himself to Maggie. 
“He is here,” Maggie replies cheerfully and 
unabashed. 


How long has he been here? 
Maccie. Since the night of his disappearance. 
HarceNn. He has been living here with you all 

this time, living here with you? 

(Joe enters.) 

Jor. Mr. Hargen! 

Harcen. Joseph! 

Jor. Ill se you down-town in the morning, 
Mr. Hargen, at the office. 

Harcen. Ethel is waiting for you downstairs. 

Jor. I shall feel more than obliged to you if 
you will see her home. 

HarGEN. What do you intend to do? 

Jor. I intend to make Margaret Pepper my 
wife. That is my firm intention. 

Harcen. I have nothing more to say, except 
to—to—congratulate you. 

(Exit Hargen.) 
Jor. (Repeats.) 
hear that, Margaret? 

Maccie. Yes, I hear you, but— 

Jor. No. This is the one point on which [ 
am determined to be guided by my own judg- 
ment. Will you share the responsibility? (Puts 
his arm around her.) 

Maccie. Can’t help myself. 
CURTAIN. 


HARGEN. 


My firm intention. Do you 


(They embrace.) 


















































CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE RENAISSANCE OF THE FOLK-PLAY IN THE 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


HE ancient folk-play, breathing the 
spirit of Robin Hood, is coming 
again into its own. This renaissance, 
remarks the New York Dramatic 

Mirror, has come from the most logical place 
in the world—the university. Our modern 
stage, the weekly in question goes on to say, 
came from the church, and not from any 
national amusement, a fact that explains rea- 
sonably enough the serious didactic tone that 
always pervaded the English theater at its 
best. The folk-play roots in the life of the 
nation itself, but, owing to various causes, 
its influence on the English drama in the last 
four centuries was very slight. Can it be 
that a revival of the folk-play in America 
will open new possibilities to our playwrights? 
We are developing a taste for historical 
pageants, and our foremost dramatic artists, 
such as Percy Mackaye, are devoting their 
energies to this line of endeavor. In the 
past, as the Mirror points out, we never had 
such a skein to weave into the fabric of our 
national life, altho immigrants have brought 
various mumming performances from alien 
lands. 


“Down in the New York East Side, foreign 
and local holidays are observed by celebrations 
imported with gay kerchiefs and other personal 
property. Occasionally in New England towns, 
where there is a considerable Polish population, 
the natives are startled by glimpses of strange 
Christmas processions brave with arrays of float- 
ing crimson and purple draperies and gaudy 
jewelled crowns. All of which is rather incom- 
prehensible to persons who subsist on county 
fairs and cattle shows. 

“Perhaps in those same respectable exhibi- 
tions of live stock and vegetables, and in the 
corn: carnivals in Kansas, the crowning of King 
Cotton in Texas, the flower festivals in Cali- 
fornia, and the Mardi Gras in New Orleans, the 
instinct for folk-drama still persisted in a dor- 
mant state.” 


Of late, however, numerous colleges, par- 
ticularly those for women, or co-educational 
institutions, have amused themselves with 
May games in imitation of the Spring festi- 
vals which were annual events in England in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Our 
male undergraduates still take more interest 
in athletic meets than in the modern revival 
of Robin Hood. “The ancient plays, how- 
ever,” we are assured, “were worthy of the 


stoutest collegians, with their display of 
prowess at quarter staves and other homely 
instruments of warfare.” 


“Even athletic American girls—blessings on 
them!—shy from a presentation of the episode 
in which jolly Friar Tuck dropped Robin Hood 
in midstream. So, there is one difference be- 
tween the original and the imitation folk play. 
History may repeat herself, but she does it with 
a different accent. Modern folk plays are 
formed in a smoother, a more delicate mold, 
because this is the twentieth century, and be- 
cause the Puritans took a hand in shaping our 
tastes since Robin ceased to be celebrated. .. . 
Whether this revival of the obsolete folk drama 
will mean anything more than an academic pas- 
time will depend entirely upon the relation it 
establishes with existing dramatic literature.” 


Not only the folk-play, but the drama itself 
owes much of its inspiration to institutions 
of learning. The university thus takes the 
place of the church. Most of our universities, 
to judge from what Professor Baker, of Har- 
vard, tells us~in the same publication, have 
established dramatic nurseries. More than 
one of our younger dramatists, as the Liter- 
ary Digest remarks, have emerged from Pro- 
fessor Baker’s lecture room to the conquest 
of Broadway. The show baby of Harvard's 
dramatic nursery is Edward Sheldon, the 
author of “Salvation Nell” and “The Nigger.” 
At Tuft’s College at Columbia, and at the 
University of Syracuse undergraduate or- 
ganizations give their time wholly to the pro- 
duction of original work. The influence of 
the historical courses especially is enormous. 
The attempted revival of folk-plays at the 
colleges is evidence of this fact, but the en- 
thusiasm for the drama has been carried be- 
yond the campus. We quote again from 
Professor Baker: 


“For some fifteen years, in greatly increasing 
numbers, young men and women have been go- 
ing out from our colleges full of enthusiasm for 
the drama as-an amusement and as a great art. 
Few of them have become playwrights, few of 
them have been connected with the theater in 
any way, but at one time or another nearly all 
of them have done something in their own com- 
munity to arouse interest in the drama or to 
increase respect for the art for which they care 
enthusiastically. . . . Indirectly at least, such or- 
ganizations as the Drama League of Chicago, 
and others of its type may be traced back to 
these college courses.” 
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BOUT the same time that the Gov- 
ernor of New York signed a bill 
forbidding stage representations of 
the figure of Christ, George Moore 

published in Dublin the most audacious, if 
not the most blasphemous, revision of the 
gospels ever attempted in print.* In a play, 
or rather a scenario, the erratic Irishman main- 
tains that Christ did not die on the cross, but 
was murdered by Saint Paul many years later. 
The play derives additional piquancy from the 
fact that Mr. Moore’s apostle is a hero and 
not a villain. Paul’s motives are impeccable: 
he slugs Christ to save Christianity. 

In order to understand George Moore we 
must consider his literary forbears. Many 
things in his work that enrage the Philistines 
have sprung from his unconsciousness of the 
crowd, an unconsciousness which, if it did not 
already belong to him as an artist, must have 
become second nature during his residence in 
France. The spirit of French art, as Mr. 
Floyd Dell explains in the literary supplement 
of the Chicago Evening Post, may be likened 
to the spirit of a club, where a group of men 
securely sit and discuss their own affairs. 
Outside the world goes by, an indifferent spec- 
tacle. Mr. Moore, having become accustomed 
to his club-window attitude, did not depart 
from it when the English public, on the occa- 
sion of the publication of “A Mummer’s 
Wife,” threw brickbats through the window. 
He was surprized perhaps, grieved no doubt, 
but when the next big idea came along to 
make his lips purse up, his eyes darken, and 
his beard fly out centrifugally from his face, 
the public receded into the depth of his un- 
consciousness. “So,” Mr. Dell goes on to 
say, when Mr. Moore published this scena- 
rio, “he did it only for the reason mentioned, 
namely, that he has told the story so often at 
dinner tables that he fears some one else will 
Write it up—imagining that it is his own in- 
vention—and do so in a way to cause him, 
Mr. Moore, much unhappiness.” 


“For Mr. Moore, as an artist—and perhaps 
the most typical and perfect specimen of the 
genus alive to-day—dwells in a world where the 
entral story of the Christian faith can be re- 
arranged in any way without a thought of 
irreverence or malice or even bad taste. So he 





* Tue Apostte. A Drama in Three Acts, by George 
Moore. With a Prefatory Letter on Reading the Bible 
for the First Time. Munsel and Company, Bublin. 


GEORGE MOORE’S DRAMATIC TRAVESTY OF THE GOSPEL 
GEORGE MOORE’S DARING DRAMATIC TRAVESTY 
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GOSPEL 


has rearranged it. He had been told of some- 
body’s theory to the effect that Jesus had not 
died on the cross, but had succumbed to a 
cataleptic swoon; and he remembered the old 
legend which had it that the young Jesus was an 
Essene monk. ‘Why, then,’ he asked himself, 
‘should not Christ have returned to the monas- 
tery, having been cured of His wounds at the 
house of Joseph of Arimathea? Why should 
not Paul, after a day’s preaching amid the 
Palestinian hills, have knocked at the door of 
that monastery? What a wonderful meeting 
that would have been!’ 

“It is a wonderful meeting as Mr. Moore tells 
it, with his frank admiration for the apostle’s 
energy, courage and attachment to an idea, and 
his tenderness for the shattered body and lovable 
soul of the lay brother, Jesus, who retains the 
marks of a crucifixion in his hands and feet, 
and the dim memory of old sufferings in his 
mind. Among the disputatious Essenes, the 
mystical figure of the humble lay brother and 
the dynamic figure of Paul stand out impres- 
sively. 

“Very quickly the theme of the drama is de- 
veloped, in the conflict between Paul and Jesus. 
Paul takes this man for an imposter, or a snare 
sent by Satan. He has preached ‘Christ cruci- 
fied,’ and founded the whole Christian religion 
on that doctrine. If it should get abroad that 
Jesus had not died, his religion would go to 
wreck and the world fall back into idolatry. 
For his part, Jesus rejects the religion that has 
been founded upon him, and when the memory 
of his former life has wholly returned, feels 
anew the call that once drew him out of his 
monastery. He will go to Jerusalem, tho he 
hang on the cross again, and destroy this new 
idolatry. 

“The last hope which Paul had of proving the 
man an imposter is destroyed by the testimony 
of an old woman who was Mary Magdalene. 

“The conflict ends when Paul becomes over- 
wrought with anger. ‘O blasphemy! blasphemy!’ 
he says to the man who pretends to be Jesus. 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, the great mediator between 
God and man, sitteth at the right hand of his 
father, and it is in his name that I strike thee 
down.’ Jesus falls dead.” 


In his preface embodying his pristine im- 
pressions of the New Testament, George 
Moore explains how he arrives at his concep- 
tion of the characters of Jesus and Paul. 
Luke’s Christ seems to him “a lifeless, waxen 
figure daintily curled, with tinted cheeks, 
uttering pretty commonplaces gathered from 
‘The Treasury of the Lowly.’” The Gospel 
of Matthew is more effective, “a canvas that 
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has passed through the hands of a restorer.” 
In reading John, the author of “The Apostle” 
could not help smiling at “the deftness with 
which the ecclesiastical revizer had improved 
upon his predecessor.” But in Mark he 


“caught a glimpse of the real Christ, the 
magnificent young heretic, who came up from 
Galilee to overthrow the priests in Jerusalem.” 


“How far the story told by Mark is true in 
fact, we shall never know, but it is certain that 
it is true on paper. Mark wrote with his eyes 
on the scenes he described, tho he may not have 
been an eyewitness to them, and his narrative 
reveals the same qualities that we admire in 
Maupassant. He is as concise, as explicit and 
as objective. I doubt if a story was ever better 
told... . An admirable narrative, without eccle- 
siastical introduction, the story beginning as the 
Frenchman would have begun it: John baptizing 
a great multitude in the Jordan, Jesus coming 
to him for baptism, which he receives, forthwith 
retiring into the desert, and coming out of it 
forty days after to preach in Galilee.” 


It would seem, however, that Moore has 
read the gospel of Mark to little purpose. His 
conception of Jesus, as Mr. Dell remarks, is 
still the meek, lowly person of elegantly sim- 
ple language and pious sentiments—the inef- 
fectual Syrian minor poet of Renan. “He 
does not once disclose that young healer whom 
one can see so plainly over Mark’s shoulder, 
mordant, moody, with an eye for a situa- 
tion and a genius for epigram. There is no 
lowliness in Mark’s Jesus; there is a pride 
that one may find magnificent or repellant, 
but that blazes throughout Mark’s gospel a 
vehement and irrepressible flame.” Mr. 
Moore would not have dared to write a play 
about the myth of Dante and Beatrice which 
should leave the reader cold. Nevertheless 
his “Apostle,” in Mr. Dell’s opinion, is a dry 
and juiceless affair. Mr. Moore’s treatment 
“does not unveil any emotion in nude and dar- 
ing beauty; it does not start any dream or 
vision; it evokes two gigantic symbols, and 
leaves them empty of real symbolic signifi- 
cance.” This view is not entirely shared by 
the critic of The Literary Guide (London). 
Moore’s Saint Paul, we are here assured, is 
“a superb Don Quixote, lovable for the same 
qualities that we find in Don Quixote.” Mr. 
Moore himself explains, “Paul arises before 
as a moralist or a theologian. “In my walks,” 
Moore himself explains, “Paul arises before 
my eyes as clearly as the Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance, tho no word depicting his 
persona! appearance is given: a man of me- 
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dium height, about five feet eight or nine, , 
round head covered with dark curly hair, , 
short neck, square shoulders, a long body, 
thick legs, with some belly under his girdle 
His large luminous eyes often look into mine 
and sometimes he appears with his shirt open, 
and there is a great shock of curled hair be. 
tween his breasts, and his reddish hand goes 
there and he scratches as he talks; sometimes 
he pulls at his scanty beard petulantly. It is 
said that Paul stuttered, but he never stutters 
when he speaks to me.” 

In this passage, the London reviewer in- 
sists, George Moore has “bodied forth the 
finest conception of Paul that has ever been 
put on paper.” The publication of Moore's 
play almost synchronously with a sensational 
French novel depicting the reappearance of 
Christ seems to give color to Chamberlain’s 
contention in his much discussed ‘“Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century,” that, as the 
grip of the Church weakens, the figure of 
Christ himself stands out more boldly. 
Moore’s hero, it may be urged, is Paul, not 
Christ. But may we not be justified in read- 
ing a different meaning into his extraordinary 
scenario? May it not be that the author, like 
Chamberlain, consciously contrasts Christ and 
Christianity? “Behold,” he may say to us, 
“how formal Christianity, how the Church, 
with the best of intentions, has slain the living 
Christ.” 

It is not likely that “The Apostle” will be 
produced either here or in England, except 
privately. In New York the new statute un- 
doubtedly raises a bar against such a per- 
formance. If strictly enforced, “The Servant 
in the House” and “The Third Floor Back” 
will also be prohibited in the future. Against 
this, Mary Austen, the author of “The Arrow 
Maker,” protests in the New York Sun. The 
twentieth century, she contends, no longer re- 
gards Christ from the mystical point of view. 
We are also free from Puritanism, with its 
coldly austere conception. 


“This is the age when we regard Christ as his 
disciples did. They walked with him, talked 
with him, ate with him, knew him as a man. 
To us he is now the human Christ, our brother. 
But if we do not use the figure of Christ now in 
our plays, he will slip back from us into the 
shadows of mythology. He will become so un- 
real a conception to us that he will be like 
Buddha or any of those other divine personages 
that are mere figureheads in their religions. 
Like them, Christ will become to us a mere 
symbol of a religious idea, a remote myth, if 
we keep him off our stage for ten years.” 
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FRANZ LISZT, RHAPSODIST AND MUSICAL DON JUAN 


HUNDRED years ago, the brilliant 
and eccentric Franz Liszt was born 
in a Hungarian village. His spirit 
is still abroad in the world. At the 
present moment musical journals in all lan- 
guages teem with critical estimates of his 
genius. In his own day he seemed in the 
popular imagination a sort of Don Juan who 
played the piano to admiring ladies who 
rushed to the rostrum and threw their hearts 
at his feet. For our generation he lives most 
vividly in his thunderous rhapsodies and del- 
icate tone-poems. His compositions have 
never been entirely acceptable to the musical 
élite, and widely divergent views of their 
worth are being expressed. Arthur Hervey, of 
the London Morning Post, has no hesitation 
in pronouncing Liszt, in a new biography,* 
“one of the greatest, sincerest and most orig- 
inal musical thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Walter Kramer, of Musical America, 
on the other hand, declares: “He was a man 
of rare musical gifts, a student, a humanita- 
rian, a philanthropist, a helper of those who 
needed him, but he was not a great composer.” 
Between these extremists an editorial writer 
in the Rochester Post-Express locates a camp 
of “sane truth-seekers, men and women who 
will neither deify Liszt nor dub him a char- 
latan.” The Rochester critic continues: 


“They will remember, not merely virtuoso ex- 
travagarices like the ‘Venezia e Napoli’ and the 
‘Don Juan’ paraphrase, but such splendid music 
as the ‘Années de Pélerinage, the ‘Bénédiction 
de Dieu dans la Solitude,’ the 


There is every reason to believe that the 
fame of Liszt both as pianist and composer 
will endure. He is often referred to as “the 
greatest piano virtuoso of all time,” and no 
less an authority than Camille Saint-Saéns 
has written of his rhapsodies: 


“It is altogether wrong to say that they are 

merely brilliant show-pieces; they are, in truth, 
a reconstruction and, one might say, a ‘civilizing’ 
of a whole nation’s music, of the greatest artistic 
interest. What the composer had in mind when 
writing them was not technical difficulties, which 
did not exist for him, but a picturesque effect 
and the suggested imitation of the bizarre or- 
chestra of the gypsies. In none of his pianoforte 
pieces is virtuosity an end, but always a means. 
Unless the player looks at them from this point 
of view, he misunderstands them and makes 
them unrecognizable.” 
Liszt is also remembered gratefully as a mu- 
sical inspirer who was saturated in classical 
tradition, yet who fought against the congeal- 
ment of tradition in lifeless formulae. The 
“music of the future” found in him an ardent 
champion. When his friends saw little or 
nothing to praise in Grieg’s magnificent piano- 
forte concerto, he said to the young Nor- 
wegian: “Go on, and do not let them intimidate 
you.” To Wagner he was both friend and 
apostle. He dared to produce “Tannhauser” 
and “Lohengrin” at a time when, as one writer 
puts it, the very name of Wagner affected 
German reactionaries with a sort of musical 
rabies. He prepared the way for Richard 
Strauss and Debussy. 








‘Dante’ symphony, and masterly 
transcriptions like the ‘Erlkénig.’ 
Even the ‘Rhapsodies,’ on which 
so much opprobrium has_ been 
laid, are a veritable expression 
of the Romany genius as it mani- 
fests itself in the Hungarians. It 
is absurd to grumble that much 
of Liszt’s filigree work is cheap; 
he took for his models those 
showy yet not uninspired gypsy 
fiddlers of whom Remenyi may 
be cited as the nearest approach 
to the artist, in the strict sense of 
the term. Liszt did for the piano 
what Paganini did for the violin 
and, thanks to him, finger-board 
miracles have reached a pitch be- 
yond which they cannot go.” 











* Franz Liszt anp His Music. By 
Arthur Hervey. John Lane Company. 





LISZT’S BIRTHPLACE CONVERTED INTO A MUSEUM 


The farmhouse in Raiding, Hungary, in which Franz Liszt was born, has 
become the Mecca of his army of admirers. 
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Copyright by Campbell Art Studio 


LISZT’S MAGIC SPELL 
This imaginative creation by John de Tahy shows the great composer playing one of the rhapsodies that have 


carried his name to the ends of the earth. 


Out of the dream atmosphere of the picture definite figures emerge. We 


can see a gypsy girl violinist and a Hungarian rider plunging through the night. 


Liszt dabbled in literature and art, was a 
brilliant conversationalist, and finally entered 
the Roman Catholic Church. There was in 
him something of that “blessed madman” of 
Dryden’s verse who was “everything by turns 
and nothing long.” He was notorious as a 
gallant, and his feminine friendships have 
been almost as much written about as his 
musical achievements. “To the average pub- 
lic,” says James Huneker, who is writing a 
biography of Liszt, “he was a compound of 
Casanova, Byron and Goethe, and to this mix- 
ture could have been added the name of 
Stendhal.” Mr. Huneker tells us further (in 
the New York Sun): 


“Liszt’s love affairs, Liszt’s children, Liszt’s 
perilous escapes from daggers, pistols and poi- 
sons were the subjects of conversation in Europe 
three-quarters of a century ago, as earlier Byron 
was both hero and black sheep in the current 
gossip of his time. And as Liszt was in the 
public eye and ubiquitous—he traveled rapidly 
over Europe, often giving two concerts in one 
day at different places—he became a sort of 
legendary figure, a musical Don Juan. He was 
not unmindful of the value of advertisement, so 
the legend grew with the years. That his repu- 
tation for gallantry was hugely exaggerated it 
is hardly necessary to add; a man who accom- 
plished as much as he, whether author, piano- 


forte virtuoso or composer, could have hardly 
had much idle time on his hands for the devil 
to dip into; and then his correspondence. He 
wrote or dictated literally thousands of letters. 
He was an ideal letter writer. No one went un- 
answered, and a fairly good biography might be 
evolved from the many volumes of his corre- 
spondence. Nevertheless he did find time for 
much philandering and for the cultivation of 
numerous platonic friendships. But the witty 
characterization of Madame Platen holds good 
of Liszt. She said one day to Chopin: ‘If I were 
young and pretty, my little Chopin, I would take 
thee for husband, Ferdinand Hiller for friend, 
and Liszt for lover. This was in 1833, when 
Liszt was 22 years of age. The witticism 
definitely places Franz Liszt in the sentimental 
hierarchy.” 


Chopin, George Sand and Marguerite Gau- 
tier, the original “Camille,” were all intimate 
friends of Liszt, and Cosima, who became the 
wife first of Hans von Bilow and later of 
Wagner, was his daughter by the brilliant 


Countess d’Agoult. To this day Frau Cosima 
presides over the Wagnerian shrine at Bay- 
reuth, “the image of old Franz, white-haired, 
a little bent, ferocious when cornered, mag- 
nificent, supreme—and even the possessor of 
little moles on her face which were such a 
striking characteristic of her, sire.” 
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GRAND OPERA AS THE FORERUNNER OF OUR 
ARTISTIC SALVATION 


ATERIAL prosperity, declares Otto 
H. Kahn, art patron and captain 
of industry, inevitably leads to a 
renaissance of the arts. America 
had a continent to conquer, by sword and by 
commerce. The best brains, the intensest ac- 
tivities, were devoted to that stern task. 
When it was primarily aécomplished, tho of 
course not finished, art and culture started to 
come into their own and to hold an ever in- 
creasing place in our civilization. We are 
outgrowing commercialism. Even our han- 
kering after the sensational is only the dis- 
guised and misguided hunger of our souls. 
Much may be hoped from this inarticulate 
yearning, for, Mr. Kahn firmly believes, the 
call of a people never remains unsatisfied. In 
the growth of Grand Opera he recognizes the 
forerunner of our artistic salvation. Otto H. 
Kahn is not only one of the most brilliant of 
financiers, but the principal champion of 
Grand Opera in this country. The New 
Theater also owes its initial impulse to him. 
Mr. Kahn does not look upon his endeavors 
as love’s labor lost. He confidently expects a 
miraculous renaissance of all the arts, led 
by music. For music, he declares in an in- 
terview with Edward Marshall, printed in the 
New York Times, is the most nervous, the 
most individual of arts. Music is the art to 
which the American people respond most 
readily. Our public at large may not possess 
the German’s scholarly appreciation of music, 
but our standards, in opera at least, are even 
higher than Europe’s. “Operatic perform- 
ances are accepted without criticism in the 
musical centers of Europe at which New York 
would scoff. I think also I may venture the 
assertion that the American ear for music 
is the keenest, the most sensitive of all.” 


“The American climate, or whatever powerful 
instrument of nature it be, apparently exerts 
some manner of refining influence physically and 
upon the senses in more directions than one. 
Let us take, for example, the case of a German 
couple who come to the United States, whom, 
for the purposes of this argument, we will 
assume to be stout and stolid. Their descend- 
ants, even their own children, the first genera- 
tion born in this country, will quite likely not 
inherit their thick-set wrists and ankles, or their 
Teutonic stolidity, but be slim of wrist and deli- 
cate of ankle and approaching the American 
type of figure and of facial peculiarities. And 
what is true as to externals is, apparently, true 


also of the senses, the nerves, the psychic quali- 
ties. Anthropologists have demonstrated that 
America does produce a distinct race of its own, 
and that nature here, with astonishing rapidity, 
changes the European type externally and in- 
ternally. These children will reject, instinctively, 
some things that their parents would accept. I 
do not mean to say that they are necessarily a 
better type than the parents; in fact, in some 
respects it is a pity that certain of the qualities 
and traditions of the imported stock do not 
seem to adhere to the children or to continue 
under the conditions of life in America, but I 


THE PROPHET OF AN AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


Otto H. Kahn, whom Mr. Morgan calls the most bril- 
liant of our young financiers, predicts a revival of all the 


arts from the growing interest in music. ‘“‘The Ameri- 
cans,” says Mr. Kahn, “have the keenest ear for music 
of any people in the world.” 
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MODERNIZED CAR OF THESPIS 


The perambulating French Theater has an auditorium of wood and iron which can be taken apart and joined again. 
It has a seating capacity of 1,600. 


say that they are a more sensitive, more refined 
type. 

“To return to what I have said about keen- 
ness of hearing, they would have, I believe, a 
sense of hearing quite likely to be more acute 
than that of their parents; they would be apt 
to discern and be hurt by false notes which 
might escape their parents’ condemnation. No 
public, I think, so quickly discovers and resents 
false singing; also, no public is so exacting and 
discriminating and educated in its judgment 
about operatic singing. ... 

“The greatest figures in the world of opera 
have learned that in this country may now be 
found the keenest of appreciation, the most ex- 
acting and severe judgment. Knowing this they 
give to our public the very best they have to 
give. It is their necessity, but it is also their 
ambition, for artistic success in America has 
come to be considered everywhere as difficult 
to achieve and highly to be valued. The col- 
lective judgment of an audience, such as at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is almost unerring 
in its accuracy.” 


Mr. Kahn explains the transcendency of 
Grand Opera by its immediate appeal to eye, 
ear, heart and brain. While not perhaps the 
highest form of art, not even of musical art, 
Grand Opera, Mr. Kahn avers, seems partic- 
ularly adapted to this time of condensation 


and to the temperament of this Nation. “The 
average man or woman can get more, and 


more diversified, emotion out of it than from 
any of the other arts. Therefore it seems to 
be the best medium for the expression of art, 
of the spirit of our times and for the art feel- 
ing of this Nation in its present stage.” 


There is hope for us artistically because 
our instincts are ultimately unfailing. We 
may bow down to false gods at times, but 
when the true god comes we turn to him with 
rejoicing. 


“The opera ‘Pelleas and Melisande,’ certainly 
a deeply serious work and not containing the 
ingredients of popular appeal, secured instant 
recognition in this country. It doubtless was 
‘above the heads’ of a good many of the 
audience, yet they appreciated intuitively that 
here was something deep and noble and beauti- 
ful, and they felt its spell. The simple charm 
and poetry of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gre- 
tel’ and ‘Konigskinder’ has nowhere met with 
a more sincere and cordial response than on the 
part of our audiences. And on the dramatic 
stage take ‘Everyman.’ Serious and solemn and 
lofty, and an immense success in New York. | 
could multiply instances. The public here in- 
variably responds when the true appeal is made 
to it. Throughout the whole world of endeavor 
Americans show an unusually certain instinct as 
to what is really worth while. The often re- 
peated statement that the ‘tired business man’ 
likes rubbish because he is too tired to like 
anything else is a myth. He wants to be gen- 
uinely amused or genuinely interested, and 
whenever managers have had the courage in 
their offerings to aim high the ‘tired business 
man,’ in common with the rest of the public, 
has not failed to respond.” 


The renaissance of art is bound to issue in 
a golden age eventually, but its way must be 
smoothed by the powers that be in finance. 
Most of our millionaires regard the stage as 
a plaything. As against scores who will 
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freely give of their time and effort and sub- 
stance for charitable and educational institu- 
tions, there is rarely one who is sufficiently 
impressed with the dignity and far-reaching 
influence of art to do the same for it. “We 
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need,” asserts Mr. Kahn, “not one, but a dozen 
Théatres Frangaises, opera houses, permanent 
orchestras, etc., that shall know no considera- 
tion except to serve and steadfastly adhere to 
the highest standards of artistic endeavor.” 





THE LATEST FRENCH NOVELTY—THE PORTABLE 
PLAYHOUSE 


STARTLING theatrical novelty, des- 

tined to carry the French drama into 

the remotest rural communities, is 

the perambulating theater devised by 
M. Gémier, director of the Théatre Antoine 
and—with the possible exception of Guitry— 
the greatest Gallic comedian. Thus, as Sieg- 
mund Feldmann remarks in Die lVoche (Ber- 
lin), two thousand years after Horace the 
cart of Thespis, the theater on wheels, comes 
to life again. But with a difference. M. 
Gémier summons to his aid the most cunning 
of modern mechanical inventions. He will 
not resuscitate the age of the tallow candle. 
His tallow candle has a candle power of 
85,000 created by a dynamo of 140 horse- 
power strength. There have been, as the 
Dramatic Mirror remarks, traveling theaters 
as well as traveling theatrical companies in 
the past, as the boat theaters on western riv- 
ers in this country and the more or less an- 
cient wagon theaters of rural England. M. 
Gémier’s plan is, however, far more preten- 
tious. He will have an auditorium of wood 
and iron that can be taken apart and joined 
again, with a seating capacity of 1,600. 


“The stage is to be of fire-proof wood, the 
floor sloping, and there will be private boxes 
for those who wish to pay for them. The roof 
is double, the outside of coarse canvas and the 
ceiling of vellum, and decorations will, in a 
measure, disguise the temporary nature of the 
device. It will require the better part of a day 
to set up this theater, however, and thus it is 
to be duplicated, one being erected in advance of 
the company from day to day. 

“This plant will be moved in sections by half 
a dozen or more traction engines, several cars 
drawn by these to be used as hotel and dressing- 
rooms for the company of twenty-four actors. 
Electrical apparatus for lighting will be carried, 
and the whole enterprize will be independent, 
save for food and the like, which, of course, 
can be bought from town to town. Cooks and 
servants will be carried, however, and the com- 
pany will thus steadily have its own service.” 


M. Gémier speaks of his portable theater 
as his “Roulette,” the expression used as a 


rule by wandering artists exhibiting educated 
flees, abdomenless ladies and six-legged calves. 
His actors, however, will be foremost Parisian 
artists who, for the sake of an intellectual 
mission and a period of vagabondage delight- 
ful to Bohemian temperaments, will forget 
their former travels with Réjane and Sarah 
Bernhardt in luxurious Pullmans. There will 
be three electricians and eight engineers, be- 
sides twenty train hands. These, M. Gémier 
assures Mr. Feldmann, will take part as su- 
pers in the various productions. The locomo- 
tives furnish both light and heat, whereas the 
freight cars shown in our illustrations, obedi- 
ent to the touch of a lever, will be turned into 
boxes at night. 

This wander-and-wonder theater would 
hardly be feasable in the United States, where 
every town has its playhouse. In France, 
however, there are small cities with a popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand without adequate 
theaters. Still, adapted to our own condi- 
tions, an ambulating theater like M. Gémier’s 
would perhaps be useful in thinly populated 
sections of the country. If Sarah Bernhardt, 
when touring America, had possessed a port- 
able theater, she would have defied the the- 
atrical syndicate without being forced to dis- 
play her art in a tent. 











FREIGHT CARS TURNED INTO BOXES 


This illustrates the ingenious way in which Monsieur 
emier has devised his portable playhouse. 






Literature and Art 








THE GREATEST FIGURE IN 


OSEF ISRAELS, whose death a few 
weeks ago ended a career that covered 
nearly a century, absorbed the spirit of 
two races. He was both Dutch and 

Jewish, and the dual strain gave his art its 
unique quality. In the eyes of the New York 


Sun, he was not a brilliant technician, yet, 
the same paper adds, he “could touch the 
chords that appeal to mankind,” and “struck 
out of this music a homespun pathos which 
placed him in the seats of the artistic mighty.” 
J. Veth, who painted his portrait, has written: 


“The choicest pictures of this master are 
painted in a truly mysterious way, simply by 
the nervous vigor of an untaught hand with 
heavy sweeping shadows and thick touches of 
paint, which stand out in a wonderful mixture 
of sharp relief and dim confused distance; with 
soft hesitation and touches of crudely decisive 
certainty; with broad outlines and iricisive em- 
phasis. Ruggedness and tenderness, corruption 
and sweetness, whimsicality and dogmatism are 


MODERN DUTCH PAINTING 


magically mingled there in dignified depth with 
the most refined feeling, the most ductile lan- 
guage of the brush that is known to me. And 
yet all this exists in the clear, simple execu- 
tion of the old Dutch painters, and there is 
one great family resemblance between the nine- 
teenth-century master and those who are classics 
among the petits maitres.” 

To think of his pictures is to evoke visions 
of Holland, of gray, misty days on the melan- 
choly dunes, of the stillness that broods over 
lonely, stagnant canals, of dimly lighted in- 
teriors. Like Rembrandt, he found many of 
his subjects in the Amsterdam Ghetto. His 
interpretations of humble life have given him 
popularity in all countries. 

Rembrandt and Millet have both been cited 
as sources of Israels’ inspiration, but an able 
writer in the New York Times fails to see 
the connection with Millet so often empha- 
sized. The two painters had, of course, a 
common sympathy with the poor and toiling, 


“THE BASHFUL SUITOR” 


One of Josef Israels’ most famous pictures, now owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The harmony of 


figures and landscape, the “moist quality of the air, the rich soft green of the pasture, the luminous drenched clouds” 


are barely more than suggested by the reproduction. 
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THE ART OF JOSEF ISRAELS 


but even here, it seems, they parted company, 
“Millet’s detached spirit recording in severely 
generalized forms the essence of poverty and 
toil; Israels painting in love and dreams the 
portrait of the poor. man and the toiler.” The 
Times critic continues: 


“\fillet was a Greek in his idealism, and used 
the Greek rhythms in his representations of a 
world which no Greek would have recognized as 
under the dominion of the gay god Pan. His 
modeling is full and round and his gestures 
classic. He had what Rodin terms ‘the cubic 
quality’; and Israels had it also, but differently. 
The paintings of the latter have a depth pro- 
duced by the envelope of atmosphere, an atmos- 
phere often as murky as a London fog, but 
serving its purpose of placing the action far 
back within the picture. The figures and ac- 
cessories occasionally appear quite flat and with- 
out the effect-of the third dimension which 
Rembrandt and. Millet both achieve. ‘Where they 
place a solid figure in their composition and sur- 
round it—in Rembrandt’s case at least—with 
penetrable air, Israels places a figure that seems 
almost soluble in the fluent atmosphere, a part of 
the mists that surround it, but that has, never- 
theless, life and motion.” 


The great quality distinguishing Israels 
from his fellows, in the estimation of the 


same writer, is intellectual and spiritual. The 
profoundly emotional poetry of the old He- 
brew seers and psalmists was a part of his 


nature. His art grew out of the actual ex- 
perience of life passed through the crucible 
of a cultivated and reflective mind. Born at 
Groningen in 1824, he was in early boyhood 
a clerk in his father’s bank. For a time his 
parents thought of making him a rabbi. But 
his ambitions were all artistic, and when he 
was about sixteen he was allowed to go to 
Amsterdam and to become a pupil of Jan 
Kruseman, then highly esteemed as a por- 
trait painter. The smooth meticulous man- 
ner of Kruseman left no enduring impress 
on his work, and the years he spent in Picot’s 
studio in Paris taught him rather what to 
avoid than to do. It was not until he had 
freed himself from all extraneous influence 
and had fallen back on his. own intuition that 
he really “found” himself. At the age of 
thirty he went to Zandvoort, a village among 
the dunes on the Dutch coast, and there for 
several years he lived the life of plain fisher- 
men, taking part in their struggle for exist- 
ence, their alternating hopes and fears. As 
he came into daily touch with rough reality, 
as he witnessed the everlasting conflict be- 
tween man and the elements, his art ripened 


AN INHERITOR OF TWO RACIAL STRAINS 


The late Josef Israels owed much of his power as a 
painter to his mixed extraction. By nature he was a 
Jew, by training a Dutchman. 


and matured. His critics saw in him a painter 
of disaster and woe, and one of his greatest 
pictures, “The Shipwrecked Fisherman,” rep- 
resents a group of fisher people carrying home 
a dead comrade from a wreck. But by no 
means all of his subjects were of this kind. 
Says the Times writer: 


“He also has painted the children of the fish- 
ermen playing on the beach with a gentle appre- 
ciation of their simple pleasures; the home life 
of the poor, where poverty is borne with con- 
tentment and the spirit of thrift and cheerful- 
ness prevails; the pleasant old age of good 
souls, as in the picture called ‘The Sexton and 
His Wife,’ where the books and papers, the 
old man’s pipe, and the old woman’s knitting, 
and the outdoor light sifting through thin white 
curtains, combine to. convey a sense of quiet well- 
being. He has touched delicately enough, too, 
the tremulous sentiment of young love, and his 
pictures of old age and childhood are exquisite 
in the perfect simplicity of the emotion conveyed. 
The painting called ‘Grandfather’s Consolation’ 
is an excellent example of his tenderness in 
treating this innocent passion of the old for the 
young, 

“The old man’s hands clasping the child on his 
knee are drawn with penetrating insight and 
knowledge of théir psychological value, and an- 








































“EXPECTATION” 


In this study of coming maternity Josef Israels displays a characteristic 
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Owing to the fact that so 
many of his later subjects are 
placed within doors and _ sur- 
rounded with interior atmos- 
phere, Israels is seldom thought 
of as a landscape painter. Yet 
“he hada delicate discrimina- 
tion in placing an outdoor and 
an indoor effect in close juxta- 
position,” we are reminded; “h 
is fond of showing a landscape 
from an open door or window, 
and is happy in suggesting the 
freshness of nature beyond the 
dark, heavy rooms of his labor- 
er’s cottage.” In “The Bash- 
ful Suitor,” one of the treasures 
of our Metropolitan Museum, 
the landscape fully equals the 
figures in interest, and the moist 
quality of the air, the rich soft 
green of the pasture grass, the 
luminous drenched clouds are 
faithfully suggested. 

Israels probably leaned at 
times too far in the direction 
of pathos. “The emotion,” as 
a critic of the New York Sun 
observes, “is one easily strained; 
and always to produce it aright 
and of the purest quality is, in 
these days, impossible.” The 
same critic goes on to say: 


“It is all too apt to degenerate 
into mawkishness and twaddle, it 
is subject to the taint of affecta- 


phase of his genius. He excelled in depicting the home life where poverty tion; when its flow is readiest 


is borne with contentment and the spirit of thrift and cheerfulness prevails. 


other picture in which hands play a prominent 
and subtly dramatic part is that entitled ‘When 
a Body Grows Old,’ showing an aged woman 
bending over a fire toward which she stretches 
two tremulous hands that quiver in the vibrating 
light. Almost nothing is seen of the face, but 
the bent, round shoulders, the capped head, and 
the mute appeal of the hands are all that are 
needed to tell the story. 

“In his attitude toward age Israels is a true 
Hebrew, obeying the command to respect the 
hoary head and honor the face of the old man, 
No modern painter has so perfectly expressed 
in his work the nobility of this phase of the 
Hebraic ideal. It is not merely embodied in 
pictures where it is appropriate to the special 
subject, but through the entire sum of his 
artistic work stress is laid upon the reverend 
aspect of age and upon its deep appeal to the 
human heart.” 


and fullest there oftentimes is 
its expression least to be en- 
couraged—for to ‘pipe the eye’ is only now and 
then a creditable proceeding, and to pipe the 
eye on any and every provocation is to put one- 
self outside the pale of art and stand forth the 
fit exponent of no more in nature than is feeble 
and contemptible. Even with Shakespeare the 
thing is sometimes theatrical; even with Dick- 
ens it is often unveracious; and for Millet, can 
one always acquit him of a community of aim 
with Edouard Frére? Israels is neither Millet 
nor Dickens—still less is he Shakespeare; and 
his exercizes in the pathetic are very often 
merely repellent. As a rule his appeal is all 
too obvious. Henley wittily observed that Is- 
raels makes no secret of his design upon your 
tears. On the contrary, he asks you to sit down 
and have a good cry with him; and he tells you 
plainly not only that it will do you good, but 
that you will really enjoy it, that you will find 
it a luxury and a lesson in one., 
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“Sometimes it is impossible not to decline his 
invitation, not to resent it with scoffs and sneers. 
But on occasion this pathos is touched with a 
certain dignity, and then he is irresistible. He is 
not a great poet like Millet; nor in idea nor 


in utterance has he ever a touch of the heroic. 
But he has realized that it is man’s destiny to 
grieve and to endure, and he often conveys 
this moral in terms that go straight to his hear- 
ers’ hearts.” 





GERMANY’S LYRIC INSURGENTS 


INCE the death of Goethe in 1832, Ger- 
many may be said to have passed 
through two literary periods. The 
first, represented by such writers as 

Freytag, Dahn and Ebers, was conservative 
and academic. The second, expressed in the 
works of a group of poets and dramatists most 
of whom are still living, is at the opposite 
extreme. Mr. Percival Pollard, who has 
written an enthusiastic book* about these lyric 
insurgents, tells us that for him they have 
opened vistas which have illumined his whole 
life. What they represent, he adds, is noth- 
ing less than a rebirth, in this most mechanic 
age of ours, of the spirit of the wandering 
minstrels of the Middle Ages. “The identical 
bold, vivid, natural pagan outlook on life that 
marked these wandering students of the Mid- 
dle Ages marked also the singing of these 
Germans of the day before yesterday, notably 
these three: Detlev von Liliencron, Otto 
Erich Hartleben and Otto Julius Bierbaum. 
Their singing was the spontaneous expression 
of youth, of the individual. There was no 
question of problem, of morals; nature and 
the ego were voiced as blithely as the lark 
sings.” Can we not, Mr. Pollard asks, snatch 
from our motors, our machines, and our marts 
the brief hours that it will take to listen to 
these troubadors, and to estimate their value 
for our own time, our own peoples, and the 
peoples to follow us? 

The group that Mr. Pollard goes on to de- 
scribe includes Frank Wedekind, Richard 
Dehmel, Ernst von Wolzogen, Ludwig Thoma, 
Arthur Schnitzler, Hugo von Hoffmansthal, 
Hermann Bahr, and many more. “There’s a 
strong Bohemian flavor to them all,” William 
Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, ex- 
claims. A touch of cynicism is in their sad- 
ness and of sadness in their gaiety. All have 
been apostles of “individualism,” and most 
have been devotees of wine, woman and song. 
They wrote their manifestoes for such jour- 


* MasKs AND MINSTRELS OF New GERMANY. By Percival 
Pollard. John W. Luce & Company. 


nals as the Jsland, Simplicissimus, Jugend and 
Pan. 

Liliencron, a singer of war and of love, is 
ranked by Mr. Pollard with Rudyard Kipling. 
Hartleben, we are told frankly, was a philan- 
derer and depended on his wife’s goodness 
to extricate him from his extra-marital scrapes. 
He died of drink. Otto Julius Bierbaum, the 
whimsical, and Baron von Wolzogen, who 
recently visited America, were founders of 
the “Ueberbrett’l,” the “Super-Variety-Show.” 
Hoffmansthal is a German D’Annunzio, 
known already to Americans through his 
“Elektra.” One provincial theater in Ger- 
many has inscribed on its proscenium arch 
these names: “Goethe, Schiller, Hauptmann, 
Von Hoffmansthal.” Of Richard Dehmel, 
whom the Mercure de France has stamped as 
the most vital German poet of our day, we 
read: 


“The keynote of Dehmel’s thought and art is 
in his line: ‘To laugh, bleeding with wounds, 
—that is living!’ He felt always the great 
deeps of woe and passion in the world; he strove 
always to express them. He strove always to 
express the tragedy of the individual seeking to 
justify itself relentlessly in a relentless world. 
He tried to force the whole agony and glory of 
the cosmos into his work. Here, for instance, is 
a free version of a poem of his which voices 
his own outlook: 

“‘*And man would be happy here on earth—Do 
you know how that may come?’—‘Man, it is thy- 
self that thou must train—Which most will read: 
Man, from thyself thou must abstain!—Beware 
of all such folk.—There’s many a man has trained 
himself—But did he build a real Self?—No man 
yet won to God—Who feared God’s devils and 
their rod.’—‘All deeps of passion I would sound 
—And drain the whole world dry of it—And tho 
I died for it-—‘For not above oneself—And not 
outside of self—But in oneself—Almightiness 
awaits the man so great that he can bear it’... 

“Against the accusation of immorality in Deh- 
mel’s work it is to be pointed out that in some 
five hundred poems perhaps ten voice brutally the 
brutality of human sexuality. Dehmel once iron- 
ically informed those who invariably judged him 
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by just those ten specimens, that he had finally 
made matters easier for their peculiar senses of 
taste and smell by arranging all those verses into 
the ‘Transformations of Venus’ so that they need 
no longer ‘search through all his many volumes 
in order to find them and enjoy them.” 


Ludwig Thoma owes his reputation chiefly 
to his one comedy, of the year 1909, called 
“Moral,” which is described by Mr. Pollard as 
going as deep as “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
but as being “lighter, more truly stuff for 
laughter.” The play is a satire on hypocrisy or 
Puritanism as revealed in social and municipal 
conduct. A president of a Society for the 
Prevention of Vice figures in it. The police 
also take part. The object of the play is to 
show that while the self-constituted guardians 
of morality in the modern world make it their 
business to protect society from its vices, they 
are themselves steeped in the very practices 
they condemn. “The pertinence of Thoma’s 
play to every modern capital of hypocrisy,” 
Mr. Pollard comments, “is obvious. We have 
only to recall such cases as the Metropolitan 
Opera House refusal to present Strauss and 
Wilde’s ‘Salome’ in New York; Mary Gar- 
den’s inability to play that same part in Chi- 
cago, in 1910, owing to police prevention; and 
the many amazing exhibitions of stupidity 
that London’s County Council has given since 
first Mrs. Ormiston Chant attempted her cru- 
sade against the music-hall ‘promenades.’ ” 

Of Schnitzler Mr. Pollard says that the 
‘Austrian drama of to-day is typified in him. 
In his work are all the qualities which mark 
the contrast between the Viennese temper and 
the German. Where Berlin has insisted on 
truth, at the expense of beauty, Vienna has 
preferred beauty to everything else. 


“Always, in the Schnitzler plays, we move 
among delicate, amusing and intriguing love- 
affairs. No grim questions of right and wrong 
are allowed to assail us. How, most smoothly, 
most politely, most delicately, is this lover to say 
good-by to that sweetheart; or how is this lovely 
lady to inform her cavalier that she is tired of 
him—to all appearances we are never witnessing 
problems any deeper than those. We move in 
a realm of beauty; ugliness is never allowed to 
obtrude. Neither He nor She ever vows con- 
stancy; as long as the romance lasts, until the 
bloom of novelty and wit is off, in short; there 
is no more in these little love-affairs than that. 
The etiquet of the liaison, in short, is nowhere 
more charmingly expressed than in Schnitzler. ... 

“Yet by his very charm Schnitzler does carry 
danger. His eroticism is far more _ insidious 
than the brutalities of Wedekind. His pictures 
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of the patrician fastidiousness in amatory eti- 
quet which characterizes peculiarly the last and 
staunchest stronghold of aristocracy in the mod- 
ern world, Vienna, are so enchanting that they 
lure us toward licentiousness far more temptingly 
than do the ruffianism and the grimaces of the 
author of the ‘Countess Russalka.’ ” 


Hermann Bahr, another Austrian dramatist, 
is best known in America as the author of 
“The Concert.” He has been, Mr. Pollard 
tells us, the journalistic and artistic chame- 
leon of his time. Hardly any rebellion, move- 
ment or enterprise in the history of the new 
literary movement has lacked his sympathy 
and codperation. Change, change! this has 
been his constant motto. He is neurasthenic 
and feminine; he has been accused of insin- 
cerity, not without reason. As a journalist he 
has shown how it is possible to prove every- 
thing without believing in anything. His ego 
has had many changing faces, the faces of 
Zola, Taine, Manet, Ibsen, Strindberg, Marx, 
Huysmans, Maupassant, Maeterlinck, Baude- 
laire, Puvis de Chavannes, Nietzsche, Rai- 
mund, la Duse, Goethe, Klimt, Sada Yacco 
and all her country’s artists. “Through all 
his changes,” says Mr. Pollard, “his enthusi- 
asms for this or that artist or movement, one 
passion only remained constant in him—tho 
in 1906 he renounced even that !—the passion 
for Austrian nationalism in art.” 

Wedekind is treated by Mr. Pollard as an 
abnormal and eccentric, like some “vast irre- 
sistible monster” : 


“He was an eccentric performer, in the music- 
hall interpretations he gave; he was eccentric as 
dramatist. Little that was abnormal in pathology 
of sex, or nerves, or sanity, escaped his treatment 
as material for plays. He was eccentric, outside 
of all the elder moral, or critical, or artistic 
scruples, or even scruples about the public or his 
own profit. He did not merely satirize his public, 
as Shaw did; he insulted it, both as playwright 
and as performer. Neither censors nor jailors 
lessened the fury with which he imposed his 
eccentric ego upon his time in Germany. Against 
the time-serving of Sudermann and the dreamy 
complaining of Hauptmann, Wedekind loomed as 
some vast irresistible monster, some Juggernaut 
that moved ruthlessly on over the blood and 
bones of the playgoing public. He cared as little 
for style or form in his plays as he cared for 
morals. For him, as for Meredith, the ‘chaos 
illumined by lightning’ of Wilde applies; his 
dramatic work is more chaotic than any other 
in our time, and yet has flashes, moments, of 
genius, that irritate by their very impertinence. 
He treats humanity as an aggregation of atoms; 
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jt amuses him to galvanize those atoms into this 
or that attitude. 

“There are those who find Wedekind simply 
the last human word in that degeneration once 
put into circulation as a phrase for the general 
abuse; those who murmur of Krafft-Ebing, and 
of Nietzsche dying in a madhouse. They do not 
deny that such people, such incidents, such life, 
as are in Wedekind’s plays, exist; but they. ques- 
tion the value of putting them into play or print. 
Against which it is to be remarked that even if 
they only recorded the utterest abnormalities, 
from the most inhuman standpoint, these plays 
of Wedekind will have to be reckoned with by 
the future student of to-day’s civilization. In 
that larger reckoning our abnormalities as well 
as our normalities must figure.” 


Such are the typical gestures of the lyric 
insurgents of “new” Germany. What mean- 
ing, if any, have they for America? William 
Marion Reedy expresses his conviction that 
the literature described is “too young.” It 
concerns itself, he feels, with what is too 
transitory—the Bohemian joy of life. Hecon- 
tinues: 


“The life it deals with may be true, but it is 
none the less exotic and inclined to exalt the 
erotic over all things else. Mr. Pollard finds 
most of it disclosing the influence of Nietzsche— 
the dionysiac side of him, I suppose, but surely 
Nietzsche’s protest against ‘our slave morality’ 
goes deeper than this glorification of ‘wild oats’ 
and it hasahigher meaning than the morbidities 
of Wedekind. Not even George Sylvester Vier- 
eck, in his ‘Confessions of a Barbarian,’ is more 
enamored of the ego and the phallus as literary 
symbols than is Mr. Pollard. In fact, Mr. Pol- 
lard’s appreciation is more esthetic, while Mr. 
Viereck’s is more frankly that of youth interested 
in its own discoveries of itself. It is a very 
free art our author deals with, but an art withal 
that will not amount to much until it has been 
alembicated through more of seriousness than 
most of these men have put into it. I would 
hardly say it is modern. It is, rather, old. It 
is the old fling of youth that will have its day. 
You could hardly call it decadent; it is rather 
the old beginnings of all generations of writers 
on the continent, an attempt to deal with new 
things. And as such, failure, for there are no 
new things for literature to deal with.” 


Edwin Bjorkman complains, in The Call, 
that the social note is lacking in the new Ger- 
man writers, and concludes that just because 
of this lack their work is bound to be ineffect- 
ive. “Mr. Pollard,” he remarks, “sneers fre- 
quently at ‘the scholars, the Brahmin wardens 
of the world’s culture,’ and he is most eager 
in his defense of the ‘Ueberbrett’l’ school for 
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their ‘appeals to the people.’ But nevertheless 
Mr. Pollard’s true heart speaks when he 
quotes Otto Julius Bierbaum’s cry: -‘Keep the 
mob at a distance!’ In the last analysis he 
is always hostile to the art possessing that 
quality which Ferdinand Brunetiére called 
‘social.’ ” 

The Springfield Republican proclaims the 
unmistakable decadence in the new school. 
“That German literature,” it says, “suffered 
a serious decline after Goethe is undeniable— 
even the pedants admit it. It is plain enough 
too that since Nietzsche the pot has been boil- 
ing away furiously, tho what has gone into the 
caldron and what is to come out is by no 
means so clear, nor does this man’s book help 
greatly beyond demonstrating that the smell is 
not of the most savory.” The same paper goes 
on to comment: 


“The provincial-minded Jeffreys fancied that 
German literature in Goethe’s day smelt of Ger- 
man sausages and frowsy back groceries. That 
was the solid hearty German flavor which hap- 
pened not to appeal to the land of oat-meal and 
haggis. But now, Mr. Pollard reminds us, Ger- 
many is becoming cosmopolitan. German beers 
may be unchanged, but German beer has itself 
become cosmopolitan like champagne. And the 
German frump is disappearing. It is more sig- 
nificant that if one were to judge from much of 
the modern literature German morality is going 
too. No doubt it is an illusion; France has re- 
mained sound at heart despite the scrofulous 
French novel, and we may take it for granted 
that the literature of degeneration and immoral- 
ity does not represent the actual condition of 
twentieth-century Germany. 

“It may be fancied that what has happened in 
Germany during this period of intense absorp- 
tion in material success is the converse or the 
complement of what has happened in the United 
States. Here what energy is left over from busi- 
ness has gone into the businesslike manufacture 
of vast quantities of vapid but innocuous books 
for the entertainment of woman and children. In 
Germany, where amusement is drawn less from 
books, this remnant of energy left over from life 
has in large part displayed itself in freakish, 
sometimes shocking ways, due partly, perhaps, to 
a belated wave of French decadence, and partly 
to the remarkable yeasting which has been going 
on in northern Europe. The author compares 
Nietzsche with Emerson: 


“¢*The one a great Slav, full of power and passion and 
the ecstasy of poetry, sweeping like a prairie fire over 
the European peoples. The other an icy Puritan, affect- 
ing only a small parish of disciples, a narrow circle of 
the cultured, in a country which, by the very slightness 
of its cultured minority, needed more than any other 
some flaming passion, some flame-devouring Napoleon of 
emotion. The pictures are still true to-day: Emerson and 
his kind were parochial; Nietzsche was continental.’ 
















































It is hard to imagine anything that America 
needs less to-day than a Nietzsche, of whom 
Emerson might have had a prevision when he 
wrote with cool scorn that an immoral conclu- 
sion spares us much pains in examining the 
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premises. Nor with all his enthusiasm is Mr, 
Pollard able to find any of the marks of a great 
literature in this new output of Germany, vig- 
orous and historically important as it no 
doubt is.” 





A ROMANTIC SOLUTION OF THE ‘‘MONA LISA”? MYSTERY 


INCE the daring theft of the portrait 
of “Mona Lisa” from the Louvre, all 
the world has been speculating as to 
the motive that prompted the act. It 

has been suggested that the picture was taken 
to prove how carelessly the French Republic 
guards its treasures. Some have thought that 
the painting would be held for a ransom. 
Others have talked learnedly of a neurotic 
impulse and a prompting of insanity. But the 
London Nation recalls the story of Paris and 
Helen of Troy, and bids the world remember 
that “it is the lure of beauty and the passion 
of possession which make the immortal thefts 
of history.” The Nation continues: 


“We have our own guess; we sit contentedly 
among the gossips. Who would not gossip 
proudly when La Gioconda is the theme? We 
think we know what manner of man this happy 
Paris is. He saw his lady of the Alpine peaks 
waiting with her eternal smile within the frame 
that could not hold her. For four long cen- 
turies she had waited, serene and tireless. Her 
eyes had sought him out among the generations 
of men, and they had never wearied in their 
search. She had stood confident and expectant, 
waiting with her folded hands for the day that 
was to come. She remembered something of the 
other men who had jostled and struggled around 
her, dim specks in the valley where the white 
water curves its question among the frocks. 
There was King Francis, who had paid great 
sums to possess her in her immortal youth. She 
thought of him as the man who had made the 
wrong epigram. ‘Tout est perdu sauf l’honneur’ 
he had said at Pavia. But Mona Lisa remem- 
bered that: she too was safe at Fontainebleau— 
safer than any monarch’s honor. She remem- 
bered it, and smiled. There was another man 
who marched up to her as a conqueror. But 
Wellington turned, rigid, virtuous, and English, 
and still she adorned a royal wall in France. 
She remembered the honest man and _ smiled. 
There came another, the German Bismarck, who 
clattered his sword and took his millions and 
rode away. She remembered his indifference 
and smiled. Napoleon, she sometimes thought, 
might have been her Paris had she never quitted 
Florence, but Napoleon’s taste was a little indis- 
criminate and voracious. She thought dimly of 
the crowds that had filed before her, the photog- 
raphers and the critics, the phrasemakers and 
the laggards in love. They had called her smile 








an enigma. They had gloated on her folded 
hands. They had written their monographs and 
burdened the presses of Oxford with their 
essays. 

“And at last Paris appeared. He wrote no 
monograph; he published no phrases. But he 
did what neither Wellington nor Bismarck had 
dared. She shares a garret with him in Mont- 
martre to-day. The curious world of the capital 
gossips down below. The newspapers of two 
hemispheres shout their questions, and neat little 
men in blue cloaks and swords run questioning 
among the dealers and the pawnshops. The man 
has come at last who has dared to answer the 
challenge of that smile. It had searched the 
Renaissance in vain. It knew the inanity of the 
Enlightenment. It saw the romantics nerveless 
and afraid. But it has found at length the man 
who would risk future and honor, friends and 
fame, for the glory of Helen’s possessing. And 
still the smile plays gently round the corners of 
the upturned mouth. The unique lover, the 
daring lover is not less diverting than the rest. 
The hands are folded idly; they will not grasp 
the daring right which snatched her from her 
Republican Menelaus. 

“Let us proclaim this man the greatest of all 
thiefs. Others have stolen and clothed their 
thefts in hypocrisy. When Napoleon took the 
cross from the Kremlin he meant to plant it on 
the dome of the Invalides, a glory for France, 
a pride for his citizen subjects. When Lord 
Elgin brought the marbles from the Parthenon 
he meant to rescue them from the impious hands 
of the Turk, and display them to the gaze of 
London. But this man has stolen only for him- 
self. No alloy of patriotism mars his sublime 
rapacity; no thought of the common weal makes 
his dishonesty honest. We figure him to our- 
selves, a simple, poor man, inhabiting a hired 
garret, eating frugally his bread and cheese and 
grapes before the world’s priceless treasure 
which is his. Other men have robbed kings and 
millionaires, but he has robbed the human race. 
There was no overman before him, no _indi- 
vidualist to vie with him. He has vindicated his 
right to beauty, and he sits before her to-day, a 
conqueror, tasting in his anonymity the envy of 
mankind. 

“What an experience is his! For four cen- 
turies the Sphinx of the Rocks has stood in 
palaces and smiled at crowds. But he has lived 
with her alone. He sits facing her, drinking 
in the magic of that smile which no other can 
enjoy.” ¥ 
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THE GENIUS OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
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GAUTIER, AN APOSTLE OF ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


E loved poetry for itself, and not for 
what may be put into it, whether 
dramatic effect, declamation, phi- 
losophy, eloquence, demagogic 

dream, or Socialism. He did not rhyme to 
prove God’s existence, to measure the infinite, 
to codify love, to extol liberty, equality and the 
sovereign people. No, he sang because sing- 
ing was pleasant.” In these words a recent 
French critic sums up the essential quality of 
Théophile Gautier, and explains perhaps why, 
after a hundred years, his name and fame 
provoke such widely conflicting emotions. The 
critical élite, from Sainte-Beuve to James 
Huneker, have always loaded him with praise, 
but the wider public of readers has never ac- 
cepted him without reservations. They prob- 
ably feel about him as Tolstoy felt about Guy 
de Maupassant, that “he loved and described 
that which he should not have loved and de- 
seribed, and did not love that which he should 
have loved and described.” 

His most famous novel, “Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,” created a scandal even in France, 
and barred him for life from the French 
Academy in spite of his universally acknowl- 
edged gifts. Swinburne called it “the golden 
book of spirit and sense, the Holy Writ of 
Beauty.” Others spoke of it as “the most im- 
moral book ever written by a man of genius.” 
To-day, the New York Times observes ed- 
itorially, its immorality is to the reader of 
insight and judgment less to be remarked than 
its psychology, and far less than its imagi- 
native quality and its surpassing beauty as a 
piece of inimitable prose. As the story of the 
pursuit of an almost unattainable ideal by a 
youth who may be best described as prema- 
turely tired, “Mademoiselle de Maupin” is a 
masterpiece. The heroine of Gautier’s book 
goes out in search of love, disguised as a 
young man, because she desires to know the 
sons of Adam before she gives herself in 
marriage to one. From the very first, starting 
in an inn, Mademoiselle has a series of em- 
barrassing adventures. Deceived by her mas- 
querade, a girl falls passionately in love with 
her. The hero, a young man, whose intuition 
is more infallible than his apperception, is 
likewise enamored, much to his dismay, of 
the lovely, if spurious youth. Mademoiselle 
de Maupin returns the affections of both, and 
then disappears forever, an ideal, a dream, 
that cannot be seized except in marble. The 
vision of Mademoiselle de Maupin lives only 


in what Oscar Wilde has termed “the marble 
monster of the Louvre,” and in the imagina- 
tion of poets, but not in the flesh. 

Gautier never wrote another book like 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin,” yet, the Times 
writer goes on to -say, the morbid appeared 
here and there in his work as long as he held 
his pen. 


“Morbid is perhaps an unfortunate word, 
Gautier was too large and human to be that in 
the sense that his friend Baudelaire was morbid. 
None the less his fancy dwelt on mummies re- 
vivified, on orgies of the past civilization, on 
curious, musty subjects. 

“In his masterpiece, ‘Capitaine Fracasse,’ there 
is none of that. Nowhere in literature is there 
a more delightful book—and if this is said out 
of the warmth of long affection for the poverty- 
stricken baron in his crumbling castle, for the 
jolly troupe of traveling Thesbians, for the brig- 
and, for the cat, and, above all, for the entranc- 
ing child Chiquita, whose simple principle was to 
kill anybody she did not like, it is still not a very 
uncritical judgment. ‘Capitaine Fracasse’ is a 
great book among great books, and the spirit of 
the seventeenth century has not been better caught 
even in ‘Esmond.’” 


Lafcadio Hearn, to whom we are indebted 
for the best translation of “One of Cleo- 
patra’s Nights” and of “Clarimonde” (“La 
Morte Amoureuse”), Gautier’s gruesome and 
hauntingly beautiful vampire story, ranks the 
brilliant Frenchman as the greatest roman- 
ticist after Victor Hugo. For Victor Hugo 
is Gautier’s literary progenitor, just as Flau- 
bert is his heir. Young Gautier first leaped 
into fame when the great theatrical battle was 
waged in Paris over Victor Hugo’s “Her- 
nani.” And thereby hangs the famous tale of 
the red waistcoat. On February 25th, 1830, 
when the curtain drew up on the first scene 
of the play, a band of young Romantics filled 
every coign of vantage in gallery and pit. 
Their costume, to quote a delightful descrip- 
tion of this affair, in the Literary Supplement 
of the London Times, was a program in itself. 


“None, however, could revel in splendor with 
Théophile Gautier. He was attired in trousers 
of a pale water-green, strapped down the seams 
with black velvet; instead of a waistcoat he wore 
a pourpoint of satin, in color a Chinese vermil- 
lion, laced up the back and finished down the 
front with an outstanding seam or rib, like a 
piece of plate-armor; he had a black coat, worn 
open, with a large shawl-collar of black velvet, 
a pale gray overcoat, lined with green, a wide- 
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THE BENVENUTO CELLINI OF FRENCH PROSE 


Théophile Gautier, whose centenary is now being cele- 
brated, handled words with the exquisite deftness and 
the unmoral attitude of a worker in marble and in gold. 
He has been extolled by Swinburne, and by the critical 
élite from Sainte-Beuve to James Huneker. 


brimmed flat wide-awake, from which his black 
hair escaped in a torrent of long curls. In this 
extraordinary costume he sat, impassable as a 
statue, his pale, regular features contemplating 
with imperturbable disdain the bald rows of 
‘classic’ Academicians in the stalls—until at some 
tirade open battle would begin; and then none 
would be so frenzied as our Cadet from Gascony. 

“For thirty nights the fray continued, increas- 
ing if possible in violence, until at last the vic- 
tory remained with the Romantics. And at the 
end of these thirty nights Théo’s vermillion waist- 
coat was as legendary as the white panache of 
Henry IV. .... In fact Théo’s red waistcoat 
had attained the immortality of a symbol.” 


Several of the brilliant friends of Gautier’s 
youth, among these Gérard de Nerval, met an 
untimely end. Gautier had a saving strain of 
sanity that preserved him. Mr. Huneker tells 
us (in the New York Sun): 


“Those pseudo Parisian pagan poets who set 
such store on Gautier’s revolt against the canons 
of art, society and religion might profitably pat- 
tern after their master in his sane and solid 
performances in verse and prose.... He wore 


a mask; that mask was romanticism. Neverthe- 
less he never succumbed to the vapors and mouth- 
ings of those sons of Belial. He always kept 
his head, even when he experimented with 
haschisch in company with Baudelaire at the 
famous Hotel Pimadon. The truth about him 
is that he was a hard-working journalist, a good 
husband and loving father; solicitous of the 
welfare of his family, and unrelaxing in his 
labors. Over his desk hung this grim reminder: 
‘A daily newspaper appears daily.’ He never 
forgot, and from his atelier at Neuilly he sent 
his daily stint of half a dozen columns, poorly 
remunerated as he was for them. He never 
went into debt like his friend Balzac. If you 
haven’t read his books you may well imagine 
him an unromantic and honest business man 
instead of a composer of most fantastic, delight- 
ful dreams and romances. ... He saw the secret 
correspondences of things remotely related. He 
was pantheistic to the marrow. Henry James 
once wrote of him: ‘But if there are sermons 
in stones, there are profitable reflections to be 
made even on Théophile Gautier, notably this 
one, that a man’s supreme use in the world is 
to master his intellectual instrument and play 
it in perfection. This is happily put, and in 
that qualifying ‘even’ all the secret of the critical 
art of Henry James may be lodged.” 


In his latter days when he devoted his pre- 
cious energy to journalism, “minting his own 
immortality to pay the children’s rent,” Gau- 
tier described himself charmingly as “a sad 


Anacreon.” If all his writings were gathered, 
they would fill well-nigh three hundred volumes, 
but three or four suffice to give him a passport 
to undying fame. In reading Gautier, to cite 
again the literary reviewer of the London 
Times, we are never annoyed by that mysteri- 
ous rumble of hollow absurdity which too 
often disturbs the grandeur and the beauty 
of his idol Hugo. He was a Sultan of Epithet, 
a Monarch of Syntax, tossing phrases into the 
air. But they always fell on their feet like 
cats. For him only the visible world existed. 
He loved the purple and the gold, he adored 
form and motion. 


“His cameos and enamels represent no moving 
or important subject, but the most charming de- 
tailsk—a Nymph at her bath, a beautiful Herma- 
phrodite flung face downwards on the grass, or 
(if he choose to be modern) a white swan im- 
prisoned in the ice of some fountain in the 
wintry Tuileries Gardens, where the icicles hang 
in stalactites from a frozen rosebush overhead; 
or (if he choose to be historical) the wonderful 
picture of seventeenth-century Paris in ‘Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse.’ Correct is the true epithet for 
these little masterpieces, without inspiration of 
haunting beauty, but admirably wrought.” 

7 
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died, and a generation is growing up 
which knows nothing of his personality 
and which hears only as faint rever- 
berations the rumble of the controversial 
storms in which his life was spent. In what 
sense can the men and women of this gener- 
ation be said to be under Ruskin’s influence? 
Is his message still for them a living mes- 
sage? The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, which raises the questions, thinks that 
“there can be but one answer, that his in- 
fluence has inevitably waned, like that of 
Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau and Carlyle, be- 
cause it strikes no longer with direct impact 
upon a world which has assimilated so much 
of it and also has outgrown so much of it.” 
Arthur Christopher Benson and G. K. Ches- 
terton, who face the same questions in new 
estimates* of Ruskin, come to a different con- 
clusion. Their attitude is more affirmative. 
Mr. Benson interprets Ruskin fundamen- 
tally as a moral philosopher. ‘Moral ideas,” 
he tells us, “were what he was in search of all 
along. It may be said roughly that all ideal- 
ists are really in search of one and the same 
thing, tho they call it by different names. 
They are all in search of a certain transform- 
ing and uplifting power, something which 
may stand up ‘above the howling senses’ ebb 
and flow,’ some force which may bring man- 
kind tranquillity and inner happiness—not a 
listless and indolent happiness, but the hap- 
piness which comes of having an aim and a 
goal, a cause to fight for, a secret to inter- 
pret, a message to announce, a dream which 
is to be brighter and purer than material 
dreams, a vision which is to outlast life and 
to nelp on the regeneration of the world.” 
From this point of view, Ruskin’s champion- 
ship of J. M. W. Turner, of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, of the early Italian painters and of 
Gothic architecture represented so many steps 
in his ethical development. 


[ IS now seven years since John Ruskin 


“Ruskin believed the secret of life as well as 
of art to lie in a sort of heavenly obedience, a 
triumphant energy, a fiery contemplation. The 
reason why he clothed his message at first in 
terms of art is a mere question of faculty. To 
Ruskin the purest delight of which his spirit 
was capable came through the eye, through the 
mysteries of light and color, of form and curve 
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*Joun Ruskin: A Srupy 1n Personatity. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PorMs BY Joun Ruskin. With an Essay on the Author 
by G. K. Chesterton. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


—the devices which make such a man say in a 
rapture of spiritual satisfaction, ‘Yes, it is like 
that!’ He had both the eye for effect and the 
eye for detail, sight at once extended and mi- 
croscopical. He wrote of himself, ‘I had a sensual 
faculty of pleasure in sight, as far as I know 
unparalleled.’ 

“But if he had been a musician he would have 
attacked the problem in precisely the same way, 
only with a different terminology. We may be 
sure that in music he would Lave had some 
three or four supreme favorites; he would have 
swept the rest aside with one impartial gesture. 
He would have asserted with impassioned rhet- 
oric that the inspiring musician was also the 
virtuous man. If the facts had been against 
him, he would have maintained that the great 
musician, though disfigured by glaring faults, 
had still some inner righteousness of soul, while 
he would have blackened the record of musicians 
whose music he believed to be on the wrong 
lines !” 


The crisis in Ruskin’s thinking that turned 
him from art to sociology is traced by Mr. 
Benson to his increasingly pessimistic reading 
of human nature. At first he had taken it 
for granted that the spirit which admired 


beauty was in every one, but later he began 


to feel that it was not so. “He had believed 
that human beings were dull only because 
they admired, or tried to admire, the wrong 
things, and he had thought that they had 
only to be shown the right things to admire 
and love them. But he found that people 
were at heart indifferent, and worse than in- 
different; that the world was full of ugly de- 
sires and low delights; that men were selfish 
and cruel and sensual; that they loved wealth 
and comfort and display; that many people 
lived from childhood to age under the 
shadow of base influences and devastating 
tyrannies; and he began to see that if they 
were to admire and love what was pure and 
noble, it was not enough just to point out 
the work of great artists, but the nature of 
man must be somehow purged and changed.” 
So he turned to a study of economics, and 
advocated, in such books as “Unto this Last” 
and “Munera Pulveris,” the principle of the 
living wage, the old-age pension, public edu- 
cation and improved housing. He also sank 
seven thousand pounds in efforts to start a 
communist colony and to build up the handi- 
crafts. Mr. Benson comments: 


“To me the details of Ruskin’s schemes are 
infinitely charming and pathetic; but I should 
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resent any compulsion in such a matter, while 
the whole situation seems to me as unutterably 
tragic as any situation I know in literature or 
life. This sensitive, high-minded, enthusiastic 
man, lashing himself into frenzy at the sight of 
the brute forces of human stupidity and baseness, 
in all their awful strength and solidity, finding 
that human beings would neither be charmed nor 
caressed nor laughed nor scolded into agreement, 
is to me one of the most august and pathetic 
figures that it is possible to conceive—beyond 
the reach indeed of human imagination. One is 
thrilled and awed and harrowed by the tragedies 
of Shakespeare or the novels of Tolstoy. But 
the whole of Ruskin’s works and letters are like 
a gigantic romance, with the difference that, in- 
stead of being conditioned by the imagination of 
a novelist, they are a volume straight from 
the awful hand of God, where no obstacles are 
smoothed away by happy _ coincidences, - no 
wrongs conveniently righted, but where one can 
see the fierce conflict of elemental forces with a 
single soul, as noble, as perceptive, as subtle, as 
delicate as any spirit which was ever linked to 
a human frame, fighting single-handed, in sor- 
row and despair, against all the harsh and 
strong facts of life—not only facts that wreck 
lives and darken homes, but the very facts that 
seem to make for contentment and delight. It 
is the dreadful bewilderment that comes of try- 
ing to see where and what God really is, and on 
which side He is fighting, that makes the tragedy 
of the situation; and though the surface may be 
rippled by humor and absurdity, yet the scene, if 
one views it fairly, is like the picture drawn by 
Homer of Charybdis—the swiftly running tide, 
the shudder of the moving deeps, till in the spin 
and eddy of the roaring race the depth is laid 
bare, and the earth herself appears, black with 
sand.” 


The struggle of Ruskin, Mr. Benson goes 
or to maintain, is symbolic of all human strug- 
gle, and is experienced in greater or less de- 


gree by every man. The conflict between the 
artistic and social motives is bound to per- 
sist. And out of this struggle Mr. Benson 
discerns a spiritual principle emerging which 
he defines in the following passage: 


“Whatever happens we are not meant to find 
life easy and delightful; it is a discipline, when 
all is said and done. But there is something 
deeper than that. ‘Depend upon it,’ said old 
Carlyle, ‘the brave man has somehow or other 
to give his life away.’ We are called upon to 
make an unconditional surrender. Uncondi- 
tional, I say, because it cannot be on our own 
terms. We cannot reserve what we like, or 
choose what we prefer. It is a surrender to a 
great and awful Will, of whose workings we 
know little, but which means to triumph, what- 
ever we may do to hinder or delay its purpose. 
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We must work indeed by the best light that we 
have. We must do the next thing, and the king 
thing, and the courageous thing, as it falls to ys 
to do. But sooner or later we must yield our 
wills up, and not simply out of tame and fearfy 
submission, but because we at last see that the 
Will behind all things is greater, purer, more 
beautiful, more holy than anything we can imag. 
ine or express. Some find this easier than others 
—and some never seem to achieve it—which js 
the hardest problem of all. But there is no peace 
without that surrender, though it cannot be made 
at once; there is in most of us a fiber of self- 
will, of hardness, of stubbornness which we 
cannot break, but which God may be trusted to 
break for us, if we desire it to be broken. And 
the reason why the life of Ruskin is so mar- 
velous a record, is that we here see the uwuncon- 
ditional surrender, of which I speak, made on 
the most august scale by a man dear to God, 
starting in life with high gifts and noble ad- 
vantages.” 


All this has a familiar ring and may be 
harmonized, according to the reader’s disposi- 
tion, either with the older Christian doctrine 
or with the new individualism of Bernard 
Shaw and Nietzsche. One thing is certain— 
it represents a philosophy that shows signs 
of inexhaustible vitality, and that is not likely 
to perish. Mr. Chesterton, who notes that a 
reaction against Ruskin is coming, and in- 
deed has already come, makes the further 
comment: “There will be a reaction against 
Ruskin as there was against Dr. Johnson. 
And there will be a return to Ruskin as there 
has been a return to Dr. Johnson.” He con- 
tinues: 


“T do not mean merely that there will be a 
return tq the appreciation of his art and style, 
because there could not possibly be any reac- 
tion against that. If there were an age which 
did not realize that Ruskin wrote great English 
it would be an age that had ceased to write Eng- 
lish at all; probably an imperial age. Nor is his 
purely technical triumph wholly unconnected 
with his philosophy. The main thing that Rus- 
kin existed to preach was this: that life (in the 
vital sense of vitality) is not a thing of gasps 
and spasms, but a thing consecutive, interde- 
pendent, nay laborious. Life that is alive, he 
meant, is continuous. Life that is alive is even 
conventional. The hailstones fall in reckless 
and scattered independence because the _hail- 
stones are dead. The Virginia creeper falls in 
one connected chain, because the Virginia creepef 
is alive. Dull savages advance into battle indi- 
vidually and at random; great civilized armies 
like those of Napoleon or the Crusades advance 
in long lines of coherence and necessity. But 
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NEW LEAVES FROM MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF’S JOURNAL 


that is only because the lawless fighters are more 
dead; the ordered fighters are more alive. Now 
in this respect Ruskin can claim that highest ele- 
ment of greatness, the fact that the meaning and 
the style are identical. We in the-modern very 


ignorant world have to use short and explosive 
sentences, like the volleys of the dead hailstones. 
But Ruskin’s long rolling sentences, with their 
triumphant rise and fall, were themselves ex- 
pressions of his belief in continuity, and the 
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sublime curves of history. A Ruskin sentence 
is long as the swinging creeper is long; it is 
long as the line of the Napoleonic army was 
long. It is long because it is continuous and 
because it is alive. 

“Like all the fighters of his time, Ruskin is 
under one great disadvantage: that of victory. 
He has convinced the old, heavy and half-witted 
utilitarian world; his main historical theories are 
commonplaces among educated’ men.” 





NEW LEAVES FROM MARIE 


1 “MHE touching, troublous figure of 
Marie Bashkirtseff is not to be al- 
lowed to fade from the vision of this 

generation. When her world-famous 

Journal appeared, twenty-four years ago, it 

was understood to be a selection only; La 

Revue, of Paris, is now publishing new leaves 

that now first see the light, among them rec- 

ords of the extraordinary twelfth year of her 
life, with which the Journal began. 

The copybooks in which they were written, 
says Mme. Renée d’Ulmes in her introduction, 
are bound in white parchment delicately faded, 
like the shroud wherein slumbers a memory; 
the writing, large, slender, variable, follows 
the impressions of a supple and sensitive na- 
ture. Marie herself, with her uncanny self- 
perception, notices this after she has set down 
a burst of passion: “I am calmer now. That 
shows in my handwriting.” Mme. d’Ulmes 
believes the importance of the present publi- 
cation to lie in the insight it affords into the 
mentality of a child, a document rare enough, 
as only the nineteenth century and ours has 
been interested in the subject. She says: “In 
effect, the true personality of the child is very 
secret, for it distrusts the comprehensive and 
authoritative beings, ‘grown-up people.’ And 
it conceals its ironic observations, its dreams, 
all the ardor of its little soul. Some children 
are playing. They have erected with sand 
and twigs a fantastic world that they have 
peopled with their familiar toys: an elephant 
of gray cloth, a motley duck as large as the 
white fur bear. And they are in the jungle, 
they close in, chase, slay. Then they dance a 
found set to a secret rhythm. Pause to look 
at them, the play ceases. The little mouths 
become silent. The child will always conceal 
from us the frank observations that it makes 
with its limpid eyes.” Yet the observations 
of these particular eyes are possibly an un- 
safe basis for generalization as to childhood. 
Maurice Barrés says that “young as she was, 
She had already amalgamated five or six ex- 
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ceptional souls in that breast too delicate and 
already bruised.” 

Interest in the new leaves naturally cen- 
ters in the precocious “passionettes” with 
which Marie practised her coming réle of 
woman as other little girls practise for mater- 
nity with their dolls. Marie’s love was a re- 
ligion for which it was necessary to find a 
god, and it is characteristic that she should 
find him as high up as possible in the social 
scale. The journal opens with his name,—‘“I 
think only of the Duke de H I am 
altogether unhappy to-day, I am in a frightful 
state; if this keeps on, I do not know what 
will become of me. How happy are they who 
have no secret!” But she has already met 
the great mystery: “I love him, and it is that 
which makes me suffer. Free me from that 
suffering, and I would be a thousand times 
more unhappy. That pain makes my joy. I 
see nothing but that. All my thoughts, every- 
thing is concentrated there. The Duke de 
H is my all. I love him so! It is a worn- 
out phrase and well out of fashion, because no 
one loves any more.” 

Thoughts of another offer a momentary 
distraction. “If when I grow up I should 
marry B , what a life would be mine! To 
stay unmarried, that means to be surrounded 
by commonplace men who would pay court to 
me, and to let myself be carried away by a 
whirlwind of pleasures. All that I dream of, 
I desire, but with a husband that I love, who 
loves me too. . . . Who would say that it is 
the little Marie, a girl of scarcely twelve 
years, who feels all that!” But the vision 
passes, she refuses even the thought of future 
consolation. “I am firm, I will be resolute, I 
want the Duke of H , I love him. His dis- 
sipated life could be pardoned to him. But to 
the other—no!” The Journal continues: 


“It is not that I can say, on such and such a 
day I saw a young man that pleased me. I could 
not tell when I noticed him. I cannot even tell 
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how I feel, I cannot find phrases. I can but say, 
I know not when, I know not how, this love has 


come. It came because it was probably meant 
to come. I would make that clear and I can- 
oe 


“Now if he should pay attention to me, he 
would think that he was doing me an honor, 
but I should make him see that it is I who honor 
him in espousing him, because I give for him all 
my glory. But what happiness could be more 
great? To have everything, to be a child adored 
by its parents, cherished, with everything that 
a child could have. Then to be famous, admired, 
sought after by the whole world, to have glory 
and triumph every time one sings, and at last 
to become a duchess and have the duke I have 
loved so long and be received and admired by 
all the world! To ve rich in my own right and 
through my husband, to be able to say that. I am 
not of middle-class birth, as all celebrities are— 
there is my life, there is the happiness that I 
desire. If I could become his wife without be- 
ing a singer, I would be just as well satisfied, 
but I believe that I coulc never attract him with- 
out being that. 

“Oh, if only that could come to pass! My 
God, Thou hast made me find that by which I 
can obtain what I ask. O Lord, help me, I place 
all my hope in Thee, Thou alone canst do all, 
Thou canst make me happy. Thou hast made 
me understand that it is by my voice that I can 
obtain what I ask. So it is on my voice that I 
should place all my thoughts, it is that I should 
guard, cherish, care for. I swear to Thee, Lord, 
never to shout or sing as I did before.” 


The next day being Good Friday, she is 
looking, as was her wont, into the faces of all 
the folk pressing to kiss the tomb of Christ, 
when she seems to see the beloved as if actu- 
ally present. “At this apparition, an idea 
came tome. There were many flowers around 
the tomb. I took a marguerite. This flower 
is sacred, it was near Our Savior. It will tell 
me if my desires will be fulfilled. With my 
heart beating, I plucked the leaves. Yes... 
no... Oh, my God, thanks! I believe that 
prediction, it is sacred.” 

The nomadic life of her family takes her 
from Nice to London, Vienna, Rome, Paris, 
but she remains Russian to the heart—Rus- 
sian in her strange periods of lethargy, when 
she prefers to sit in an arm-chair and mur- 
mur, “Everything is lacking’; Russian in her 
wild passion for the races, so that she can 
scarcely restrain herself from setting off for 
Baden when she reads the record in the 
“Derby.” “My eyes glitter, my hands are 
cold. There is no doubt of it; I adore, I 
Nothing keeps me 
from going, but I will not. I ought to study. 
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And with my heart aching I read of the races. 
I can hardly calm myself, and I console my- 
self with saying, “Study, study, your turn will 
come, if God wills!” Above all, she is most 
Russian away from home. She says of the 
exposition at Vienna: “One may well say, the 
Fatherland is always the Fatherland. Every- 
thing in the pavilion that is Russian is beauti- 
ful. I examined everything with ardor. 
There were Russian names on the goods. I 
had tears in my eyes.” But that does not 
prevent her from finding Paris the only place 
to live. “At Paris, I am at home, everything 
interests me; instead of being lazy, I am in 
too much of a hurry. I would like not only to 
walk, but to fly.... At last I have found 
what I longed for, without knowing why. 
To live, it is Paris; Paris is to live. I was 
making a martyr of myself because I did not 
know what I wanted. Now, I see it before 
me. To move from Nice to Paris, to have 
an apartment, to furnish it, to have horses as 


at Nice. To enter into society through the 
Russian ambassador. This, this is what I 
want! .... How happy one is when one 


knows what one wants!” 

The fact is that she wants everything, and 
that she seems fitted by nature to enjoy every- 
thing she wants. “Shooting, I am a man; 
in the water, a fish; on horseback, a jockey; 
in the carriage, a young girl; at a party, a 
charming woman; at a ball, a dancer; at a 
concert, a nightingale with notes more low 
and as high as a violin. I have a machine in 
my throat that penetrates the soul and makes 
the heart leap.” 

She has formulated a religion of her own, 
based apparently upon a vivid sense of the 
personality of God and the efficacy of prayer. 
Nothing that is presented to Deity is too 
small—it becomes infinite in such a presenta- 
tion, and attyway, “my villainous character 
gives importance to everything.” 


“At the French lesson, I read the Holy Book, 
the Ten Commandments of God. It says that 
one must not make images of what is in the 
heavens above. The Latins and the Greeks are 
wrong, they are idolaters who adore statues and 
paintings. As for me, I am far from following 
that method. I believe in God, our Savior, and 
the Virgin, and I honor some of the saints, not 
all, for there are some made-up ones, like plum- 
cakes. May God pardon this reasoning if it is 
unjust. But in my simple spirit, things are so 
and I cannot say otherwise. 

“Could I ever believe that God had com- 
manded men to build a temple in which to hear 
his oracle? No, no! God is too sublime, too 
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great, for these insupportable pagan sillinesses. 
I adore God in everything, and He is every- 
where present! 

“G was here, and I do not know in what 
connection said that men are degenerated mon- 
keys. This is a little fellow who has the ideas 
of Uncle N ‘Then,’ I said to him, ‘you 
do not believe in God?’ He replied: ‘I believe 
only what I understand.’ Oh, the stupid beast! 
All the boys that are beginning to grow a mous- 
tache think like that. These are the yellowbeaks 
that think that women are not able to reason 
or to understand. No doubt he has read some 
book that he does not comprehend, from which 
he recites passages. He proves that God cannot 
create, for at the poles they have found fossils 
and frozen plants. So there has been life there 
and now there is nothing. 

“T have nothing to say against that. But has 
not our earth been traversed by many different 
revolutions before the creation of man? One 
does not take it literally that God created the 
world in six days. The elements were formed 
during centuries and centuries. But God is—can 
one deny it, in gazing upon the sky, the trees, 
men themselves? Must one not say that there is 
a hand that directs, punishes, recompenses, and 
that this is the hand of God?” 








Surrounded always by the idle, she yet 
cherishes a strange intellectual ambition to 
“become someone celebrated.” It sustains her 
through months of self-imposed toil so hard 
that she says she could not cross the sea of 
those months if she should take her eyes from 
the lighthouse that guides her, upon the prom- 
ised shore. She studies French, English, 
German, Italian, the piano and singing. The 
life of study, of preparation, absorbs her; in 
the midst of her first social successes, she 
wants to return to Rome; because the young 
men do not know how to converse, she feels 
herself gradually getting stupid; cobwebs 
seem to be enmeshing her, but she struggles, 
she reads, she goes back to lessons. 

There are lovely bits of description, tho 
she herself would prefer that her charms 
should be preserved in color. There are 
glimpses of a gray and “pigeon-throat” taffeta 
gown, with a white fichu; of hair like Marie 
Antoinette’s without the powder; of slippers, 
both black and chamois-skin; outbursts of 
delight over a shopping triumph, of disgust 
because there has to be a stop somewhere in 
expenditure. “Heavens, how stupid is life 
when one has not 300,000 francs income at 
least! I buy a dozen gowns, a few hats, and 
there I stop! ’Tis absurd, one ought not to 
be bothered with things like that!” But al- 
ready at twelve years of age, she has summed 
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up the dress question, one with which she was 
always to be greatly occupied. “How art can 
make chiffons admirable! I adore the toilette 
because it will make me charming, and give 
pleasure to him whom I love, and then I shall 
be happy. So dress gives Paradise on earth.” 

There is an occasional outcry at the limita- 
tions of her sex, which are beginning at fif- 
teen to weigh somewhat upon her. “How 
women are to be pitied! It is the man who 
must cast the first glance, the man who asks 
to be presented, the man who invites to dance, 
the man who pays court, the man who asks in 
marriage. The woman is like the paper, the 
good paper on which one writes what one 
will.” But she will not “so much as lift one 
little finger” to overcome her disabilities, she 
feels herself strong enough as it is. “Oh men, 
know that I am desolated from the bottom of 
my heart to be forced to accord you so much 
importance, but it would be poor taste and 
poor tactics to lessen your value; the value 
of our enemies augments our own. What is it 
to conquer the weak? Know, you who wear the 
trousers, that you have in me an adversary.” 

La Revue’s introduction somewhat wistfully 
asks if the brief life of the little Slav were 
after all a misfortune for her. Certainly one 
so enamored of perfection could never find 
happiness in modern marriage. Enamored of 
perfection she shows herself surely in these 
new publications, from the day when the little 
girl, arrived at the Grand Hotel, says, “Every- 
thing is superb at this hotel. I am satisfied 
with it,” to the supreme outburst that makes 
the emotional climax of the first installment 
of the work, an outburst that would be absurd 
if it did not hold for all its colossal egotism 
—perhaps because of it—something of the 
divine thirst of youth: “I think myself above 
everything, and the idea that anyone puts me 
alongside of anyone else, that anyone does 
not consider me as different from all the 
world,—the very idea puts me in a rage. I 
would have everyone forget, crush under foot, 
scorn and annihilate all that went before me, 
so that there should be nothing before, noth- 
ing after, but the memory of me. Then alone 
would I be content.” 

After all, Maurice Barrés has perhaps said 
the last word of her in “The Legend of a Cos- 
mopolite,” where, calling her a manifestation 
of the eternal force that tosses up in each 
generation a hero, he says that to get from 
her her true message, we must address her 
under the lofty title of “Our Lady Never 
Satisfied.” 
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66 HERE is,” remarks the eloquent 
{ Arnold Bennett in a recently pub- 
lished booklet, “a word, a ‘name 

of fear,’ which rouses terror in 

the heart of the vast educated majority of the 
English-speaking race. The most valiant will 
fly at the mere utterance of that word. The 
most broad-minded will put their backs up 
against it. The most rash will not dare to 
affront it. I myself have seen it empty build- 
ings that had been full, and I know that it will 
scatter a crowd more quickly than a hose pipe, 
hornets, or the rumor of plague. Even to 
murmur it is to incur solitude, probably dis- 
dain, and possibly starvation, as historical ex- 
amples show. That word is ‘poetry.’” There 
is, no doubt, an element of truth in the Eng- 
lish novelist’s pessimistic utterance. And yet, 
the poets continue to sing with heroic de- 
termination. In the hope, perhaps, not utterly 
vain, of rousing popular interest in the most 
neglected of the arts, the modern singer de- 
serts the fairylands forlorn of romanticism for 
the laboratory of progress. He makes him- 
self the spokesman of science, of sociology, 
of commerce itself. He discovers the beauty 
of the sky-scraper and the soul of the metal. 
This modern spirit prevails in much of the 
poetry of the month. The following verses 
by Charles Buxton Going in Hampton’s 
Magazine illustrate the new function of 
poetry. The poet has heard the voice of the 
rails andthe wires. He celebrates their power, 
but there is the fear in his heart that mod- 
ern man may be the slave of the industrial 
Frankensteins whom he has called into being. 


STEEL AND THE MAN. 
By CHARLES Buxton GOING. 


Shot and furnace and forge— 
Thus have ye set me free 

On the roadway that leaps the gorge 
And the ship as it takes the sea! 


God through infinite ages had given me rest; 
Yours was the forest, the flint, the girdle of 
skin. 
But, primal lord of the beasts, were ye cursed 
or blest 
When ye called me out of my slumber to 
serve your kin? 


For what ye have launched ye must ride; 
Whither it tends, ye must fare. 

The choice ye have made ye must bide— 
Ye perish, unless ye dare! 


That which ye think in your inmost souls, I do— 
Build, or shatter; till, or ravage the land. 

I am the sword, and I am the scalpel, too— 
Unto your fertile brain, the tireless hand. 


That I have grasped, ye must hold. 
That which ye hold, ye must use. 
Ye chose one to serve you, of old— 

Now, are ye free to choose? 


The work ye plan and I do may raven your soul; 
The pace ye set and I take ye never can drop. 
Fast and yet faster I drive—but whither the goal? 
Stopping were chaos: but what if ye do not 
stop? 


Iron of hand and of heel, 
Speeding the engines of fate, 

Ye have wrought out a world of steel 
Ye are helpless to uncreate! 


The Evening Mail 
Gilman’s celebrated 


prints Charlotte Perkins 
anthem of labor. ‘The 
fourfold reiteration of the same rhyme in 
each stanza compels attention like a clap of 
thunder. This poem might well have been in- 
toned by the strikers whose uplifted arm re- 
cently brought to a standstill the vast ma- 
chinery of English commerce. 


TO LABOR. 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


Shall you complain who feed the world? 
Who clothe the world? 
Who house the world? 
Shall you complain who are the world, 
Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour 
You use your power, 
The world must follow you. 


The world’s life hangs on your right hand, 
Your strong right hand, 
Your skilled right hand; 
You hold the whole world in your hand— 
See to it what you do! 
Or dark or light, 
Or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you! 
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Then rise as you ne’er rose before, 
Nor hoped before, 
Nor dared before, 
And show as ne’er was shown before, 
The power that lies in you! 
Stand all as one 
Till right is done! 
Believe and dare and do! 


Even the esthetic Stephen Phillips leaves 
the realm of passional experience to raise his 
voice in the forum of politics. He protests 
in The Westminster Gazette against the agi- 
tation to close England’s hospitable shores to 
political fugitives. 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Easy the cry, while vengeance now is wrought, 
And from his lair the Anarchist is burned, 
“Shut be our harbors, closed be every port, 
And from our shore be every alien turned!” 
Yet while the clamor and pursuit is hot, 
And public anger public madness breeds, 
Be it not soon nor easily forgot 
That England thus an ancient title cedes. 
For centuries a pillow hath she spread 
For all that widowed goes, and wandering; 
And in her lap hath laid the unhappy head 
Of broken statesman, and of outcast king. 
Shall she, alarmed by that small horde, deny 
This old sea-haven to world misery? 


Sometimes the modern Muse, abandoning 
Arcady, comes to us in guise of a settle- 
ment worker. The following poem, pub- 
lished in The Woman’s World, deserves more 
than one reading: 


WHY ARE YOU WEEPING, SISTER? 
By Hersert KAUFMAN. 


Why are you weeping, Sister? 

Why are you sitting alone? 

I’m bent and gray 

And I’ve lost the way! 

All my to-morrows were yesterday! 

I traded them off for a wanton’s pay. 

I bartered my graces for silks and laces 

My heart I sold for a pot of gold— 
Now I’m old. 


Why did you do it, Sister? 
Why did you sell your soul? 
I was foolish and fair and my form was rare! 
I longed for life’s baubles and did not care! 
When we know not the price to be paid, we dare. 
I listened when vanity lied to me 
And I ate the fruit of The Bitter Tree— 

Now I’m old. 


RECENT POETRY 


Why are you lonely, Sister? 

Where have your friends all gone? 

Friends I have none, for I went the road 

Where women must harvest what men have sowed 

And they never come back when the field is 
mowed. 

They gave the lee of the cup to me, 

But I was blinded and would not see— 

Now I’m old. 


Where are your lovers, Sister? 

Where are your lovers now? 

My lovers were many, but all have run. 

I betrayed and deceived them every one 

And they lived to learn what I had done. 

A poisoned draught from my lips they quaffed 

And I who knew it was poisoned, laughed— 
Now I’m old. 


Will they not help you, Sister? 

In the name of your common sin? 

There is no debt, for my lovers bought. 

They paid my price for the things I brought. 

I made the terms so they owe me naught. 

I have no hold for ’twas I who sold. 

One offered his heart, but mine was cold— 
Now I’m old. 


Where is that lover, Sister? 

He will come when he knows your need. 

I broke his hope and I stained his pride, 

I dragged him down in the undertide. 

Alone and forsaken by me he died. 

The blood that he shed is on my head 

For all the while I knew that he bled— 
Now I’m old. 


Is there no mercy, Sister, 
For the wanton whose course is spent? 
When a woman is lovely the world will fawn, 
But not when her beauty and grace are gone, 
When her face is seamed and her limbs are 
drawn. 
I’ve had my day and I’ve had my play, 
In my winter of loneliness I must pay— 
Now I’m old. 


What of the morrow, Sister? 
How shall the morrow be? 
I must feed to the end upon remorse. 
I must falter alone in my self-made course. 
I must stagger alone with my self-made cross, 
For I bartered my graces for silks and laces, 
My heart I sold for a pot of gold— 
Now I’m old. 


Mr. Kaufman’s namesake—except for one 
additional “f’—the gifted novelist and poet 
Reginald Kauffman, finds himself in the same 
quandary as Kipling in “Choose Between Me 
and Your Cigar.” In either case the choice 
is between a woman and freedom. Mr. Kauff- 
man’s poem appears in The Smart Set. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 


At the bottom of the canyon, far below my win- 
dow seat, 
Through the crash of cab and trolley, down the 
ribbon of a street, 
Endless crowds are pouring forward on their 
flaring, fevered way 
From factory or office to the tenement or play. 
And I linger, half expectant, with this scented 
note in hand 
That has bid me to a woman’s side in tinsel 
fairyland; 
Half expectant, half consenting, when above the 
farthest roofs, 
Swinging out in all the glory of a night in 
early June, 
The herald of high memories, majestically moves 
Across my patch of heaven night’s calm mir- 
acle, the moon. 


I remember how it shone thus in a winter long 
ago, 

When the skies were cold with starlight and the 
fields were white with snow, 

And there fared by that kind lantern, hand in 
hand, a' boy and girl— 

I have seen its face reflected where the Xingu’s 
eddies whirl; 

I have had its ray to guide me down a Colorado 
trail; 

It has led me through the desert where a Bedouin 
would fail; 

In the great Northwestern country it and I have 
stood alone 

In a wilderness of mountains, underneath the 

eyes of God, 

In the midst of leagues uncharted, black defile 
and silver cone, 

Where the red men’s tents have vanished, 

where no white man ever trod. 


It has called, and I have followed; and to-night 
a woman’s word— 

Oh, the sweetest and the subtlest that my ears 
have ever heard— 

Bids me stay; and if I tarry, I shall nevermore 
depart, 

Only linger by her always, lips to lips and heart 
to heart. 

Shall I heed her? 
couch of love, 

While the Open Road is calling to the mountain 
peaks above? 

No! I take the higher thralldom, and to-mor- 
row’s sun shall see 

Once again my wandering footsteps on the 

time-tried trail beat true, 

Toward the ultimate wild spaces, where to love 
is just to be, 

Where all service is but freedom underneath 
God’s sky of blue! 


Shall I slumber on a lily 
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This poem by Harry Kemp (from The /n- 
dependent) is uncanny, but wonderfully ef- 
fective: 


THE LIVE CONSCIENCE. 
By Harry Kemp. 


The Dead Man lay beneath the mold, 
But still his spirit knew 

The soft stir of each blade of grass 
As toward the sun it grew; 


He heard the far-flung church bells ring, 
He heard the joyous sound 

Of children’s voices, as they played 
Above, on April ground,— 

And he felt the little, red-tipped worm 
Go nosing round and round. 


He felt the Winter rain drip down; 
It ached against his bones— 

And his was not a plight where one 
Might case oneself with groans. 


For he had to lie forever dumb 
There in the dreadful tomb 

Till all the graves gaped open wide 
At the crashing Trump of Doom. 


Till interminable Time had flown 
And the universe grew gray 
Ere the finger of Eternity 
Would touch his eyes with day. 


He could not move, he could not weep, 
Nor might one finger strive 

To lift itself—he could not sleep 
For his Conscience kept alive: 


His dreadful Conscience kept alive 
(Oblivion held no term) 

And it preyed upon his spirit worse 
Than Midnight or the Worm: 


Oh, if this be what men call “Death” 
I do not wish to die 

Till the sun goes out like an unfilled lamp, 
And God folds up the sky! 


Motherhood has often been celebrated in 
song. Fatherhood as a literary topic has been 
monopolized by the brotherhood of humorists. 
Mr. Edwin Carlile Litsey therefore deserves 
our encomiums for having restored the sub- 
ject to poetry. We quote from The Metro- 
politan Magazine: 


FATHERHOOD. 
By Epwin Cartize LITSEY. 


I could not tread the path you went last night, 
O my beloved, with your eyes of awe; 
It was a time when my protecting might 
Could bring no shield between you and Life’s 
law! , 
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I could not even guard you on your way, 
Nor share one little mite of all your pain; 

I could but feel—and hope—and dumbly pray 

That you would safely come to me again. 


And you have come. I do not seem to 
know 
I am a father.... All my thoughts outpour 
To you, who last night felt the undertow— 


Safe in the haven of my heart once more! 


The Russian pogrom has inspired these 
verses by Salomon Solis Cohen in The In- 
dependent. The “Master” referred to in the 
poem is Rabbi ben Aioub, who traced his des- 
cent from David’s brother Shimel. “Magog” 
seems to be the Hebrew for Russia. 


FROM MASTER TO MASTER. 
By SAtomon Soris CoHEN. 
From the Master of the Law. 


Nigh to his end the Master lay; 
In grief and awe 

His pupils gathered silent by his bed, 
To hear the Law 


Taught by his dying lips, whom men 
Were wont to call 

The goodliest fruitage of a noble vine— 
Abba the Tall. 


Through East and West al! Israel knew 
His learning’s fame; 

“Master,” the single word that any said, 
Who spake his name. 


And like an open book his life 
From youth to age; 

Pure as the water summoned from the rock, 
The Torali’s page. 


Calmly, his pupils gathered close, 
He waited death; 

Discoursing still of high and wondrous themes, 
With ebbing breath. 


A pause :—“I go,” he said, “and now, 
Ere all be done, 

And ye, with reverent covered eyes, shall say 
‘The Lorp is ONE’ 


“To this, my last, my weightiest charge 
Incline your ears; 

Take heed, O man, thou cause no woman weep; 
God counts her tears.” 
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II. 
To the Master of the Pack. 


Two and thrice five the centuries’ tale 
Since Abba died; 
Kings, races, conquering empires rise — They 
strut 
Their day of pride, 


And pass. Only the Word endures 
Forevermore; 

And the sworn folk that bear it, age to age, 
And shore to shore. 


And with it, over all. the earth, 
The treasured page, 

Close writ with precious comment of the scribe 
And saint and sage. 


And thus in never-broken chain 
From sire to son, 

In every land, the dying Master’s charge 
Is handed on. 


Even there, in Magog’s land of night, 
The nation’s shame, 
Where a crowned coward cheers the mob to 
deeds 
Without a name, 


And the sworn folk draw breath of fear, 
Like wolf-tracked sheep.— 

Take heed, O Master of the pack! 
And women weep! 


God sees— 


In spite of the uncouthness evident here and 
there, this poem by Celia Harris in McClure’s 
has a quality that is taunting. 


WITCH-WOMAN. 
By Cetra Harris. 


Witch-woman, witch-woman, take your spell 
from off me! 

Why would you be wanting a decent lad like me? 

Up and down the hurrying street, the girls and 
young men scoff me. 

Were-woman, dear woman, will you let me be? 


I must be a-building with my builder brothers, 

Here where the giant girdered city stands; 

And every day I dawdle and leave the tasks to 
others, 

Remembering the white touch of your hands. 


I would be a-marrying a wife before I’m older; 
Fine I would be knowing a room swept bright, 
And a little wild son leaping on my shoulder; 
But I hear your voice love-calling in the night. 
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Witch-woman, 
from off me! 
You should not be wanting a tether-heart like 
me. 
When I follow near, you only cheat and scoff 
me. 
Witch-woman, witch-woman, why not let me be? 


witch-woman, take your spell 


No less stirring than the plea for freedom 
from the enchantment of the witch-woman is 
Ralph Hodgson’s defy to the powers of dark- 
ness, which we take from a British publica- 
tion, the London Saturday Review. 


GHOUL GARE. 
By RatpH Hopscson. 


Sour fiend, go home and tell the pit 
For once you met your master, 

A man who carried in his soul 
Three charms against disaster, 

The devil and disaster. 


Away, away and tell the tale 

And start your whelps a-whining, 
Say “In the greenwood of his soul 
A lizard’s eye was shining, 

A little eye kept shining.” 


Away, away and salve your sores 
And set your hags a-groaning, 
Say “In the greenwood of his soul 
A drowsy bee was droning, 

A dreamy bee was droning.” 


Prodigious bat! Go start the walls 
Of hell with horror ringing, 

Say “In the greenwood of his soul 
There was a goldfinch singing, 

A pretty goldfinch singing.” 


And then come back, come if you please 
A fiercer ghoul and ghaster, 

With all the glooms and smuts of hell 
Behind you, I’m your master! 

You know I’m still your master. 


The old cry of Sappho still rings insistently 
in this poem by Anne Bunner in Harper’s: 


LET THE SHADOW GO. 
By ANNE BUNNER. 


I loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago, 
Long, long ago; the memory still is dear. 
Stand face to face, friend, and unveil thine eyes, 
Look deep in mine and keep the sweet past clear 
Of all regrets; what matter if love dies? 

I loved thee, Atthis—let the shadow go. 
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I loved thee, Atthis—let the shadow go. 

Cloud not the glad young past with troubled 
tears ; 

Why shouldst thou think to touch the far-off sky 

With thy two arms, or measure love by years, 

Or hold the swallow when it fain would fly? 

I loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago. 


There was a blossom on the topmost bough 
The gatherers could not reach, Atthis, and so 
There was a love, perchance beyond our reach, 
But yet I loved thee—let the shadow go. 

I loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago. 


We can discover little that cries out for 
quotation in “The Silver Gate” (Frederick A. 
Stokes & Company), a Californian book of 
verse from the practiced hand of John Vance 


Cheney. There is, however, a touch of 
grandeur and eloquence in the following 
poem: 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 
By JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Strange stillness; all the light leaves, heavily 
They hang in threatening quiet; not a sound 
From all the breathless and expectant ground; 

The wild horse halts, with terror in his eye; 

The snug cubs whimper—hark! the old wolves 

cry; 
Hid might is twisting in the ominous swound, 
Wrenching Day’s foot from off his ancient 
round; 

He stands aside; the Specter passes by. 

In the mid-earth, under the unplumbed sea, 
The masonry of ages slips, gives way; 

Great cities, brave with towers, headlong are 
hurled 

From their stiff insolence, heaped derisively, 
Littering whereso the Specter steps, death- 

gray, 
Watched of the unwarned kingdoms of the 
world. 


This little poem from “Songs by the Way” 
(Fifield) by Margaret Blaikie, an English 
lyrist, is as simple as it is beautiful. 


THE LOST LAMB. 
By MarGareT BLAIKIE. 


All through the night, while others sleep, 
Through the long, weary night I weep, 

A little lamb who went astray, 

A little lamb who lost her way, 
Who wandered from her mother’s keep. 


From dawn to dark, all through the day, 
For one lost, lonely lamb I pray, 

A little lamb in sorest plight 

Who wandered out into the night, 
A little lamb who lost her way. 
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ERE is a book* which, according to 
the New York Herald, fell like a 
bomb on the boulevards of gay 
Paris. Its protagonist is Christ, 
its scene of action the capital of the French 
republic. When Christ came to the East, he 
appeared in Palestine, the 
center of religion; when 
—so runs the argument 
—he comes to the West, he appears in Paris, 
the center of modern culture. The author, 
M. Morice, is a French decadent. He attacks 
the normal materialism which is accepted to- 
day, and, the Herald reviewer goes on to say, 
attacks it in no hysteric fashion. “It is no 
lawyer’s accusation, but rather a judge’s im- 
partial summing up of evidence. “The Reap- 
pearing’ is surprizing at every turn, as much 
for its story as for its author. Charles Morice 
has thus far been known as a writer on art 
subjects for the elect. He is a recognized 
authority on Verlaine, Rodin and others. He 
is a priest of the artificial, self-centered cul- 
ture which he condemns in this satire. It is 
not the kind of book one would have expected 
from either France or Charles Morice.” 


“THE REAPPEARING” 


“Hitherto all Anglo-Saxon works written on 
the subject of Christ’s return have been limited 
in their purpose to some one ethical pronounce- 
ment to which the story has been subordinated. 
With Morice the purpose is epic and dramatic, 
to confront modern society not with Christ’s 
teachings, but with Christ himself. It is Pilate 
being judged by Jesus; the cold intellectuality 
of the Western World brought to trial before 
faith and compassion. 

“Christ’s criticism of our twentieth century 
is given by the simple dignity of the atmosphere 
which surrounds him, rather than by his words. 
He passes over the material results of social 
conditions in silence. His criticism probes deep- 
er to man’s heart, wherein the conditions had 
birth. This means that many things are sur- 
prizingly omitted from ‘the Reappearing.’ For 
instance, nothing is said of the Church, Catho- 
lic or Protestant. The Church is an expression 
of human desire and not the heart itself. The 
story tells itself naturally, in a mixture of drama 
and journalism. It is the journalistic touch that 
gives it vividness. It is recorded as tho it 
were a recent and well known event. The chief 
characters are newspaper men. It is through 
their eyes that we watch the unfolding of the 
mystery. ... 


*Tue Reappeartnc. By Charles Morice. Translated 
by John N. Raphael, with introduction by Coningsby 
Dawson. George H. Doran Company. 





| no politics, no notes on social scandals. 





“We feel that if Christ did return to the world 
things would happen very much in this manner. 
In a word, then, the book is a dramatic applica- 
tion of the New Testament to contemporary so- 
ciety. It is a novel and reverent rendering of the 
Passion Play, wherein, however, Christ is re- 
crucified in Paris, not upon the cross of scep- 
ticism, but upon the cross of modern intellec- 
tuality.” 


The last American author to depict a re- 
turn of the Crucified was Elsa Barker. Sen- 
sationalism was absent in her treatment. 
Stead’s “If Christ Came to Chicago” painted 
the reappearance of Jesus in lurid colors. The 
French book, we are told by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, differs radically from that of Stead. 
Stead’s book was an arraignment of the state 
of things which Christ would find in Chicago, 
if he should select that city for the place of 
his second coming. The Frenchman aims to 
give a picture of the actual return of Christ 
to Paris on December 14th, 1910, and the 
scenes which follow his reincarnation in that 
city up to Christmas day. The book, remarks 
Archie Bell in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is 
a startling, even blasphemous thing, yet the 
author has wisely refrained from giving it 
any of the Parisian touch which one trembles 
to think may burst forth on any page, and it 
remains a conscientious effort of the flam- 
boyant author to propound a certain theory of 
what would happen if the Savior of men re- 
turned to earth. Mr. Morice’s story may be 
briefly summarized as foliows: 


“On December 11, 19:0, the last page of the 
evening papers in Paris contains no printed 
matter. There are blank spaces also on other 
pages. Nobody knows the reason, least of all 
the journalists themselves. A large reward is 
offered to any one who will divulge the secret. 
Many wild conjectures are thrown out. They 
prove themselves worthless. Then a clew is 
found; nothing but real facts are appearing in 
the daily press. Everything that is false, all 
praise that is paid for, everything that is not 
honorable, is omitted. This means that there is 
not a single advertisement, no stock quotations, 
Things 
go from bad to worse, until almost the whole 
of every paper is blank. Commerce is at a 
standstill. There are already signs of incipient 
panic when, on December 14, a small announce- 
ment appears in the early morning editions. It 
explains everything and reads as follows: “The 
Son of God has no need of advertisement. He 
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is staying at L’Hotel Des Tros Rois, on La 
Place de L’Etoile. He will receive, from mid- 
day to midnight, all day long, this 14th day of 
December, and to-morrow.’ 

“From here on the story is a realistic picture 
of how Christ would deal with our modern icy 
culture, our preference for statistics to ideals, 
our mad rush for pleasure and money, our wor- 
ship of Science instead of Deity, of the huddled 
horizons with which we herd in our lives. The 
actual underlying charge of the book is against 
the dishonesty of the shabby conventions by 
which so much of society is held together. The 
sales which are called marriages, the theft which 
is termed business shrewdness, the crushing ty- 
ranny of captains of industry and the equally 
crushing tyranny of socialism. 

“Between December 14 and 24 Christ has so 
disrupted the machinery of modernity by his 
sayings and doings that the French government 
is panic-stricken. On Christmas Day, signifi- 
cantly enough, ‘the prefect of police and the 
President of the Republic find it necessary to 
request him to leave their country. Ten days 
of Christ’s actual presence in a Christian coun- 
try have proved sufficient to produce the tragedy 
which required three years for its accomplish- 
ment in Galilee.” 


The author fails to atone through brilliance 


for the audacity of his subject. The New 
York Times, for one, doubts his sincerity. 
The Times ‘reviewer recalls a passage from 
Nordau’s “Degeneration,” in which M. Mor- 
ice is spoken of as a “graphomaniac.” 
“Never,” states Dr. Nordau, “have ideas 
danced a crazier fool’s quadrille in a dis- 
ordered brain.” We cannot count this in- 
dictment against the author, because he shares 
the distinction of having been branded as 
mentally inferior by Dr. Nordau with Maeter- 
linck, Wilde, Rossetti and Swinburne. But 
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we agree with the reviewer when he con- 
demns the book as a monumental sacrilege, 
because the presentation of the subject matter 
is not intellectually honest. ‘“M. Morice,” he 
goes on to say, “believes his book to be rea- 
sonable. Let us meet him with his own 
weapons. If Christ came to Paris would He 
behave like the man whom the author sets up 
to represent Him? Would the Son of God, 
who ‘has no need of advertisement,’ insert a 
three-line reading notice in the French pa- 
pers? Would He compare His Gospel to the 
Code Napoleon ?” 


“At one point in this astounding narrative a 
professional showman comes to ask Jesus to 
allow him to ‘make up a company and organize 
a tour. The showman continues: ‘We shall 
make millions. The first thing to be done is to 
make up the twelve apostles. Judas will be our 
chief difficulty, for, unfortunately, Renan is 
dead, and those who take his place nowadays 
have no authority. That doesn’t matter, how- 
ever; we shall find somebody. I have done 
harder things than that, and, of course, you 
are going to begin all over again. Believe me, 
it would be a mistake to waste too much time 
over preliminaries. The Temptation will be 
without popular interest, for there is no desert 
now in which to go and fast. We must hurry 
on to the Passion. Where shall it be, to start 
with? Why not in Paris? It would be ever so 
much better than Oberammergau.’ 

“Then the showman’s place is taken-by a rich 
contractor, who offers Jesus the management of 
the carpentry works in his business. ‘That was 
your trade at one time, wasn’t it?’ 

“Such episodes are inconceivable save in M. 
Morice’s brain. Perhaps the author jests. But 
is it not contemptible humor? Has every 
earthly subject been exhausted? Is nothing but 
God left to jest about?” 





HE society in which Mrs. Maxon, 
the heroine of Anthony Hope’s 
latest novel,* moves, is far away from 
Zenda. Tired of trivial dialogs and 

delightful romantic nonsense, the author turns 
to the very problems of modern life. His 
novel, remarks the Cleveland 

MRS. MAXON Leader, is a serious and worthy 
PROTESTS work. Mrs. Maxon, like the 
heroine of “The Dangerous 

Age,” by Karin Michaelis, leaves her husband 
without definite reason. She simply can no 
longer endure the task of living with him, and 
she leaves him without the thinnest shadow of 


* Mrs. Maxon Protests, By Anthony Hope. Harper 
& Brothers. 


an excuse for a divorce. Winnie Maxon, as a 
writer in the Richmond Times-Democrat re- 
marks, is “a touchstone proving true metal, 
detecting the base, revealing the alloy” in the 
characters of those with whom she comes in 
contact. “There is something sarcastically 
humorous in this reversal of the usually ro- 
mantic formula, by which the weak and sup- 
posedly erring. woman, instead of seeing the 
error of her ways (Winnie Maxon never sees 
anything too clearly), becomes a real moral 
force, exposing the shams and conventional 
meanness of society.” 


“Winnie’s husband is the first to undergo the 
test. He is absolutely conventional and ortho- 
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doxically religious, therefore he opposes divorce 
and refuses to give one to his wife. Winnie, 
therefore, leaves him, and after residing for a 
time with some broad-minded friends of hers at 
‘Shaylor’s Patch,’ she forms a union unsanc- 
tioned by law with a young man named Godfrey 
Ledstone. Remarkable to say, Ledstone is at 
heart quite as conventional as Cyril Maxon, 
Winnie’s husband. He can readily break a law, 
but lacks the moral stamina to defy it. When 
the husband refuses the divorce, the lover can- 
not remain true to the undivorced wife; and 
influenced by his family, he leaves her. The 
situation is well handled, and the reader is made 
to feel a grudging sympathy for Ledstone. As 
soon as Cyril wishes to marry again, and when 
his action can in no way benefit Winnie, he does 
get a divorce. It is a satisfaction that he is 
defeated in his aim. The real men in the story 
are not such persons as Ledstone and Maxon, 
with their inconsistent ‘codes,’ but the young 
soldier who gives Winnie up after he has been 
made to love her for the sake of his regiment, 
and Dick Dennehy, the whole-souled Irish jour- 
nalist, who, haying loved her and disapprovd her 
from the first, takes her at last in defiance of 
his deepest religious convictions. In Dennehy 
one perhaps sees a romantic figure suggestive of 
Rudolph Rassendyl.” 


The story has its moments of comedy, yet 
its satire modulates into genuine and tolerant 
sympathy. Anthony Hope is master of ironic 
circumstance. Of modern novels dealing with 
the marriage question, the reviewer goes on 


to say, “Mrs. Maxon Protests” is one of the 
most sincere and well balanced. Throughout 
the book, as the Brooklyn Eagle remarks, 
“runs the desire to penetrate to the ‘truth’ of 
life, to get to the fundamental reason of why 
all should not do as their own consciences 
dictate. There are many contentions made 
that will challenge discussion and incredulity, 
yet they all are presented in a way that de- 
mands respect. The author battles with the 
old problem of ideals against practicability, 
as the world sees it. He neither shields one 
nor indorses the other. In that respect the 
reader is left to his own sense of reasoning 
or to his own prejudices.” 

Our fairly vigorous researches, avers the 
New York Sun, leave us with the impression 
that the fair Mrs. Maxon did not protest 
altogether in vain. The author himself sums 
up the case of his heroine as follows: 


“In the small circle of those with whom she 
had shared the issues of destiny she had unset- 
tled much; of a certainty she had settled noth- 
ing. Things were just as much in solution as 
ever; the welter was not abated. Man being 
imperfect, laws must be made. Man being im- 
perfect, laws must be broken or ever new laws 
will be made. Winnie Maxon had broken a law 
and asked a question. When thousands do the 
like, the Giant, after giving the first-comers a 
box on the ear, may at last put his hand to his 
own and ponderously consider.” 





OO sure a technique may be some- 
times a failing. In lLocke’s new 
novel* we faintly hear the creaking 
of the machinery. If the author re- 

peats himself much more we may be able to 
reduce his method to an algebraic equation. 
The secret of his charm, as 
the London Bookman sees 
it, is his rare and peculiar 
power of being consistently 
fantastic. He does not project a few fantastic 
figures against a normal and realistic back- 
ground. “The world he creates is complete 
to the last detail with every line so subtly 
distorted that we fail to discover any con- 
spicuous departure from the normal. All his 
characters are a little mad, but they are so 
nicely adjusted to one another that we scarce- 
ly notice it.” 

Mr. Locke’s fondness for plagiarizing his 
own work has one distinct advantage. In his 
books one meets no strange, and therefore 
By W. J. Locke. The 


“THE GLORY 
OF CLEMENTINA” 


* Tue Giory or CLEMENTINA. 
John Lane Company. 


undesirable, people. Clementina brings no 
disappointing change. She might, to quote 
the New York Sun, be the Dompteuse who 
trained cats to the distraction of Simon, she 
might be the marvelous woman who managed 
Septimus almost to madness; in fact she is 
both of these, and what she does both of her 
predecessors have done with equal grace or 
with an equal absence of all grace which was 
not less appealing. 


“As for Quixtus, who pottered about folk- 
lore and certain ‘strict and sacred science,’ at 
least he is an own cousin to Septimus himself. 
But why catalog? Few old friends are miss- 
ing. All who are present perform the service 
Mr. Locke demands of all his people. Perhaps 
some time we shall tire of all those good friends. 
But that is a long way in the future, if not 
wholly doubtful.” 


Such a man as Quixtus, says Jeanette Gil- 
der in the Chicago Tribune, could never have 
existed, and yet he typifies a certain class of 
men. The New York Times traces the de- 
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scent of Mr. Locke’s hero to a certain mad 
knight of La Manche, who tilted at wind- 
mills. 


“This Quixtus is an innocent, blue-eyed man, 
learned in anthropology, fantastically driven by 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
into a fantastical state of madness. The schemes 
of fiendish malignancy and deliberate devilry 
which his sick brain conceives, which his blame- 
less hands perpetually fail to carry out, furnish 
the motive power for the plot, just as the as- 
pirations of Simon supplied the motive power 
of the tale of which that jestful personage was 
the hero. One devizes to die indulging to the 
utmost his fancy for doing good. The other 
plans to live and get even with a faithless hu- 
man race by pampering his fancy to do the 
greatest possible evil.” 


The glory of the book, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is the heroine Clementina. The word 
“heroine” does not, avers The Independent, 
suit Miss Clementina Wing. She is portrait 
painter of masculine genius, utterly reckless 
as to personal appearance, careless of speech, 
with a large and liberal attitude toward the 
conventionalities. 


“Yet we love Clementina from the first page 
to the last, which celebrates her apotheosis. 
Back of the almost sexless painter with her 
rough tongue always stands the tender-hearted 
woman with wistful eyes. She mothers every- 
body—Etta, Tommy and Dr. Quixtus, who would 
have fared ill at the hands of life but for her 


rescue. A sharp tragedy at twenty had severed 
Clementina from the usual destiny of young 
girls; her bitterness and sourness were only the 
encrustations that time had cooled over the hot 
lava of her heart; the fire had not died out be- 
neath. ‘Genius!’ said Clementina, ‘I can’t be a 
genius for the simple reason that I’m a woman’ 
. .. ‘Woman has always her sex hanging around 
the neck of her spirit.’ Clementina gives us her 
definition of genius: ‘The quality the creative 
spirit assumes as soon as it can liberate itself 
from the bond of the flesh,’ and her idea seems 
to be that the mother-hunger of even the greatest 
woman hinders her creative work in other lines, 
What woman would not rather hold a real child 
in her arms than to paint its portrait, even tho 
that picture might prove the greatest painting 
the world possessed ?” 


The New York Herald rates “The Glory 
of Clementina” as inferior to the “Morals of 
Marcus” or “The Beloved Vagabond.” We 
think, on the contrary, that in craftsmanship 
the book is even superior to Mr. Locke’s pre- 
vious work. But the perfection is too ob- 
vious, the perpetual sweetness cloys. The 
smile of Mona Lisa has enchanted the world 
for four centuries. The smile of William J. 
Locke, delightful at first, reacts somewhat a- 
saccharine. Mr. Locke, as one reviewer puts 
it, disarms vice by refusing to make virtue 
odious or even dull. He may, however, suc- 
ceed in dulling not the pointedness, but the 
effectiveness of his own wit, unless he shifts 
his ground and reiterates his attack from a 
different angle. 





WAR—A STORY BY JACK LONDON 


This is hardly more than a sketch, but it is full of dramatic power. 
We have nobody who can equal him at this sort of thing, where primitive struggle is de- 


best. 


It is Jack London at his 


picted. We are indebted for the story to the London Nation. 


A 

E was a young man, not more than 
H twenty-four or -five, and he might 
have sat his horse with the careless 

grace of his youth had he not been 

so catlike and tense. His black eyes 

roved everywhere, catching the movements of 
twigs and branches where small birds hopped, 
questing ever onward through the changing 
vistas of trees and brush, and returning al- 
ways to the clumps of undergrowth on either 
side. And as he watched, so did he listen, 
tho he rode on in silence, save for the boom 
of heavy guns from far to the west. This had 
been sounding monotonously in his ears. for 


hours, and only its cessation would have aroused 
his notice. For he had business closer to hand. 
Across his saddle-bow was balanced a carbine. 

So tensely was he strung that a bunch of 
quail, exploding into flight from under his 
horse’s nose, startled him to such an extent that 
automatically, instantly, he had reined in and 
fetched the carbine half-way to his shoulder. 
He grinned sheepishly, recovered himself, and 
rode on. So tense was he, so bent upon the 
work he had to do, that the sweat stung his 
eyes unwiped, and unheeded rolled down his 
nose, and spattered his saddle pommel. The 
band of his cavalryman’s hat was fresh-stained 
with sweat. The roan horse ander him was 
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likewise wet. It was high noon of a breathless 
day of heat. Even the birds and squirrels did 
not dare the sun, but sheltered in shady hiding- 
places among the trees. 

Man and horse were littered with leaves and 
dusted with yellow pollen, for the open was 
ventured no more than was compulsory. They 
kept to the brush and trees, and invariably the 
man halted and peered out before crossing a 
dry glade, or a naked stretch of upland pas- 
turings. He worked always to the north, 
tho his way was devious, and it was from the 
north that he seemed most to apprehend that for 
which he was looking. He was no coward, but 
his courage was only that of the average civilized 
man, and he was looking to live, not die. 

Up a small hillside he followed a cowpath 
through such dense scrub that he was forced to 
dismount and lead his horse. But when the 
path swung around to the west, he abandoned 
it, and headed to the north again along the oak- 
covered top of the ridge. 

The ridge ended in a steep descent—so steep 
that he zigzagged back and forth across the face 
of the slope, sliding and stumbling among the 
dead leaves and matted vines, and keeping a 
watchful eye on the horse above, that threatened 
to fall down upon him. The sweat ran from 
him, and the pollen-dust, settling pungently in 
mouth and nostrils, increased his thirst. Try 
as he would, nevertheless the descent was noisy, 
and frequently he stopped, panting in the dry 
heat, listening for any warning from beneath. 

At the bottom he came out on a flat so densely 
forested that he could not make out its extent. 
Here the character of the woods changed, and 
he was able to remount. Instead of the twisted 
hillside oaks, tall straight trees, big-trunked and 
prosperous, rose from the damp, fat soil. Only 
here and there were thickets, easily avoided, 
while he encountered winding, park-like glades, 
where the cattle had pastured in the days before 
war had run them off. 

His progress was more rapid now, as he came 
down into the valley, and at the end of half 
an hour he halted at an ancient rail fence on 
the edge of a clearing. He did not like the 
openness of it, yet his path lay across to the 
fringe of trees that marked the banks of the 
stream. It was a mere quarter of a mile across 
that open, but the thought of venturing out in 
it was repugnant. A rifle, a score of them, a 
thousand, might lurk in that fringe by the 
stream—and he the naked mark. 

Twice he essayed to start, and twice he 
paused. He was appalled by his own loneliness. 
The pulse of war that beat from the west sug- 


gested the companionship of battling thousands; 
here was naught but silence, and himself, and 
possible death-dealing bullets from a myriad 
ambushes. And yet his task was to find what 
he feared to find. He must go on, and on, till 
somewhere, some time, he encountered another 
man, or other men, from the other side, scout- 
ing, as he was scouting, to make report, as he 
must make report, of having come in touch. 

Changing his mind, he skirted inside the 
woods for a distance, and again peeped forth. 
This time, in the middle of the clearing, he saw 
a small farmhouse. There were no signs of 
life. No smoke curled from the chimney, not a 
barnyard fowl clucked or strutted. The kitchen 
door stood open, and he gazed so long and 
hard into the black aperture that it seemed that a 
farmer’s wife must emerge at any moment. 

He licked the pollen and dust from his dry 
lips, stiffened himself, mind and body, and rode 
out into the blazing sunshine. Nothing stirred. 
He went on past the house, and approached the 
wall of trees and bushes by the river’s band. 
One thought persisted maddeningly. It was of 
the crash in his body of a high-velocity bullet. 
It made him feel very fragile and defenceless, 
and he crouched lower in the saddle. 

Tethering his horse in the edge of the wood, 
he continued a hundred yards on foot, till he 
came to the stream. Twenty feet wide it was, 
without perceptible current, cool and inviting, 
and he was very thirsty. But he waited inside 
his screen of leafage, his eyes fixed on the 
screen on the opposite side. To make the wait 
endurable, he sat down, his carbine resting on 
his knees. The minutes passed, and slowly his 
tenseness relaxed. At last he decided there was 
no danger; but, just as he prepared to part the 
bushes and bend down to the water, a move- 
ment among the opposite bushes caught his eye. 

It might be a bird. But he wdited. Again 
there was an agitation of the bi and then, 
so suddenly that it almost startled a cry from 
him, the bushes parted and a face peered out. 
It was a face covered with several weeks’ 
growth of ginger-colored beard. The eyes were 
blue and wide apart, with laughter-wrinkles in 
the corners, that showed despite the tired and 
anxious expression of the whole face. 

All this he could see with microscopic clear- 
ness, for the distance was no more than twenty 
feet. And all this he saw in such brief time 
that he saw it as he lifted his carbine to his 
shoulder. He glanced along the sights, and 
knew that he was gazing upon a man who was 
as good as dead. It was impossible to miss at 
such point-blank range. 
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But he did not shoot.. Slowly he lowered the 
. carbine and watched. A hand, clutching a 
water-bottle, became visible, and the ginger 
beard bent downward to fill the bottle He 
could hear the gurgle of the water. Then arm 
and bottle and ginger beard disappeared behind 
the closing bushes. A long time he waited; then, 
with thirst unslaked, he crept back to his horse, 
rode slowly across the sun-washed clearing, and 
passed into the shelter of the woods beyond. 
II. 

Another day, hot and breathless. A deserted 
farmhouse, large, with many outbuildings and 
an orchard, standing in a clearing. From the 
woods, on a roan horse, carbine across pommel, 
rode the young man with the quick black eyes. 
He breathed with relief as he gained the house. 
That a fight had taken place here earlier in the 
season was evident. Clips and empty cartridges, 
tarnished with verdigris, lay on the ground, 
which, while wet, had been torn up by the hoofs 
of horses. Hard by the kitchen garden were 
graves, tagged and numbered. From the oak 
tree by the kitchen door, in tattered, weather- 
beaten garments, hung the bodies of two men. 
The faces, shriveled and defaced, bore no like- 
ness to the faces of men, The roan horse 
snorted beneath them, and the rider caressed and 
soothed it, and tied it farther away. 

Entering the house, he found the interior a 
wreck. He trod on empty cartridges as he 
walked from room to room to reconnoitre from 
the windows. Men had camped and slept every- 
where, and, on the floor of one room, he came 
upon stains unmistakable where the wounded 
had been laid down. 

Again outside, he led the horse around be- 
hind the barn, and invaded the orchard. A 
dozen trees were burdened with ripe apples. He 
filled his pockets, eating while he picked. Then 
a thought came to him, and he glanced at the 
sun, calculating the time of his return to camp. 
He pulled off his shirt, tying the sleeves and 
making a bag. This he filled with apples. 

As he was about to mount his horse, the ani- 
mal suddenly pricked up its ears. The man, 
too, listened, and heard, faintly, the thud of 
hoofs on soft earth. He crept to the corner 
of the barn and peered out. A dozen mounted 
men, strung out loosely, approaching from the 
opposite side of the clearing, were only a mat- 
ter of a hundred yards or so away. They rode 
on to the house. Some dismounted, while others 
remained in the saddle, as an earnest that their 
stay would be short. They seemed to be holding 
a council, for he could hear them talking ex- 
citedly in the detested tongue of the alien in- 
vader. The time passed, but they seemed 
unable to reach a decision. He put the carbine 
away in its boot, mounted, and waited impa- 
tiently, balancing the shirt of apples on the 
pommel. 


He heard footsteps approaching, and drove 
his spurs so fiercely into the roan as to force 
a surprised groan from the animal as it leaped 
forward. At the corner of the barn he saw the 
intruder, a mere boy of nineteen or twenty, for 
all of his uniform, jump back to escape being 
run down. At the same moment the roan 
swerved, and its rider caught a glimpse of the 
aroused men by the house. Some were spring- 
ing from their horses, and he could see the rifles 
going to their shoulders. He passed the kitchen 
door and the dried corpses swinging in the 
shade, compelling his foes to run around the 
front of the house. A rifle cracked, and a 
second, but he was going fast, leaning forward, 
low in the saddle, one hand clutching the shirt 
of apples, the other guiding the horse. 

The top bar of the fence was four feet high, 
but he knew his roan, and leaped it at full career 
to the accompaniment of several scattered shots. 
Eight hundred yards straight away were the 
woods, and the roan was covering the distance 
with mighty strides. Every man was now firing, 
They were pumping their guns so rapidly that 
he no longer heard individual shots. A _ bullet 
went through his hat, but he was unaware, 
though he did know when another tore through 
the apples on the pommel. And he winced and 
ducked even lower when a third bullet, fired 
low, struck a stone betwen his horse’s legs, and 
ricochetted off through the air buzzing and 
humming like some incredible insect. 

The shots died down as the magazines were 
emptied, until, quickly, there was no more shoot- 
ing. The young man was elated. Through that 
astonishing fusillade he had come unscathed. 
He glanced back. Yes, they had emptied their 
magazines. He could see several reloading. 
Others were running back behind the house for 
their horses. As he looked, two, already 
mounted, came back into view around the cor- 
ner, riding hard. And, at the same moment, he 
saw the man with the unmistakable ginger beard 
kneel down on the ground, level his gun, and 
coolly take his time for the long shot. 

The young man threw his spurs into the horse, 
crouched very low, and swerved in his flight in 
order to distract the other’s aim. And still the 
shot did not come. With each jump of the 
horse, the woods sprang nearer. They were only 
two hundred yards away, and still the shot was 
delayed. 

And then he heard it, the last thing he was 
ever to hear, for he was dead ere he hit the 
ground in the long crashing fall from the saddle. 
And they, watching at the house, saw him fall, 
saw his body bounce when it struck the earth, 
and saw the burst of red-cheeked apples that 
rolled about him. They laughed at the unex- 
pected eruption of apples, and clapped their 
hands in applause of the long shot by the man 
with the ginger beard. 
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AFTER-TREMORS OF 


HE Panic of 1907 was brought again 
into general discussion during the 
last few weeks by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
testimony before the committee in- 

vestigating the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and by the bill recently introduced by 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma for an inquiry 
into the causes of the panic. The present de- 
pression in the market is also discussed in this 
connection, and a number of writers see in 
this depression only a continuation of the 
panic. The processes of liquidation, we are 
told, were not allowed to continue long enough 
after the panic. Mr. Roosevelt forbade their 
extension to labor and wages, while the “Sun- 
shine movement” prevented or delayed their 
adequate extension to business. 

Senator Owen takes the view that the panic 
was “a deliberate conspiracy for the enrich- 
ment of those who engineered it,” and this 
view is voiced by the radicals all over the 
land. The radical Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, in an editorial reprinted in Mr. Bryan’s 
Commoner, asserts that back in the early 
months of 1907, when prosperity was general 
in this country, John D. Rockefeller gave to 
the American press a statement that financial 
disaster would soon overtake the country. 
From time to time thereafter Wall Street 
financiers echoed the same opinion. The 
Standard Oil and Morgan group of banks, the 
paper goes on to assert, had determined to 
make great profits out of a money panic. 
George W. Perkins, then a partner of Morgan, 
“started the run on the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company.” The panic thus created was at its 
most acute stage when Mr. Roosevelt was 
“deluded into the worst mistake of his career 
with the best possible intention.” 


“He trusted Morgan’s subservient tool, George 
B. Cortelyou. And through that stenographic 
taker of Wall street dictation he was persuaded 
to listen to the tales of woe of Frick and Gary, 
of the steel trust, and sanction that iniquitous 
merger, to prevent a predicted crash of credit 
and values that he was warned would wreck or 
cripple every legitimate enterprize in the land. 
Once Tennessee Coal and Iron had fallen into 
the grasp of the panic-makers, following the 
crushing of Heinze and Morse, it was to their 
interest to stop the panic. By that time all the 
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money in Wall street had been absorbed by Mor- 
gan and Standard Oil.” 


That is one view of the panic, a view of 
some importance because of its possible politi- 
cal consequences, but hardly recognized as 
worthy of consideration by economists. 

The New York Times and other authori- 
ties place the blame for the panic on our in- 
adequate currency system, which prevented 
the Treasury from saving the situation. If, 
we are told, the disbursing officials of the 
United States could have drawn their checks 
against credits in the interior banks in 1907 
the deadlock would have been relieved. “In 
those ‘tight’ times it was a point of honor with 
business men to make no exceptional demands 
upon their banks. But the Lanks of the in- 
terior acted contrary to all banking dictates, 
and the Treasury suspended its usual accom- 
modations to business, altho facilitating the 
import of gold. Yet to this day Wall Street is 
believed to have been in a conspiracy to enable 
the biggest trust, and the best conducted, to 
break the law which it observes most.” 

The dispute as to what particular man or 
group of men caused the Panic seems idle to 
The Inter Ocean (Chicago). No one man, 
however rich, the paper remarks, causes a 
panic. If Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller 
were to throw at once all the three hundred 
or four hundred million securities they are 
said to possess on the market, there would be 
a sharp decline in those securities, but under 
normal conditions there would be no panic. 


“Panics come when for some time there have 
been influences at work sapping the confidence 
of the multitude in the future—making nearly 
every man alert for chances to exchange securi- 
ties for cash. Then some shock changes the 
general uneasiness into frantic alarm and we 
have a panic. For months the assaults of habit- 
ual faultfinding, with Mr. Roosevelt at their 
head, had sapped public confidence and made 
everybody uneasy. Then a bank broke and a 
rotton spot appeared in the financial fabric and 
the uneasiness became a stampede, and we had 
the panic of 1907. 

“That is history.” 


The Interstate Railroad Commission is 
blamed for the present depression by the Com- 
mercial Chronicle. The commission, it says, 
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EDISON’S DREAM BECOME REALITY 


This little house, poured in cement by a young Washingtonian architect, is said to be fire-, germ- and destruction-proof. 


is revolutionizing railroad methods and prac- 
tices, and in so doing is making trouble in the 
industrial world by changing the traffic con- 
ditions under which business at the various 
centers of the United States has heretofore 
been carried on. The attitude of Congress, 
Mr. Holland points out in The Wall Street 
Journal, gives sleepless nights to financial 
magnates, who fear that the United States 
must undergo “something like socialistic or 
very radical activity.” Other and perhaps 
more impartial observers prefer to trace the 
present depression and that of last year di- 
rectly to the Panic. The two downward 
movements, this year at least, remarks W. R. 
Lawson in the London Outlook, have been so 
similar as to suggest that they are, in fact, 
successive developments of the same original 
evil. Both of them date from the panic of 
1907 and “the childish attempts made by the 
high financiers of that time to plaster up an 
earthquake.” Mr. Lawson continues: 

“Once more the high financiers and the plun- 
gers whom they carry in their train have had 
practical proof that financial panics are not to 
be cured by Christian Science. They are diseases 
in the economic system which must run their 
course before fuggling and price-shuffling can 
have any durable effect on them. It is curious, 
and to a cynical mind amusing, to observe in the 
troubled history of Wall Street how disorders 





which were supposed tc be dead and buried sud- 
denly crop up again. The present resuscitation 
is the more notable as it dates from the wildest 
outbreak of speculation that even Wall Street 
has ever known. A melancholy personal interest 
also attaches to it inasmuch as most of the chief 
actors in the sordid tragedy have died under the 
terrible strain it-imposed on them. The latest 
victim, Mr. John W. Gates, is the last of a series 
which began, in 1909, with the arch manipulator, 
Mr. Edward Harriman.” 


The New York Evening Post, taking a sim- 
ilar view of the matter, calls attention to the 
fact that the panic of 1907 repeats the lesson 
of the panic of 1873. In neither case did the 
economic world take its medicine promptly. 
The result was a long lingering financial ill- 
ness. The writer draws comfort from his 
paraliel by comparing the fourth year after 
the panic of 1877 to the present time: 


“As for the sequel to 1877—the fourth year 
after the panic of that decade—the first half of 
the ensuing twelvemonth was a period of uncer- 
tainty, with political influences still dominant, 
staple prices falling, and business hesitating. 
3ut it was evident, before 1878 was over, that 
the long-deferred financial readjustment was 
complete. Trade expanded and Stock Exchange 
prices rose in the last part of the year; liquidation 
ceased, notwithstanding continued political un- 
settlement at home and war iri Eastern Europe.” 
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HOUSES POURED 


HOUSES POURED 


F it was Nero’s dream to leave Rome a 
city of marble, the modern American 
architectural wizard dreams of cities 
reared in cement. In the shadow of 

the national capital, in the highlands of Vir- 
ginia, according to Herman H. Brinsmade, 
there is now well under way the first real 
cement city of the age. Houses “poured while 
you wait,” provided with every known con- 
venience and many appointments heretofore 
regarded as luxuries to be enjoyed by the rich 
alone, all at a cost less than the usual expend- 
iture for a humble frame cottage,—this, he 
says in The Technical World, was the descrip- 
tion given by Thomas A. Edison a year or 
two ago of the house of the future. Regarded 
as visionary at the time, Edison’s dream is 
to-day a reality. A half score of these Alad- 
din’s palaces have been put up under the di- 
rection of a Washington architect. The 
houses are advertised as germ-proof, fire- 
proof, and almost indestructible. They are 
poured into metal molds, the entire construc- 
tion consuming but a fortnight. The houses, 
purchasable at two thousand dollars each, pos- 
sess usually six or seven rooms each and 
every modern convenience, including a roof 
garden and out-door sleeping porches. 

The poured house owes its inception to a 
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reward offered two years ago at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Tuberculosis for the best 
model of a germ-proof house. The young 
Washington architect was fortunate in cap- 
turing the prize. Believing that cellars are 
breeding places for dampness and microbes, 
the cellar, we are told, was conspicuous by its 
absence. 


“The structure comprized six rooms, three on 
each floor, and a roof garden surmounting all. 
Floors, walls, the entire interior even to the bath 
tub were of cement poured into molds. The 
floor of each room possessed a.-slight tilt toward 
one corner where was placed a drain pipe con- 
necting with the sewer. On house cleaning day, 
the lady of the house had but to remove the 
furniture and turn on the hose on the cement 
floor and thus clean house without raising any 
dust. 


“In the kitchen is a wonderful range. In sum- 
mer it served as an admirable cook stove. In 
winter it served the double purpose of cook stove 
and heating furnace, the entire house being piped 
from this kitchen heating plant. On the roof 
was a device for the storage of coal which, with 
the working of a lever, automatically fed the 
stove-furnace. A lever at the side of the stove 
served to let the ashes out into the yard. 

“On the rear of the second floor was a bath- 
room not unlike the usual bathroom of other 
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THE STEEL MOULD FROM WHICH HOUSES ARE POURED 
Moulds which determine the shane cf the house stand as rigid as a box girder, every plate being held in line at the 


our corners. 


They are locked together, forming a trough that holds liquid cement. 
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houses, save that the tub and all other bathroom 
devices were of cement. 

“The great distinctive feature of the house was 
the roof garden across the entire building. Here 
was ample room for outdoor sleeping and out- 
door eating and living far above the noise and 
dust from the street. In the center of the roof 
garden was a suy room all of glass for use in 
the winter months.” 


Visitors to the Tuberculosis Congress were 
much impressed with the model, but doubtful 
as to the practicability of the plan. Nearly a 
dozen houses, i Virginia Highlands, based 
exactly on the original model, testify to-day 
to the soundness ef the proposed innovation. 
In Brentwood, Maryland, another germ-proof 
house of this new invention has been recently 
erected. Edison confessed that his poured 
house would need an iron mold costing no less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars. The young 
Washingtonian, whose name Mr. Brinsmade 


conceals for his readers for some reason, 
seems to have solved the problem more eco- 
nomically. 


“The steel mold used at Virginia Highlands 
stands rigid in a box girder, every plate being 
held in line at the four corners. There is no 
complicated mechanism. Plates of steel pressed 
into flanged sections 24 inches square are clipped 
and wedged together, forming a trough which 
holds the liquid concrete until it hardens; a sec- 
ond trough is set up on top and filled and the 
process repeated, the lower plates being removed 
higher up as this wall hardens. These plates 
also serve as forms for floors and roofs. There 
are no bolts to rust and no cast parts to break, 
all being held together by steel wedges, locked 
by a-stroke of the hammer and most easily taken 
down. Better than all, and by far most impor- 
tant, a $2,000 house can be completely constructed 
from these molds, which cost $500, and which 
can be used indefinitely in other building con- 
struction.” 





GAMBLING IN 


HEN great international complica- 
tions, such as the present Morocco 
crisis, threaten the commercial 
stability of the world, we usually 

read that the institution known as Lloyds puts 
up the rates for insurance to staggering 
heights. The public is apt to take such actions 
far too seriously under the mistaken assump- 
tion that the Lloyd underwriters have hidden 
sources of information. This, according to 
The Policyholder, of Manchester, England, is 
by no means the case. The insurance system 
of the Lloyds association or associations is de- 
scribed as merely a specialized system of gam- 
bling. The Lloyds Underwriters, we are told, 
are very good seconds to the members of the 
Stock Exchange as scaremongers. With the 
exception of the marine department, this asso- 
ciation, loosely held together, is not credited 
in insurance circles with having much knowl- 
edge of the business of insurance or with 
transacting this business on scientific lines. 
Thus, the British authority goes on to explain, 
when the risks to be covered belong to one of 
the recognized branches of insurance—fire, 
accident, burglary, etc.—Lloyds usually “fol- 
low” the rates charged by ordinary insurance 
offices. Insurance companies tabulate their 
experience and calculate the rates which must 
be charged to secure a proper return. Lloyds 
Underwriters reap the benefit of this work by 
“following” tariff rating, sometimes with a 


INSURANCE 
“cut,” which they can afford because they 
have none of the expenses which the investi- 
gation entails. The association as such, more- 
over, assumes no responsibilities for risks 
taken by individual groups of underwriters. 

The speculative character of the Lloyds As- 
sociations is most evident when it comes to 
insuring against another general election, 
against the failure of the King to appear at 
his coronation, against a war with Germany 
and similar business calamities. In such in- 
stances, the Manchester insurance organ goes 
on to say, the Lloyds’ system of rating is com- 
parable to the methods adopted by the street 
auctioneer. It is apparently largely a question 
of bluff, or “get the best rate you can.” 


“So the general public should not attach much 
importance to announcements that Lloyds’ rates 
have advanced or been reduced. A Member of 
Parliament thinks he would like to be on the 
safe side as regards his expenses, if an election 
should suddenly come about. He takes out a 
policy at Lloyds and this is duly announced in 
the press and a few other men go and do like- 
wise, and Lloyds promptly put up the rates not 
because the risk is greater, but because the first 
announcement has created a small scare. These 
freak insurances are really a wild gamble, a pure 
speculation, and they must not be regarded seri- 
ously. The law of average is the basis of in- 
surance; but the law of average never comes 
into operation with the gambling insurances to 
which we have referred.” ° 
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FARMS RUN BY ELECTRICITY 


FARMS RUN BY ELECTRICITY 


HE application of electricity to agri- 
culture may solve the labor problem 
of the American farmer. Farms run 
by electricity are no longer a novelty 

in Europe and Canada. The Southern Elec- 
| trician reprints the report of the Chairman of 
a Hydroelectric Commission recently sent to 
Europe in search of information for the On- 
tario government, with the object of extend- 
ing the use of the electricity generated by 
Niagara Falls to Canadian farms. At an elec- 
trical exhibition in Munich the representative 
of the Canadian government remarked a 
model farm fully equipped with electricity, 
and a practical demonstration of electric plow- 
ing, where from twenty-five to thirty acres 
were being plowed with one plow per day. In 
practically all European farms electricity 
seems to be largely and extensively used on 
farms of from twenty-five to one thousand 
acres for thrashing, cleaning grain, chopping, 
root-cutting, sawing wood, pumping water, 
milking cows, cream-separating, butter-making, 
ironing and lighting. “At the municipal farm 
at Berlin,” the Canadian expert goes on to 


say, “over four hundred horse-power is used. 
| While we found that the cost of supplying 
power and light was higher on the whole than 
it will be with us, the cost of distribution of 
| electricity to the farmer is less, as they do not 
live on their farms as in Ontario, but are 


grouped in villages. Electricity from an eco- 
nomic standpoint should be of greater value 
to our farmers, as wages are from fifty per 
cent. to one hundred per cent. higher, and 
even at that farm labor is difficult to procure.” 
This statement also applies, no doubt, to con- 
ditions in the United States. The story of 
an electric farm west of the town of Utica, 
Illinois, told by a writer in Popular Elec- 
tricity, illustrates the advantage of farming 
with the aid of twentieth-century science. 

Mr. Eli Crosiar, by availing himself of the 
power generated by a creek on his farm, 
greatly added to his prosperity and his com- 
fort, once his mechanical problem was solved. 
The poles of the line are of oak ranging in 
length from twenty to twenty-five feet. A 
wire runs from the field of the dynamo to a 
theostat on the switchboard at the house, from 
which point the field current is controlled. 
The main line wires from the power house 
connect to sixty-five-ampere fuses and a main 
Service switch. The switchboard is situated in 
a room off the sitting-room, for Mrs. Crosiar 


is the “chief engineer” of the plant. By 
means of push buttons and bells located in the 
barn corn crib, in the creamery, etc., Mrs. 
Crosiar is informed of what is wanted by 
prearranged signals. The total cost of equip- 
ment is given as follows: 


“Powerhouse 

Dynamo 

Turbine wheel and 40-in. pulley 
Repairing old headrace and tailrace. 
Building Penstock 

Pole line and wire 

Switchboard 


225.00 


The above does not include motors, cream- 
separators, and other apparatus, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crosiar’s own statement, made 
the entire cost of equipment $2,500. In the 
house, we are told, electricity has been made 
to do everything possible. 


“Every room is provided with : heavy current 
receptacle into which may be placed an attach- 
ment plug for a 1500-watt luminous radiator or 
the vacuum cleaner. The radiator proved its 
usefulness this past spring during the baby’s 
sickness when the room was kept warm and at 
an even temperature and was ligted without the 
obnoxious fumes of an oil lamp. 

“Mrs. Crosiar does her ironing with an electric 
iron and of the convenience of electricity says: 


“Tt AM GOING AMILKING, SIR,” SHE SAID 


But that was in the past. The modern cow is milked by 
electricity. According to a writer in Popular Electricity 
she rather enjoys the process. 
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From Popular Electricity 
HOW MRS. CROSIAR CONQUERS HER TURBINE 


Seated at the switchboard in her parlor, the farmer’s wife 
turns what is for her the wheel of domestic fate. 


‘I have once or twice been obliged to use the 
ordinary flatiron to do the ironing and I can 
assure you that it is then that the housework 
drags. At first the electric iron was new to me, 
but now I am lost without it. I do my ironing 
when the plant is supplying current for some 
other purpose also. And the luminous radiator 
is one of the handiest things to move to a cold 
room in the fall or spring and saves coal and 
fussing with a stove.’” 


In the outbuildings lights and switches are 
scattered about according to convenience. The 
grain house is supplied with an elevator and 
with feed grinders. Outside the grain barn 
stands a circular saw, which may be belted to 
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the motor in the barn to cut wood in winter, 
Most interesting is the writer’s description of 
the creamery, where everything from milking 
the cows to buttering is regulated by Mrs, 
Crosiar’s switchboard. The creamery con- 
tains a large galvanized iron tank near the 
ceiling, a cream separator, a big churn and 
shelving for the electric milking machines. 


“Upon a platform from a side wall is a three. 
horse-power motor which runs a jack shaft, 
From this shaft is operated the cream separator, 
grindstone and churn. The churning is done 
twice a week with an average of eighty pounds 
of butter to the churning, which at present is 
disposed of at around thirty cents a pound or 
close to $25.00. 

“In the yard between the creamery and house 
is a deep well pump driven by the creamery 
motor by means of a shaft and belt. Throwing 
a lever on the pump in one direction pumps 


‘water into the creamery tank; throwing the lever 


in the other direction the water is pumped into a 
tank in the house. 

“But it was nearly four o’clock, almost milking 
time. Loading the two milking machines and 
milk pails into a two-wheeled handcart, we made 
our way to the cow-barn, where long rows of 
stanchions are ready to receive the heads of the 
cows to be milked. Over across the creek on the 
grassy hillside twenty-six Jerseys roused them- 
selves at the call of ‘Co-boss,’ and as if in mute 
approval of ‘milking the electric way’ hurried 
across the creek and up the hill, each taking her 
right place in the barn. Stepping to the corner 
of the barn Mr. Crosiar rang a bell which sum- 
moned the ‘chief engineer’ at the house to the 
switchboard and in half a minute current was on 
the line to supply the motor running the vacuum 
pump for milking. Four cows were milked at a 
time and seemed to enjoy the process.” 





GIVING THE CORPORATION A SOUL 


OCIALISM has not as yet converted the 
masses, but there are some indications 
that it is converting the capitalists. 
The consciences of the great industrial 

corporations are stirred; the Trust, losing its 
impersonal attributes, takes a motherly inter- 
est in its employees and actually offers to 
share its profits with them. There are, as the 
Right Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster remarks in 
The Independent, indications that there is pos- 
sible, instead of the Socialist co-operative 
commonwealth, a co-operative industrialism in 
something like a partnership between capital 
and labor. First, however, he goes on to 
say, there must be removed any standing 


grievances or continual causes of suspicion 
and ill-will. The basis of such association 
must be, not patronage on the one hand and 
on the other affected servility or concealed 
resentment, but the firm foundation of justice 
and just dealing between the parties. George 
W. Perkins who, while a member of the firm 
of J. Pierpont Morgan and Company, worked 
out the system of profit-sharing in the United 
States Steel Corporation and in the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, seems to have 
found such a basis. 

Mr. Perkins, who has recently been ap- 
pointed by certain “interests” as the scape- 
goat for the panic of 1907, is careful to ex- 
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GIVING THE CORPORATION A SOUL 


From Popular Electricity 
AN ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Electricity penetrates into every_niche of the farm, 
from the creamery to the stable. It milks, saws wood, 
churns the butter and pumps the water. 


plain, in an article in The World’s Work, that 
his system is based on sound business, not on 
sentimental philanthropy. Because of the 
enormous growth of business in the United 
States many business concerns, Mr. Perkins 
explains, have passed beyond the point where 
personal supervision by one, or even twelve, 
men, is possible. No substitute has been found 
to take the place of personal incentive. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that every 
man associated with a given concern will give 
the best that is in him to his work without 
constant supervision. There is a vast differ- 
ence between work performed in a machine- 
like or a spirited manner. But how shall a 
humble worker be imbued with a sense of 
loyalty for an impersonal, big, soulless cor- 
poration? Soon the great industrial combine 
found itself, like another Undine, in search of 
a soul. Out of the hands of Socialism Mr. 
Perkins received the desired boon. The great 
organization must identify itself with its 
workers in a spirit of honest codperation. If 
profit-sharing plans and pension have, in the 
past, fallen short of success, the reason, in Mr. 
Perkin’s opinion, has been the secret, almost 
unconscious, purpose to benefit the business in 
question out of proportion to the labor em- 
ployed in the business. “Profit-sharing, pen- 
sions and the like,” he declares, “from a 


From Popular Electricity 
THE DOMESTICATION OF THE DIVINE FIRE 
The luminous radiator is one of the wonders of the 


electric farm. Electricity not only runs the farm, but 
lights and heats the house, 


pecuniary standpoint are a profitable thing 
both for business and labor, or for neither.” 
Mr. Perkins lays down the following princi- 
ples to be adopted in the organization of 
American business concerns. 


“The men of an organization managing any given 
business, including all workers, should be paid 
their salaries and wages for rendering service of 
a kind that would earn the amount of money 
necessary to keep the business rehabilitated, to 
pay interest on any bonded debt there might be, 
and dividends on preferred shares of stock, 
when conservatively issued. If this organization 
of men, brain workers and hand workers to- 
gether, should develop so high a type of effi- 
ciency that their efforts would produce more 
profits for the concern than is necessary for 
these purposes, such profits would naturally go 
to w:.at are known as common stockholders; and 
at this point the organization of men who carry 
on the business should share with the common 
stockholders this extra profit earned; and the 
basis of this sharing should take into considera- 
tion the original cash value of the common stock 
when the company was organized, the nature of 
the service performed, the difficulties involved 
in the business venture, length of service.” 


x This basis of profit-sharing furnishes the 
strongest possible guarantee to stockholders 
and bondholders, since the organization would 
be striving constantly to earn something on 
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the common stock. From the point of view 
‘ of the worker, this form of compensation is 
far more dignified than Christmas gratuities. 
A definite statement at the beginning of the 
year to a body of men engaged in any given 
business as to what is expected of them, 
coupled with the promise that if certain re- 
sults are attained each man will have a pro- 
portionate share in the profit, sets a goal that 
can be intelligently striven for. If success at- 
tends such efforts, the men understand how 
profits were earned and rejoice not only in 
the larger income they have earned and re- 
ceived, but as well in having achieved success. 
Such extra compensations, in Mr. Perkin’s 
opinion, should be distributed not in cash, but 
in stock, or, if the business be small, in cer- 
tificates of interest. This accomplishes two 
very important things. First, it gives each 
worker a direct and pecuniary interest in the 
business and convinces him that he is a 
partner in fact; second, it induces him to 
save instead of spending his extra compensa- 
tion on something unnecessary, or of using 
it to increase the cost of his living, or of put- 
ting it into some outside investment that may 
cause him worry and distract him from busi- 
ness. Profit-sharing thus means profit-saving. 
“Accumulated wealth,” Mr. Perkins avers, “is 
an absolute necessity for the development and 
welfare of any nation, but it can be had just 
as well in groups as in units.” 

In accordance with the ideas outlined by 
Mr. Perkins, the International Harvester 
Company has put into effect plans covering 
profit-sharing; insurance covering accident, 
sickness and death; and old-age pensions. 
The profit-sharing, we are told, is divided as 
follows: 


“A certain sum of money is set aside by the 
company in cash out of its earnings each year, 
the size of the sum depending on the size of the 
company’s profits, the percentage scale being 
stated. This is for immediate distribution in 
cash among the men who make a satisfactory 
showing for the year. 

“The distribution of the sales department’s 
share in these profits is based upon two impor- 
tant points, the increase of sales and the reduc- 
tion of selling expense. 

“In the works, the profits are distributed for 
increased production, decreased cost, or a com- 
bination of both. 

“Employees in any branch of the company’s 
service showing marked ability during the year 
are entitled to receive recognition under this 
profit-sharing plan. 

“The second classification of profit-sharing is 


the sale of the company’s stock to its employees, 
This stock is purchased outright by the sub- 
scriber on an instalment plan. The total amount 
that any employee is allowed to subscribe for is 
limited to the amount of his annual salary, and 
he cannot pay in excess of 25 per cent. of his 
salary in any one year; therefore all are treated 
alike. In addition to the regular dividends there 
is allowed a bonus of $4 and $3, respectively, on 
each share of the preferred and common stock, 
each year for five years—the only conditions be- 
ing that a man must be in good standing in the 
company’s service during each of these years, 
that he must have his stock, and must have paid 
or be paying for it. When men leave the com- 
pany’s service or discontinue paying for their 
stock, the company continues placing these $4 
and $3 payments on such stock into a fund, and 
at the end-of five years this fund will be divided 
among the subscribers who paid for their stock 
in full and who remained in good standing in 
the company’s service during the five-year 
period.” 


The company thus anchors its organization 
to the business. The provisions for insurance 
and old-age pensions are equally liberal. The 
company contributes $50,000 a year to the 
funds of a voluntary benefit association. The 
employees contribute 2 per cent. of their 
wages. The benefits derived are the follow- 
ing: Two years’ pay for death due to accident, 
one year’s pay for death due to sickness, and 
half pay for disability due to sickness or acci- 
dent. Employees joining the association are 
not required to waive any legal rights. The 
pension plan was inaugurated as a recognition 
of long and faithful service. All employees 
seventy years of age or over, who have 
worked for twenty years, are pensioned, while 
employees who have reached the age of sixty- 
five may voluntarily ask for a pension. The 
pensions are figured on the wages received 
and the length of service, the minimum 
amount monthly being $18.00, the maximum 
amount $100.00. 

The company has been criticized for its lib- 
erality, but the results have been gratifying 
from every point of view. The “peopleizing” 
of modern industry, Mr. Perkins maintains, is 
a “form of socialism of the highest, best and 
most ideal sort—a socialism that makes real 
partners of employer and employee and yet 
preserves the right of private property, pre- 
serves the great asset to a business that comes 
from individual initiative—retaining the capi- 
talist’s incentive to enterprize, while giving 
the worker a new inspiration for effort, 
humanizing a vast organization of men, pro- 
moting good will and industrial’ peace.” 
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